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WE do not hesitate to say that but 
few Catholics in this country are aware 
of one of the most important events in 
the modern history of the church in 
Europe, the meeting of the Catholic 
congresses. 

Inaugurated by a council of twenty- 
six bishops at Wiirzburg, and a gene- 
ral convention of the clergy and laity 
at Mayence in 1848, the Catholic con- 
gresses became un accomplished fact, 
and since that time each succeeding 
year has recorded the meeting of one or 
more of these assemblies held in differ- 
ent cities of Belgium and Germany. 

The renewal of Catholic life, the 
strengthening of Catholic principles, 
and the steady and sure return of the 
people of those countries to the faith, 
is, in a great measure, due to the in- 
fluence which these reunions have ex- 
erted on the public mind. In the be- 
ginning they appear to have reccived 
their impetus chiefly from a desire to 
place the church, so long enslaved in 
Germany beneath the tyranny of Pro- 
testantism, trammelled by state inter- 
ference, and so desperately. attacked 
by the wide-spread infidelity of the 
day, upon a free and independent foot- 
ing. 

Feeling themselves strong enough to 
speak, they spoke and demanded the 
freedom of the church. An universal 
response was thus elicited, not only from 
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the clergy, whoare the ordinary mouth- 
pieces in matters of the welfare of the 
church, but there started up at once 
zealous and devoted laymen, who were 
competent to take part in the discus- 
sion of questions of interest to Catho- 
lic society. Expression stimulated 
thought, and the influence of these con- 
ventions soon permeated every class 
of society, awakening in all minds a 
desire to contribute something to the 
general stock of information and ex- 
perience which these assemblies began 
to gather in, like so much latent force, 
wherewith to repel the attack of ad- 
versaries, and to advance the cause of 
truth and pure morality. 

It was truly a Catholic project, and 
which none but Catholics could at- 
tempt without weakening the cause 
they would undertake by a certain 
manifestation of discordant and irre- 
concilable principles and the conse- 
quent loss of power. But Catholics 
may unite for mutual edification and 
enlightenment, joined as they are as 
brethren in a common faith, whose 
principles and aims are alike in every 
country and with all people, and be 
sure of reaping thereby solid fruits, 
and of adding new triumphs for reli- 
gion. 

These general conventions in Ger- 
many culminated finally in the great 
Catholic congresses of Malines and 
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Wiirzburg, the first of which opened 
at the former city in 1863. “ This 
congress,” says a writer, “exerted a 
magic influence; the drowsy were 
aroused from their lethargy, and the 
faint-hearted were inspired with confi- 
dence: they saw their strength and 
felt it. In that congress we see the 
beginning of a new epoch in the re- 
ligious history of Belgium.” 

The great benefits arising from this 
movement were recognized and en- 
couraged from the start by the Holy 
Father, in honor of whose approval the 
different associations took the name of 
“ Piusvereine,” a name still retained 
by those held in Switzerland. The 
first great congress of Malines was 
opened under the auspices of his emi- 
nence, Cardinal Sterckz, archbishop of 
that city, to which the Pope also sent 
an autograph letter containing his au- 
gust sanction and words of benedic- 
tion. 

Everywhere and by all classes the 
most lively interest was shown in the 
work. and men of merit flocked to take 
part in the deliberations, members of 
the clergy, secular and regular, the 
nobility, statesmen, philosophers, edi- 
tors, professors in every department of 
science, painters, sculptors, musicians, 
architects, builders, heads of pious and 
charitable societies ; each and all vy- 
ing with one another in bringing in the 
fruits of their learning and experience, 
that their brethren in the faith might 
be benefited by them, and the Catholic 
cause be strengthened and advanced 
by the results of their united efforts. 
The sentiments with which they were 
inspired may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing extract of the reply sent by the 
congress of Malines to the Holy Fa- 
ther: “It is true the trials of our times 
are great and grievous, and if they be, 
they at least should make us Catholics 
understand the necessity of organizing 
with more union and with greater enez- 
gy than ever, to assure the liberty of 
the church and of ail the works which 
she inspires. If associations are form- 
ed from one end of the world to the 
vther for all the interests of life, and too 
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often for the propagation of evil, we 
Catholies have the right, and are in 
duty bound, to associate ourselves to- 
gether for the interests of the good and 
the true. This sacred right we intend 
to exercise with that perseverance and 
self denial which become the disciples 
of Christ. 

“On every hand the cnemies of our 
faith league together to shake the 
foundations of the church of God. 
We, devoted children of that church, 
will put together all our forces to de- 
fend it. We wish to strengthen the 
bonds of charity between us, fortify 
ourselves against the seductions of the 
age, enlighten and encourage one an- 
other—to seek, in fine, the means of 
comforting and consoling the little ones 
and the poor, whom our Lord Jesus 
Christ loved with such a tender love.” 

The report of the assembly records 
that the reading of this was received 
with unanimous and prolonged accla- 
mations. 

That the members of these congress- 
es meant work in coming together is 
evident from the report of their pro- 
ceedings. We have before us two 
large octavo volumes of 400 pages 
each, closely printed, which contain the 
accounts of only the congress of Ma- 
lines, held in 1863. It gives the 
speeches, discussions, reports of com- 
mittees, ete., at length, and is a record 
of immense and patient labor, of deep 
scientific research, and of earnest and 
devoted effort. Another volume of 
equal size is the published report of 
the department of religious music alone. 
In this as well as in other branches of 
art and science prizes have been offer- 
ed of a notable value for original pro- 
ductions. We observe in a late re- 
port of the congress of Malines of 1866, 
that the prize offered for a mass, com- 
posed according to the rules adopted by 
a former congress, brought in seventy- 
six original compositions, of «hich the 
musical critics (of whose severity there 
can be little doubt) reported twenty- 
one as of first class, and twenty-six of 
medium merit. ‘The programme of 
the next congress in the same city, to 
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be opened next September, offers 
among others a prize of 1000 francs 
for the design of a church. We hope 
that, among the many of our bishops 
and distinguished laymen who will visit 
Surope this summer, some will be able 
to find the time to be present at this 
great Catholic assembly, and examine 
its projects and working. 

The clergy have from the start 
seconded these congresses with all their 
influence, and a very large number of 
them are regular and active members. 
Discourses were pronounced before 
them by several distinguished prelates, 
among whom we remark the names of 
Cardinal Wiseman and Bisbop Dupan- 
loup. Yet all the members meet upon 
a perfect equality. ‘The title to mem- 
bership is that of merit alone, and the 
guarantee that one has something po- 
sitive to offer for the furtherance of the 
objects for which the congress is con- 
vered. No one appears as a general 


delegate of veto, or as a committee of 
one on objections ; but each one comes 
well posted up in the department in 
which he is interested, well prepared 


with his documents, notes of experi- 
ence, authorities, ete., and hence their 
deliberations are based upon solid mat- 
ter and not upon visionary ideas or 
imaginary schemes. It is easy to see 
how these congresses have produced 
such practical results as the advanced 
state of Catholicity has shown in the 
last few years throughout Germany 
and Belgium. Art in its relations to 
religion and the church has been so well 
encouraged that the congress of 1864 
saw over one hundred artists and ar- 
chxologists assembled in council. All 
that contributes to the propriety and 
majesty of the divine service in church 
decoration and furniture received spe- 
cial attention, and numerous works 
have been published in consequence. 
Catholic journalism received such 
an impetus that Belgium, small as it is, 
now boasts of fifty Catholic periodicals. 
In Europe they understand the im- 
portance of fostering and purifying this 
department of public instruction. A 
late German writer says: “Journal- 
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ism is an important profession, whose 
members should be conscientious and 
honorable men. The journalist ad- 
dresses his language to an audience far 
more numerous than the professor's, 
and at present his influence is, so 
to say, unlimited; he reaches every 
part of educated society, and sways 
public opinion. He is called to be the 
standard-bearer of liberty and truth. 
He must, therefore, implant sound 
principles in the popular mind, and, 
standing above the reach of paltry pre- 
judice, unite in himself a high degree 
of intelligence and true devotion to the 
eternal laws of the church. Without 
independence, dignity, and moral free- 
dom he cannot do justice to the task 
imposed on him by God. ‘ /mpavi- 
dum ferient ruine. In England, 
America, and Belgium, the press 
wields a powerful influence ; it has be- 
come sovereign, and is necessary to the 
nation’s life. Science feels that, unless 
it is diffused, it is powerless, and that 
the school-room is too narrow a field.” 

The foundation of a great Catholic 
university for Germany is now under 
consideration, and a Jarge sum is al- 
ready subscribed toward it. In this 
respect Belgium is far in advance of 
its more populous and powerful neigh- 
bor. By persistent and united effort 
the university of Louvain was esta- 
blished, and it now numbers 800 more 
students than those of the three state 
universities put together. We cannot 
refrain from transcribing the following 
earnest words of the writer already 
quoted. Speaking of Germany, he 
says: “We must found a new uni- 
versity, a purely Catholic and free in- 
stitution, untrammelled by state dicta- 
tion, and entirely under the direction 
of the church. ‘To do this, the bishops, 
the nobles, and the clergy must use 
their best endeavors ; but the profes- 
sors, too, must do their share, and not 
look on with cool indifference, as is the 
case with most of them. . . . There 
is neither truce nor rest for us until 
we are not only equal, but superior to 
our opponents in every branch of sci- 
ence.” 
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The congress of Wiirzburg founded 
a “ Society for the Publication of Cath- 
olic Pamphlets,” and it was so well re- 
ceived that in two years’ time the num- 
ber of its subscribers amounted to 
25,000. Few of its many projects pro- 
posed and discussed appear to have 
met with such an enthusiastic recep. 
tion and inspired such lively interest 
as this. In passing, let us be permit- 
ted to hope that a similar society lately 
founded in the United States may meet 
with a like encouragement, and that 
our people will appreciate the neces- 
sity of supporting with all their ener- 
gies this truly apostolic work. 

It is not surprising that the attention 
of these congresses was turned in an 
especial manner to the subject of chari- 
ty, both corporal and spiritual. It is 
the spirit of Catholic charity that 
prompted these reunions and gave 
to them both their life and fruit. 
Says the writer above quoted, on this 
subject: “ Charity is the culminating 
point of all activity, for what is reli- 
gion but’ practical love of God and of 
our neighbor? Truth must not only 
be proved, but felt; science and art 


are the necessary fruits of true reli- 
gion; science is not the light, but is to 


give testimony of the light. ‘The ob- 
ject of art is the beautiful; of science, 
the true; and of charity, the good; 
but the beautiful, the true, and the good 
are the three highest categories—the 
indispensable conditions of intellectual 
activity—the connecting links between 
the intellect and God, who is the foun- 
tain head and prototype of all being, 
as well as the last end of human inves- 
tigations and aspirations.”’ 

The deliberations of these congress- 
es, therefore, embraced every form of 
charity, while they confined themselves 
to such branches of art and science 
as have more or less direct relation 
to religion. The report of the con- 
gress of Malines before us_ refers 
to discussions, resolutions, etc., upon 
a vast number of charitable projects, 
the titles of some of which we are 
tempted to lay before our readers, that 
they have some adequate idea of the 
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herculean labors of these zealous as- 
semblies. 

Catholic Society for the Burial of the 
Poor ; Society for the Propagation of 
the Faith; Establishment at London 
of a Seminary for Missions among the 
Heathen; Missions of Herzégovines 
in Turkey; Erection of a Catholic 
Church and Schools in St. Petersburg ; 
Foundation of a Belgian Mission in 
China; Pilgrimages to Rome ; Means 
of consolidating and developing Catho- 
lic Charitable Institutions ; Extension 
of the Society of St. Vincent of Paul ; 
Societies of St. Francis Xavier and 
St. John the Baptist for workmen ; 
CEuvre of the Ladies of Mercy ; 
CGEuvre of Mothers of Families ; 
Means of extending and _ propagat- 
ing Instruction in Free Schools; Dif- 
fusion of Good Books; Foundation of 
Public Libraries; Schools for Deaf- 
Mutes ; Foundation of a Chair, in the 
University of Louvain, of Industry and 
Mining ; The Subject of the Marriage 
of Soldiers ; Protectorates of Children ; 
Protectorates of Students ; do. of Ap- 
prentices; do. of Young Journey- 
men; Young Men’s Societies in Ire- 
land and elsewhere; Orphanages, Hos- 
pitals, ete., ete. 

If so much in the matter of charity 
alone forms the subject of considera- 
tion at one of these congresses, our read- 
ers will naturally be led to suppose 
that a large number of persons must 
be brought together on these occasions. 
In this they are not mistaken, for at 
the congress at Wiirzburg, in 1864, 
the number of delegates amounted to 
7000. What a truly magnificent and 
inspiring spectacle must have been pre- 
sented at the opening of this assembly, 
when those seven thovsand Catholic 
men, one in faith, and united in charity, 
full of zeal and whole souled devotion 
to the holy church, assisted in a body 
at the grand solemn mass of the Holy 
Ghost, and implored on bended knees 
the benediction of God upon their fu- 
ture labors ! 

With this scene before our eyes, are 
not we Catholics of America tempted 
to envy them with a holy envy the 
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glorious work in which they are en- 
gaged, and to wish that it was in our 
own land and for the good of our own 
people that all this was done? Is there 
one who glances at the titles we have 
given above of some of their labors, 
who does not see that we too need, 
even more than our brethren in Eu- 
rope, to have ail these subjects relating 
to the advancement of religion, the in- 
struction of the people, and the com- 
fort of the poor brought under con- 
sideration, the best means of their ac- 
complishment discussed, the knowledge 
and experience of our best Catholic 
men, both clergy and laity, brought 
under contribution, unity and organ- 
ization furthered, and, by combining our 
forces, strike a good blow for the glory 
of God and the good of our fellow-men? 
The laity think of nothing but of con- 
tributing their money when called upon 
to aid some good work, and our over- 
tasked clergy are left to devise, plan, 
superintend, and carry out every reli- 
gious project under heaven. 

Now, it cannot be denied that there 
are thousands of our laymen fully com- 
petent to co operate with the clergy in 
every branch of religious science, art, 
and charity. If they would add their 
minds to their money, and put their 
own individual energies to the wheel, 
a power would at once be created in 
the church of the United States irre- 
sistible to its enemies, and a certain 
guarantee of the glory and triumph of 
our holy faith. 

The want of such a congress has al- 
ready been the subject of much serious 
reflection with many persons, whose 
position and duties oblige them to re- 
cognize the necessity of union and co- 
operation in carrying out the various 
good works in which they are engaged. 
If we are truly imbued with the spirit 
of our holy religion, we should not 
only be far from grudging the com- 
munication of our knowledge and ex- 
perience to our brethren, but should 
rather burn to impart it, to make it 
profitable to the church at large; and 
we are ccnvinced that in no other way 
could this be so effectually done as in 
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a congress modelled upon those of 
Belgium and Germany. 

The form of their congress is pre- 
cisely that to which we are well accus- 
tomed here in organized assemblies. 
All projects are first referred to par- 
ticular committees and put in proper 
shape to be presented before the whole 
congress, where they are quickly dis- 
posed of according to their merits. 
The statutes or rules under which they 
meet are of such a character as to pro- 
duce perfect harmony in their discus- 
sions, and the subjects which are ad- 
mitted as proper for deliberation and 
deserving of encouragement are jyst 
such as the good of religion demands 
attention to and united action upon at 
our hands, 

Not a few of the first scientific men 
in the United States are Catholics. 
True science must necessarily be in 
harmony with the true religion. It has 
been the fashion of late to consider that 
they are in no way related to or de- 
pendent one upon the other. 

The doctrine of Luther, that reason 
must be left out of account in religion, 
and that its judgments are not to be 
sought for nor relied upon in matters 
of faith, has resulted in turning scien- 
tific men out of the church. 

Men will reason, will claim and use 
their reason as they should, by divine 
right; and if you divorce reason from 
religion, what wonder that they will ac- 
cept the decision and look upon science 
as a department of human knowledge 
and belief over which religion has no 
control? The Catholic Church has 
never professed this degrading doc- 
trine ; on the contrary, she has stoutly 
condemned all propositions implying it 
in any sense ; but still, Catholic men 
of science must associate with scientific 
infidels as scientific men; they must 
correspond, deliberate, examine,. and 
discuss questions of vital importance 
with them, who make no hesitation in 
assuming premises and forming theo- 
ries the conclusions of which are con- 
tradictory to faith. We are not here 
accusing our brethren, or casting suspi- 
ciow upon their orthodoxy. What we 
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intend to imply is simply this, that for 
want of fraternal co-operation and mu- 
tual recognition and encouragement the 
false principle we have alluded to 
above is gradually gaining ascendency 
in the popular as well as in the scien- 
tific mind. Had we a “ Catholic Aca- 
demy” composed of the men who 
stand high in intellectual culture and 
scientific research, such an “ academy” 
as the European congresses are now 
striving to found, we should he able to 
present a bold front in the arena of 
science, and compel attention to its true 
principles and to the fact of their con- 
sonance with the teachings of faith. 
Thus a right arm of power would be 
given to the church from a source 
which now practically ignores it. It 
has been our pleasure to mect in dif- 
ferent cities of the Union with many 
men, devout Catholics, whose names 
would grace an academic roll of first 
class merit. Indeed, and we say it 
knowingly, in every profession—in 
philosophy, medicine, law, geology, as 
well as in the army and navy, Catho- 
lics rank with the foremost. What 
they need, and what the church needs 


on their account, we say again, is 
union, opportunity, and mutual ac- 


quaintance and support. It is impos- 
sible to estimate what influence a body 
of such men would exert, or with what 
respect for our holy religion they 
would inspire the American public. 

Neither must it be forgotten that 
the church alone possesses an univer- 
sal and complete system of Christian 
philosophy. For the want of this, 
Protestantism has in the main aban- 
doned all attempts to reconcile the de- 
ductions of reason with the dogmas of 
revelation. Hence, its systems of 
dogmatic theology are extremely jejune 
and discordant. Let us bring this fact 
before the minds of the intellectual men 
of our age and country, and at once 
Protestantism as a reasonable system 
, Of religion must fall below their con- 

tempt. 

But the institution of a Catholic 
academy must be consequent upon the 
foundation of a Catholic university. 
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We have some good schools, where a 
more scholarly knowledge of ihe clas- 
sics can be acquired than in professed- 
ly Protestant colleges, but they surpass 
us in all other branches of science and 
intellectual culture. And the reason 
is plain. Their professorial chairs are 
filled by men of superior attainments, 
whose services ure secured by good 
salaries. 

Their standard for graduation is, 
however, extremely low compared to 
that required by the European col- 
leges and universities. Indeed, most 
of our Protestant and Catholic colleg- 
es, too, accord the diploma to all their 
students, irrespective of their merits. 
We ourselves have been called upon, 
by a graduate of one of the oldest 
and most respectable Protestant col 
leges in the country, to translate his 
diploma into English, that the old folks 
at home might know what it meant. 
We need to raise our own colleges to 
a higher standard than they now pos- 
sess, and to offer to our men of talent 
the means of completing the imperfect 
education of an ordinary college course. 
To do this we must have an university 
whose requirements for matriculation 
shall demand a rigid examination, in 
which the candidate must come off 
thoroughly successful; whose chairs 
shall be filled with first-class profes. 
sors, and which shall possess an ample 
endowment for its purposes. 

This great work, which is the hope 
of all the scholars in the country, can 
only be carried out by united effort on 
the part of the episcopate and the 
wealthy laity, and a congress would 
be a most fitting opportunity for bring- 
ing the matter to a definitive and prac- 
tical conclusion. Great men in coun- 
cil will do great things, and generous 
souls will be stimulated to emulate ex- 
amples of heroic sacrifice. Itis a word 
to the wise. 

Of all the departments of public in- 
struction, the press needs amongst us 
the improvement, encouragement, and 
sanction which a congress is calculated 
to give. Think of Belgium, with only 
5,000,000 inhabitants, supporting over 
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fifty Catholic periodicals, and possess- 
ing numerous societies for the publica- 
tion of cheap religious books and pam- 
phlets! Our Catholic population of 
the United States is at least equal in 
number to that of the whole or Bel- 
gium. Yet with all our numbers and 
means we have not one daily paper 
under Catholic supervision, a most 
important work, to the establishment 
of which one of the first efforts of a 
Catholic congress with us should be 
directed. ‘Those who complain of our 
Catholic press, and make invidious 
comparisons between the literary merit 
of our periodicals and our neighbors’, 
should remember that editors are pro- 
fessional men, and not to be obtained 
for the wages of a day laborer; and 
that a first-class periodical must have 
a first-class circulation. A congress 
of editors would tend to elevate the 
tone of the Catholic press, and its 
voice would stimulate all classes to 
greater effort in promoting a more 
generous diffusion of this kind of 
literature. An increased circulation 
would enable the conductors of our 
journals to pay for original contribu- 
tions, and engage the services of first- 
class writers; an outlay which very 
few of them have now the means of 
making, 

That the Catholic Publication So- 
ciety, now successfully founded, needs 
the influence of a congress to extend 
its operations to the different cities and 
towns of the Union, is plain to be seen. 
There are hundreds of zealous persons 
of every condition of life who are wait- 
ing to be told what to do to advance its 
interests, who want to see some system 
of local organization proposed and 
sanctioned by some proper authority. 
Its friends wish to meet together, to 
know each other, and after due deli- 
beration to frame fitting resolutions 
for action, which upon their return to 
their respective homes they may carry 
into effect. 

This important project cannot be 
fully realized, and be fruitful, under 
God, in instructing and edifying thou- 
sands of souls unto salvation, unless a 
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public and general interest be excited 
in its success, and with the active co- 
operation of the great charitable asso- 
ciations and pious confraternities now 
established amongst us. 

There is also a pressing necessity for 
us to obtain fuller information, and 
come to a decision about the subject of 
church architecture, and all that re- 
lates to the exterior of divine worship. 
Weare building cathedrals and church- 
es in every style, and on principles 
which are as various as there are fan- 
cies and theories in the brains of ar- 
chitects. Immense sums of money are 
needed and collected for this purpose, 
and it is of the greatest moment that 
they be wisely expended. 

The time has come when every 
church we erect should be an honor to 
us for its architectural beauty, its sub- 
stantial character, and adaptability to 
our needs, and when the generous 
alms of the faithful should no longer 
be thrown away upon unsightly. badly 
planned, and worse built edifices, of 
which so many exist in our country, 
to the great discomfort of both priest 
and people, and monuments (happily 
not lasting ones) of the want of know- 
ledge and experience of those who con- 
structed them. 

It becomes us, therefore, to encou- 
rage our Catholic architects who un- 
derstand the meaning and use of a 
church. We cannot look for Protes- 
tants to care much for the requirements 
of the ritual in their designs, or to ap- 
preciate the necessity of insisting upon 
what the church insists. . Their chief 
aim is to please their patrons, and 
carry out whatever is proposed to 
them. Few of our Protestant archi- 
tects know any more about the proper 
interior disposition of a Catholic church 
than they do of a Moslem mosque. 

See, again, how much we suffer from 
the wretched altar furniture and sacer- _ 
dotal vestments imported for our use, 
and which our clergy are obliged to 
take and make a display in their sanc- 
tuaries of things belonging in style to 
every age of the church. How often 
have we not seen a priest clothed in 
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Roman vestments celebrating mass at 
a Gothic altar furnished with Byzan- 
tine crucifix and candlesticks, and a 
miscellaneous job lot of tawdry French 
artificial flowers, while the sacred pre- 
cinct of the sanctuary would be fur- 
nished with carpet and chairs that 
smack of the drawing-room or the 
kitchen ? 

These evils existed and do exist in 
other countries besides our own, and 
we see that the congresses of Belgium 
have done a great deal to correct them 
by calling Catholic architects together 
in council, and offering prizes for de- 
signs of perfect churches built and fur- 
nished according to the Ritual, the Ce- 
remoniale Episcoporum, the Missal, 
and the decrees of the Congregation of 
Rites. 

The music of our churches, what 
shall we say of it?s Are our city 
churches to be turned into fashionable 
concert-rooms where hired Protestant, 
Jewish, and infidel artists are to sing 
their morceaux de [opera for our edi- 
fication? Are our country churches 
never to witness a high mass cele- 


brated in them, and the people in those 
‘ocalities never to be convened for the 
Vesper service or comforted with the 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament 
because there is no one to teach the 
children at least to sing a Tantum 


Ergo? Are our organists always to 
be irresponsible musicians, guided by 
no rubrics, ignorant of fast days and 
festivals, outraging every sense of pro- 
priety, and banishing all sentiment of 
piety and devotion by their ad libitum 
roulades and fantasias of the most de- 
graded taste? If we must pay others 
to sing the praises of God for us, why 
not also engage others to do our pray- 
ing likewise? Cannot we have, as 
other countries have, voluntary choirs ? 
Why cannot all the people sing at 
proper times and seasons, and join in 
‘that part of worship which from its 
very nature is the best calculated to 
awaken the deepest emotions of the 
soul ! 
The question of the feasibility of 
voiantary choirs or of congregational 
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singing is no longer wholly a doubtful 
one. We know of several churches in 
the country that have always had vo- 
luntary choirs, and we were present 
during the past Lent at the services 
of one of our city churches where the 
whole congregation joined with full 
voices in a popular Lenten service, 
and in the solemn recitation of the 
Way of the Cross, for which they were 
prepared at a single public rehearsal in 
the church. 

The subject of church music, as we 
have already said, was one to which 
the Belgium congresses paid a great 
deal of attention. The March num- 
ber of the Revue Générale of Brussels 
gives a most interesting report, by Ca- 
non Devroye, of the proceedings of the 
jury to whom were referred the adju- 
dication of the prizes offered for an 
original popular mass, composed, as 
says the worthy canon, “according 
to the rules laid down by the church, 
and enforced by our general assem- 
bly ;’ and he observes in another place 
that they must “ redouble their efforts 
to procure universal observation of the 
rules adopted by the congress, and 
which are also the rules of the church 
and of common sense.” Let us hasten 
to imitate this example of zeal for the 
glory of God’s house and for the de- 
eency and dignity of divine worship. 
If we have not many original com- 
posers, we have, at any rate, several 
good judges among our organists and 
directors of choirs. Their united opi- 
nion would have a powerful influence 
in bringing about, what we do not fear 
to say is greatly needed, a thorough 
reformation in our church music. 

In works of charity we have done 
a great deal already—enough, it may 
be, to hide a multitude of sins; but 
charity is never content with what it 
has done, nor will the objects of its 
care ever be wanting. “ The poor ye 
have always with you,” said our Lord. 
They take his place in our midst, 
and by their helplessness and suffer- 
ing soften our selfish hearts, and win 
from us those things in the inor- 
dinate love of which we are too apt 
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to forget our true destiny. Men may 
give themselves up with too great ar- 
dor to the pursuit of science and devo- 
tion to art, but charity has no danger- 
ous limits which we may not overpass. 
What we do for the poor we do for 
God, and no one ean do too much for 
him. Yet charity needs wisdom, de- 
mands thought, and profits by good 
counsel. So that we see men instine- 
tively band themselves together in as- 
sociations, that the ignorant, the suffer- 
ing, the tempted, and the sinfu! may be 
more wisely aided, and more speedily 
comforted. ‘The religious orders of 
charity have their own special rules 
and organization, and know how to do 
their work well. But there are many 
forms of suffering and of corporal and 
spiritual destitution which they cannot 
reach, or which their rule of life pre- 
vents them from attending to. Enter- 
prises that can embrace these needy 
eases for charity in their scope must, 
therefore, be conducted more or less 
entirely by the laity. To be truly ef- 
fective, these enterprises need rules and 
organization, as much as an order of 


Sisters of Charity or of Mercy; and 
organization demands coéperation, deli- 


beration, and union. The glorious so- 
ciety of St. Vincent de Paul is one of 
these, and its works are manifest. 
Millions of God’s beloved poor will 
rise up at the last day to praise these 
devoted children of the church and call 
them blessed. But they cannot do all 
that is to be done. There is great need, 
especially in our larger cities and towns, 
of patronages, protectorates, associa- 
tions of young apprentices and work- 
men, and what are called in Europe 
“ Catholic Circles,” and with us * Young 
Men’s Institutes,’ which enable our 
Catholic youth particularly to enjoy 
honest recreation and amusement in 
honest society, and at the same time 
improve their minds and refine their 
manners. Such institutes have been 
already founded among us by several 
zealous pastors with the most signal 
success. Our Sunday-schools also have 
been of late much improved by the es- 
tablishment of Sunday-School Unions, 
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which might be extended to every 
diocese in the country. To give a 
proper impetus to all these works of 
charity, to make their character and 
working known, and encourage their 
establishment throughout the country, 
would be one of the principal subjects 
to come up for consideration before a 
congress. 

We have shown enough reasons, we 
think, why such an assembly should be 
convened. Many persons have the 
matter at heart ; and we have perused 
with great pleasure some communica- 
tions on the subject which show a 
thoughtful appreciation of its great im- 
portance. We trust that what we have 
written may help to encourage them 
and others to give expression to their 
sentiments, and thus prepare the pub- 
lic mind, so that the whole body of our 
clergy and intelligent laity may be 
ready to take an active part in it as 
soon as the proper authorities shall 
summon them to meet. A good pro- 
posal has been made, which merits con- 
sideration : that the meeting of a con- 
gress be made coincident with the as- 
sembling of the General Council of the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul, which 
now does so much of the work of a 
congress in the matter of charity, and 
which brings together so many men of 
the right stamp from all portions of 
our vast country. This would enable 
the congress to profit by the fruits of 
their experience and influence in a de- 
partment where none ure more compe- 
tent than they to give advice and aid. 

Our holy religion is making such 
rapid advances that there is an urgent 
call upon every Catholic to bestir him- 
self, and do all that lies in his power to 
aid and support the clergy in their 
herculean efforts to feed and comfort 
the flock of Christ. Converts are pour- 
ing in from all quarters, out of all 
classes of society. Many of them have 
been earnest laborers in their way in 
the cause of religion and of charity. 
Let them not find us idle, neither must 
we allow them to be idle. Their in- 
fluence with their Protestant brethren 
is great, and we should give them the 
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means of using it and bringing it to 
good account. 

The charitable power in the church, 
and the devotion of the clergy to the 
spiritual good of the people, has in an 
especial manner been brought before 
the minds of the American public by 
the events of the late war. Prejudice 
is dying out on all sides, and we begin 
to find it easier to obtain a hearing 
from those who have hitherto consider- 
ed it a duty to turn a deaf ear to our 
words of truth. Our hands are full of 


work, and if we are alive to our op- 
portunity, we shall accomplish glorious 


Regret. 


things for God, and not fail of placing 
our divine faith, always so fruitful in 
good works, first in rank and the highb- 
est in esteem before all those fragment- 
ary, defective, and inefficient forms of 
Christianity that have up to the pre- 
sent held sway over the minds and 
hearts of so large a portion of the 
American people, and kept them from 
the knowledge of that church which, as 
the church of God, is Catholic, perfect, 
and, therefore, alone able to do the 
work which humanity claims at the 
hands of religion. 
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REGRET. 


Tuey say she says, “I have no heart.” 
Could she have seen my tears, 

She’d know I keenly felt the smart 
That broke the loving tie of years. 


They say she says, “ I have no heart.” 
*T were cruel thus to say, 

When I, to act the firmer part, 
Keep from her sight away. 


They say she says, “ I have no heart,” 
When sight with tears grows dim ; 

To think that pride should keep apart 
Such friends as we have been. 


They say she says, “ I have no heart,” 
For her, to whom my soul had grown 
So closely—that, even when apart, 
I felt no joy—because alone. 


Again she says, “ I have no heart,” 
When oft she staid the swelling tear ; 
As those who loved I saw depart, 
I felt they left a sister here. 


How can she say, “I have no heart,” 
When night and morn I ask in prayer 
- That we may not be called apart, 
Till both breathe forth forgiveness here ? 
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IMPRESSION 


BY LADY 


GIBRALTAR AND CADIZ. 

THE journey from Granada was, if 
possible, more wearying than before, 
for the constant heavy rains had re- 
duced the roads to a perfect Slough of 
Despond, in which the wretched mules 
perpetually sank and fell, and were 
flogged up again in a way which, to a 
nature fond of animals, is the most in- 
supportable of physical miseries. Is 
there a greater suffering than that of 
witnessing cruelty and wrong which 
you are powerless to redress? It was 
not till nearly eleven o’clock the fol- 
lowing day that our travellers found 
themselves once more in their old quar- 
ters on the Alameda of Malaga. By 
the kindness of the superior of the hos- 
pital, the usual nine o’clock mass had 
been postponed till the arrival of the 
diligence: and very joyfully did one of 
the party afterwards take ber old place 
at the refectory of the community, 
whose loving welcome made her forget 
that she was still in a strange land. 
The following three or four days were 
spent almost entirely in making pre- 
parations for their journey to Gibral- 
tar, via Ronda, that eagle’s nest, perch- 
ed on two separate rocks, divided by a 
rapid torrent, but united by a pictu- 
resque bridge, which crowns the range 
of mountains forming the limits of the 
kingdom of Granada. The accounts 
of the mountain-path were not encou- 
raging; but to those who had ridden 
for four months through the Holy 
Land, no track, however rugged and 
precipitous, offered any terrors. But 
when the time came, to their intense dis- 
appointment, the road was found to be 
impassable on the Gibraltar side, owing 
to the tremendous torrents, which the 
heavy rains had swollen to a most un- 
usual extent. Two officers had at- 
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tempted to swim their horses over, but 
in so doing one of them was drowned ; 
so that there seemed no alternative but 
to give up thejr pleasant riding expe- 
dition, and, with it, the sight of that 
gem of the whole country which had 
been one of their main objects in re- 
turning to Malaga, Comforting them- 
selves, however, by the hope of going 
there later from Seville, our travellers 
took berths in the steamer Cadiz, 
bound for Gibraltar ; and after a beau- 
tiful parting benediction at the little 
convent of the Nuns of the Assump- 
tion, they took leave of their many 
kind friends, and, at six o’clock, (ac- 
companied by Madame de Q and 
her brother to the water’s edge,) step- 
ped on board the boat which was to 
convey them to their steamer. Their 
captain, however, proved faithless as 
to time; and it was not till morning 
that the cargo was all on board and 
the vessel under weigh for their des- 
tination, After a tedious and rough 
passage of nineteen hours, they round- 
ed at last the Europa Point, and found 
themselves a few minutes later landing 
on the Water Port quay of the famous 
rock. Of all places in Spain, Gibral- 
tar is the least interesting, except from 
the British and national point of view. 
Its houses, its people, its streets, its 
language, all are of a detestably mon- 
grel character. 

The weather, too, during our trav- 
ellers’ stay, was essentially British, in- 
cessant pouring rain and fog alternating 
with gales so tremendous that twenty 
vessels went ashore in one day. Noth- 
ing was to be scen from the windows 
of the Club-House Hotel but mist and 
spray, or heard but the boom of the 
distress gun from the wrecking ships, 
answered by the more cheering cannon 
of the port. But there is a bright side 
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to every picture: and one of the bright 
sides of Gibraltar is to be found in its 
kind and hospitable governor and his 
wife, who, nobly laying aside all indul- 
gence in the life-long sorrow which 
family events have caused, devote 
themselves morning, noon, and night 
to the welfare and enjoyment of every 
one aroundthem. Their hospitality is 
natural to their duties and position ; 
but the kind consideration which ever 
anticipates the wishes of their guests, 
whether residents or, as our travellers 
were, birds of passage, here to-day and 
gone to-morrow, springs from a rarer 
and a purer source. 

Another object of interest to some 
of our party was the charitable institu- 
tions of the place. The white “cor- 
nettes ” of the Sisters of Charity are not 
seen as yet; but the sisters of the “ Bon 
Secours” have supplied their place in 
nursing the sick and tending all the 
serious cases of every class in the gar- 
rison, Their value only became fully 
known at the late fearful outbreak of 
cholera, to which two of them fell vic- 
tims: but they seemed rather encou- 
raged than deterred by this fact. They 
live in a house half-way up the hill on 
the way to Europa Point,which contains 
a certain number of old and incurable 
people and a few orphan children. They 
visit also the sick poor in their homes, 
and in the Civil Hospital, which is divi- 
ded, drolly enough, not into surgical and 
medical wards, but according to the 
religion of the patients! one half be- 
ing Catholic, the other Protestant, and 
small wards being reserved likewise 
for Jews and Moors. It is admirably 
managed, the patients are supplied with 
every necessary and well cared for by 
the kind-hearted superintendent, Dr. 
G . The “ Dames de Lorette” have 
a convent towards the Europa Point, 
where they board and educate between 
twenty and thirty young ladies. They 
have also a large day-school in the 
town for both rich and poor, the latter 
being below and the former above. 
The children seem well taught, and the 
poorer ones were remarkable for great 
neatness and cleanliness, The excel- 
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lent and charming Catholic bishop, Dr. 
Scandella, vicar apostolic of Gibral- 
tar, has built a college for boys on the 
ground adjoining his palace, above the 
couvent, from whence the view is glori- 
ous; the gardens are very extensive. 
This college, which was immensely 
needed in Gibraltar, is rapidly filling 
with students, and is about to be affili- 
ated to the London University. In 
the garden above, a chapel is being 
built to receive the Virgin of * Europa,” 
whose image, broken and despoiled by 
the English in 1704, was carried over 
to Algeciras, and there concealed in 
the hermitage ; but has now been given 
back by Don Eugenio Romero to the 
bishop, to be placed in this new and 
beautiful little sanctuary overlooking 
the Straits, where it will soon be once 
more exposed to the veneration of the 
faithful. The bishop has lately built 
another little church below the convent, 
dedicated to St. Joseph, but which, 
from some defect in the materials, has 
been a very expensive undertaking. 

It was very pleasant to sce the sim- 
ple, hearty, manly devotion of tne large 
body of Catholic soldiers in the garri- 
son, among whom his influence has had 
the happiest effect in checking every 
kind of dissatisfaction and drunken- 
ness. His personal influence has 
doubtless been greatly enhanced by his 
conduct during the cholera, when he 
devoted himself, with his clergy, to the 
sick and dying, taking regular turns 
with them in the administration of the 
Last Sacraments, and only claiming as 
his privilege that of being the one al- 
ways called up in the night, so that the 
others might get some rest. He has 
two little rooms adjoining the church, 
where he remains during the day, and 
receives any one who needs his fatherly 
care. 

The Protestant bishop of Gibraltar, 
a very kind and benevolent man, re- 
sides at Malta, and has a cathedral 
near the governor's house, lately beau- 
tified by convict labor, and said to be 
well attended. It is the only Protest- 
ant church in Spain. 

Of the sights of Gibraltar it is need- 
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less to speak. Our travellers, in spite 
of the weather, which rarely conde- 
scended to smile upon them, visited 
almost everything: the North Fort, 
Spanish Lines, and Catalan Bay, one 
day ; Europa Point, with the cool sum- 
mer residence of the governor, (sadly 
in need of government repair,) and St. 
Michael’s Cave, on the next ; and last, 
not least, the galleries and heights. 
From the signal tower the view is un- 
rivalled ; aud the aloes, prickly pear, 
and geranium, springing out of every 
cleft in the rock, up which the road is 
beautifully and skilfully engineered, 
add to the enjoyment of the ride. The 
gentlemen of the party hunted in the 
cork woods when the weather would 
allow of it ; and the only “ lion” unseen 
by them were the monkeys, who reso- 
lutely kept in their caves or on the 
African side of the water during their 
stay at Gibraltar. The garden of the 
governor’s palace is very enjoyable, 
and contains one of those wonderful 
dragon-trees of which the bark is said 
to bleed when an incision is made. 
The white arums grow like a weed in 
this country, and form most beautiful 
bouquets when mixed with scarlet ge- 
ranium and edged by their large, bright, 
shining green leaves. 

The time of our travellers was, how- 
ever, limited, especially as they wished 
to spend the Holy Week in Seville. 
So, afier a ten days’ stay, reluctantly 
giving up the kind offer of the port 
admiral to take them across to Africa, 
and contenting themselves with buying 
a few Tetuan pots from the Moors at 
Gibraltar, they took their passages on 
board the “ London” steamer for Ca- 
diz. 

By permission of the governor, they 
were allowed to pass through the gates 
after gun-fire, and got to the mole ; but 
there, from some mistake, no boat 
could be found to take them off to their 
vessel, and they had the pleasure of 
seeing it steam away out of the harbor 
without them, although their passages 
had been paid for, and, as they thought, 
secured. In despair, shut out of the 
town, where a state of siege, for fear 
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of a surprise, is always rigorously 
maintained by the English garrison, 
they at last bribed a little boat to take 
them to a Spanish vessel, the “ Alle- 
gri,” likewise bound for Cadiz, and 
which was advertised to start an hour 
later. In getting on board of her, 
however, they found she was a wretch- 
ed tub, heavily laden with paraffine, 
among other combustibles, and with no 
accommodation whatever for passen- 
gers. There was, however, no alter- 
native but going in her or remaining 
all night tossing about the harbor in 
their cockle-shell of a boat; so they 
made up their minds to the least of the 
two evils, and a few minutes later saw 
them steaming rapidly out of the har- 
bor toward Cadiz. The younger por- 
tion of the party found a cabin in which 
they could lie down: the elder lay on 
the cordage of the deck, and prayed 
for a cessation of the recent fearful 
storms, the captain having quietly in- 
formed them that in the event of its 
coming on to blow again he must throw 
all their luggage overboard as well as 
a good deal of his cargo, as he was al- 
ready too heavily laden to be safe. 
However, the night was calm, though 
very cold, and the following morning 
saw them safely rounding the forts of 
Cadiz, and staring at its long, low 
shores. But then a new alarm seized 
them. The quarantine officers came 
on board with a horrible yellow flag, 
and talked big about the cholera hav- 
ing reappeared at Alexandria, and the 
consequent impossibility of their being 
able to produce a clean bill of health, 
The prospect of spending a week in 
that miserable vessel, or in the still 
more dismal lazaretto on the shore, 
was anything but agreeable to our 
travellers. However, on the assurance 
of the captain that the only vessel ar- 
rived from Egypt before they left 
Gibraltar had been instantly put into 
quarantine by the governor, they were 
at last allowed to land in peace, and 
found very comfortable rooms at Blan- 
co’s hotel, on the promenade, their win- 
dows and balconies looking on the sea. 

In the absence of the bishop, who 
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was gone to Tetuan, Canon L—— 
kindly offered his services to show them 
the curiosities of the town, and took 
them first to the Capuchin convent, 
now converted into a madhouse, in the 
church adjoining which are two very 
fine Murillos: one, “St. Francis re- 
ceiving the Stigmata,” which, for spir- 
ituality of expression, is really unrival- 
led; the other, “ The Marriage of St. 
Catherine,” which was his last work, 
and is unfinished. The great painter 
fell from the scaffolding in 1682, and 
died very soon after, at Seville, in con- 
sequence of the internal injaries he 
had received. From this convent they 
proceeded to the cathedral, which is 
ugly enough, but where the organ and 
singing were admirable. ‘The stalls in 
the choir, which are beautifully carved, 
were stolen from the Cartucha at Se- 
ville. There is a spacious crypt under 
the high altar, with a curious flat roof, 
unsupported by any arches or columns, 
but at present it is bare and empty. 
Their guide then took them to see the 
workhouse, or “ Albergo dei Poveri,” 
an enormous building, which is even 
more admirably managed than the one 
at Madrid. It contains upwards of a 
thousand inmates. The boys are all 
taught different trades, and the girls 
every kind of industrial and needle 
work. The dormitories and washing 
arrangements are excellent; and all 
the walls being lined, up to a certain 
height, with the invariable blue and 
white “ azulejos,” or glazed tiles, gives 
a clean, bright appearance to the 
whole. The dress of the children was 
also striking to English eyes, accus- 
tomed to the hideous workhouse livery 
at home. -On Sundays they have a 
pretty and varied costume for both 
boys and girls, and their little tastes 
are considered in every way. They 
have a Jarge and handsome church, 
and also a chapel for the children’s 
daily prayers, which they themselves 
keep nice and pretty, and ornament 
with flowers from their gardens. The 
whole thing is like a “ home” for these 
poor little orphans, and in painful con- 
trast to the views which Protestant 
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England takes of charity in her work- 
houses, where poverty seems invaria- 
bly treated as a crime. The children 
are in a separate wing of the building 
—the girls above, the boys below. On 
the other side are the sick wards, and 
those for the old and incurable, where 
the same minute care for their comfort 
and pleasure is observed in every ar- 
rangement. Nor is there thgt horrible 
prison atmosphere, and that locking of 
doors as one passes through each ward, 
which jars so painfully on one’s heart 
in going through an English work- 
house, There are very few able-bodied 
paupers ; and those are employed in 
the work of the house and garden. 
There is a spacious “ patio,” or court, 
with an open colonnade of marble 
columns, running round the quadrangle, 
the centre of which is filled with 
orange-trees and flowers. This beau- 
tiful palace was founded and endowed 
by the private benevolence of one man, 
who dedicated it to St. Helena, in 
memory of his mother, and placed in 
it the Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent 
de Paul, who have the entire care of 
the whole establishment. There are 
fifteen sisters, all Spaniards, but affili- 
ated to the French ones, and with the 
portrait of N. T. H. Pére Etienne in 
the place of honor in their “ parloir” 
and refectory. The superior is a most 
remarkable woman, little and “ contre- 
faite,’ but with a soul in her eyes 
which it is impossible to forget. The 
institution is now in the hands of the 
government, who have wisely not at- 
tempted to make any alterations in the 
administration. There are upward of 
fifty of these Sisters of Charity in Ca- 
diz, they having the sole charge of the 
hospitals, schools, workhouses, ete. ; 
and the admirable cleanliness, order, 
and comfort in each which is the result, 
must commend them to the intelligent 
approval of every visitor, even should 
he be unmoved by the evidence of that 
unpaid charity which, with its soft 
finger-touch, stamps all their works 
with the very essence of divine love. 
The next day being Palm Sunday, 
our travellers went to service in the 
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cathedral. It was very fine, but ex- 
tremely fatiguing. There are no chairs 
or seats in Spanish churches. Every 
one kneels on the floor the whole time, 
not even rising for the Gospel or Creed. 
On one of the party attempting to stand 
up at the long Gospel of the Passion, 
she was somewhat indignantly pulled 
down again by her neighbors. During 
the sermon, the Spanish women have 
a peculiar way of sitting on their heels 
—a process which they learn from child- 
hood, but which to strangers is an al- 
most intolerable penance. Here, as 
everywhere in Spain, the hideous fash- 
ion of bonnets or hats was unknown, 
and the universal black mantilla, with 
its graceful folds and modest covering 
of the face, and the absence of all colors 
to distract attention in the house of God, 
made our English ladies sigh more 
eagerly than ever for a similar reverent 
and decent fashion to be adopted at 
home. On returning for the vesper 
service in the afternoon, a beautiful, 
and, to them, novel, custom was observ- 
el. At the singing of the “ Vexilla 
Regis,” the canons, in long black robes, 
knelt prostrate in a semicircle before 
the high altar, and were covered by a 
black flag with a red cross. This they 
saw repeated daily during the Passion 
Week services at Seville. Inthe eve- 
ning there was a magnificent bene- 
diction and processional service round 
the cloisters of the church called “ Delle 
Scalze.” It was impossible to imagine 
anything more picturesque than the 
multitude kneeling in the open “ patio,” 
or court, shaded by orange-trees, and 
full of beautiful flowers, while round 
the arches swept the gorgeous proces- 
sion carrying the Host, the choir and 
people singing alternate verses of the 
“ Lauda Sion,” the curling smoke of the 
incense reflecting prismatic colors in 
the bright sunshine, and the whole pro- 
cession finally disappearing in the som- 
bre, dark old church, of which the cen- 
tre doors had been thrown wide open 
to receive it. One longed only for 
Roberts's paint-brush to depict the 
scene. Returning to their hotel, our 
party found the Alameda gay with 
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holiday folk, and full of the ladies 
whose beauty and charm have been 
the pride of Cadiz for so many gener- 
ations. Do not let our readers think 
it invidious if we venture on the opin- 
ion that their beautiful and becoming 
dress has a great deal to do with this, 
just as, in the East, every turbaned 
Turk or burnoused Arab would make 
a perfect picture. Dress your Orien- 
tal in one of Poole’s best-fitting coats 
and trousers, and give him a chimney- 
pot hat,and where would be his beauty ? 
In the same way, it—which good taste 
forefend—the Spanish ladies come to 
imagine that a bonnet stuck on the 
back of the head, and every color in 
the rainbow, is prettier than the flow- 
ing black robe and softly folded lace 
mantilla, shading modestly their bright 
dark eyes and hair, they will find, to 
their cost, that their charm has vanished 
for ever. 

Nothing more remained to be seen 
or done in Cadiz but to purchase some 
of the beautiful mats which are its 
great industry, and which are made of 
a flat reed or “junco,” growing in the 
neighborhood ; and these the kind and 
good-natured English consul undertook 
to forward to them, when ready, to 
England. 


SEVILLE. 


Armed with sundry letters of intro- 
duction sent them from Madrid, our 
travellers started by early train for 
Seville, the amiable Canon L hav- 
ing given them a five o’clock mass be- 
fore starting, in his interesting old cir- 
cular church dedicated to S. Filippo 
Neri, he being one of the Oratorians. 
They passed by Xeres, famous for ita 
sherry cellars, called “ bodegas,” sup- 
plying more wine to England than to all 
the rest ofthe world put together, and for 
its Carthusian convent, once remarka- 
ble for its Zurbaran pictures, the greater 
portion of which have now followed the 
sherry to the British Isles; then by 
Alcala, noted for its delicious bread, 
with which it supplies the whole of 
Seville; for its Moorish castle and beau- 
tiful river Aira, the waters of which, 
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after flowing round the walls of the lit- 
tle town, are carried by an aqueduct 
to Seville; and so on and on, through 
orange and olive groves, and wheat 
plains, and vineyards, till the train 
brought them by mid-day to the won- 
derful and beautiful city which had 
been the main object of their Spanish 
tour. 
The saying is strictly true: 


Quien no ha visto Sevilla, 
No ha visto maravilla, 


Scarcely had they set foot in their 
comfortable hotel, the “ Fonda de Lon- 
dres,” when an obliging aide-de-camp 
of the Spanish general came to tell 
them that, if they wanted to see the 
Alcazar, they must go with him at once, 
as the infanta, who had married the 
sister of the king’s consort, was expect- 
ed with his wife to occupy the palace 
that evening, when it would naturally 
be closed to visitors. Dusty, dirty, and 
hot as they were, therefore, they at 
once sallied forth with their kind cice- 
rone and the English consul for this 
fairy palace of the Moors. Entering 
by the Plaza del Triunfo, under an 
arched gateway, where hangs, day and 
night, a Jamp throwing its soft light on 
the beautiful little picture of the Virgin 
and Child, they came into a long court, 
in the midst of which are orange-trees 
and fountains, and this again led them 
by a side door into the inner court or 
“ patio” of the palace. 

Like the Alhambra, it is an exquisite 
succession of delicate columns, with 
beautifully carved capitals, walls, and 
baleonies, which look as if worked in 
Mechiin lace; charmingly cool “ patios,” 
with marble floors and fountains; doors 
whose geometrical patterns defy the 
patience of the painter; horse-shoe 
arches, with edges fringed like guipure ; 
fretted ceilings, the arabesques of 
which are painted in the most har- 
munious colors, and tipped with gold; 
lattices every one of which seems 
to tell of a romance of beauty and of 
Jove: such are these moresque crea- 
tions, unrivalled in modern art, and 
before which our most beautiful nine- 
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teenth century palaces sink into coarse 
and commonplace buildings. They 
are the realization of the descriptions 
in the “ Arabian Nights,” and the ex- 
quisite delicacy of the work is ‘not its 
sole charm. The proportions of every 
room, of every staircase, of every 
door and window, are perfect: nothing 
offends the eye by being too short or 
too wide. In point of sound, also, they, 
as well as the Romans, knew the secret 
which our modern builders have lost ; 
and in harmony of color, no “ azulejos” 
of the present day can approach the 
beauty and brillianey of the Moorish 
tints. Nor are historical romances 
wanting to enhance the interest of this 
wonderful place. In the bed-chamber 
of the king, Pedro the Cruel, are paint- 
ed three dead heads, and thereon hangs 
a tale of savage justice. The king 
overheard three of his judges combin- 
ing to give a false judgment in a cer- 
tain case about which they had been 
bribed, and then quarrel about their 
respective shares of their ill-gotten 
spoils. He suddenly appeared before 
them, and causing them to be instantly 
beheaded, placed their heads in the 
niches where now the paintings per- 
petuate the remembrance of the pun- 
ishment. Less excusable was another 
tragedy enacted within these walls, in 
the assassination of the brother of the 
king, who had been invited as a guest, 
and came unsuspicious of treachery. 
A deep red stain of blood in the marble 
floor still marks the spot of the murder. 
Well may Spain's most popular modern 
poet, the Duque de Rivas, in his beau- 
tiful poem, exclaim : 
“* Aun en las losas se mira 
Una tenaz mancha oscura;... 
Ni las edades la limpian! . 


Sangre! sangre! Oh cielos! cuantos, 
Sin saber que lo es, la pisan !"’* 


The gardens adjoining the palace 
are quaintly beautiful, the borders 
edged with myrtle and box, cut low 
and thick, with terraces and fountains, 
and kiosks, and, “surprises” of “ jets 


* “ Gne still sees on the pavement a dark spot—the 
lapse of ages has not eflacedit! Blood! blood! O 
Heaven ! how many tread it under foot without know- 
ing it!” 
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d'eau,” and arched walis festooned 
with beautiful hanging creepers, and 
a “luxe” of oriental vegetation. On 
one side are the white marble baths, 
cool and sombre, where the beautiful 
Maria de Padilla forgot the heat and 
glare of the Seville sun. It was the 
custom of the courtiers in her day to 
drink the water in which the ladies had 
bathed. Pedro the Cruel reproached 
one of his knights for not complying 
with this custom. “Sire,” he replied, 
“T should fear lest, having tasted the 
sauce, I should covet the bird!” 

The Aleazar formerly extended far 
beyond its present limits ; but the ruin- 
ed towers by the water-side are all that 
now remain to mark the course of the 
old walls. 

Our travellers could not resist one 
walk through the matchless cathedral 
on their way home ; but reserved their 
real visit to that and to the Giralda till 
the following day. The kind Regente 


de la Audiencia and his wife, to whom 
they had brought letters of introduc- 
tion, came to them in the evening, and 
arranged various expeditions for the 


ensuing week. 

Early the next morning the Countess 
L de R came to fetch one of 
the party to the church of S. Felipe 
Neri, which, like all the churches of 
the Oratcrians, is beautifully decorated, 
and most devout and reverent in its 
services, It is no easy matter to go on 
wheels in the streets of Seville. There 
are but two or three streets in which 
a carriage can go at all, or attempt to 
turn; and so to arrive at any given 
place, itis generally necessary to make 
the circuit of half the town. In addi- 
tion to this, the so-called pavement, 
angular, pointed, and broken, shakes 
every bone in one’s body. ‘To reach 
their destination on this particular 
morning, our friends had to traverse 
the market-place, and make an im- 
mense détour through various squares, 
passing meanwhile by several very in- 
teresting churches ; but it was all so 
much gain to the stranger. 

After mass, one of the fathers, who 
spoke English, kindly showed them the 
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treasures of his church, and amongst 
other things a beautiful silver-chased 
chapel behind the high altar, contain- 
ing some exquisite bénitiéres, cruc.fix 
es, and relies. The wooden crucifixes 
of Spain, mostly carved by great men, 
such as Alonso Caiio or Montan(s, 
are quite wonderful in beauty and 
force of expression ; but they are very 
difficult to obtain. They have a pret- 
ty custom in this church of offering two 
turtle doves in a pure whiie basket 
when a child is devoted tothe Blessed 
Virgin, which are left on the altar, as 
in the old days of the Purification, and 
the white basket is afterward laid up 
in the chapel. After breakfast the 
whole party arrived at the cathedral 
How describe this wonderful building ! 
To say it is such and such a height, 
and such and such a width, that it has 
so many columns, and so many chapels. 
and so many doors, and so many win 
dows. ... Why, Murray has done 
that far better than any one else! But 
to understand the cathedral at Seville, 
you must know it; you must feel it; 
you must live in it; you must see it 
at the moment of the setting sun, 
when the light streams in golden show- 
ers through those wonderful painted 
glass windows, (those chefs d’ceuvre of 
Arnold of Flanders,) jewelling the 
curling smoke of the incense still 
hanging round the choir; or else go 
there in the dim twilight, when the 
aisles seem to lengthen out into infinite 
space, and the only bright spot is from 
the ever-burning silver lamps which 
hang before the tabernacle. 

One of the party, certainly not given 
to admiration of either churches or 
Catholicity, exclaimed on leaving it: 
“Tt is a place where I could not help 
saying my prayers!” The good-na- 
tured Canon P. showed them all 
the treasures and pictures. They are 
too numerous to describe in detail; 
but some leave an indelible impres- 
sion. Among these is Murillo’s won- 
derful St. Antony, in the baptistery ; 
Alonso Caifio’s delicious little Virgin 
and Child, (called Nuestra Sefiora de 
Belem ;) Morales’s Dead Christ; a 
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very curious old Byzantine picture of 
the Virgin; and in the sacristy, the 
exquisite portraits by Murillo ‘of St. 
Leander, archbishop of Seville, the 
great reformer of the Spanish liturgy, 
whose bones rest in a silver coffin in the 
Capilla Real, and of St. Isadore, his 
brother, who succeeded him in the see, 
ealled the “ Excellent Doctor,” and 
whose body rests at Leon. Here also 
is a wonderful *“ Descent from the 
Cross,” by Campana, before which 
Murillo used to sit, and say “ he wait- 
ed till he was taken down;” and here, 
by his own particular wish, the great 
painter is puried. There is, besides, a 
fine portrait of St. Teresa; and round 
the handsome chapter-room are a 
whole series of beautiful oval portraits 
by Murillo, and also one of his best 
“ Conceptions.” Among the treasures 
is the cross made from the gold which 
Christopher Columbus brought home 
from America, and presented to the 
king; the keys of the town given up 
to Ferdinand by the Moorish king at 
the conquest of Seville; two beautiful 
ostensorios of the fifteenth century, 
covered with precious stones and mag- 
nificent pearls ; beautiful Cinquecento 
reliquaries presented by different popes ; 
finely illuminated missals in admirable 
preservation; an exquisitely carved 
ivory crucifix ; wonderful vestments, 
heavy with embroidery and seed- 
pearls ; the crown of King Ferdinand ; 
and last, not least, a magnificent taber- 
nacle altar-front, angels and candle- 
sticks, all in solid silver, beautiful in 
workmanship and design, used for 
Corpus Christi, and other solemn 
feasts of the Blessed Sacrament. One 
asks one’s self very often : “ How came 
all these treasures to escape the rapa- 
city of the French spoilers ?”’ 

The Royal Chapel contains the body 
of St. Ferdinan d, the pious conqueror 
of Seville, which town, as well as Cor- 
dova, le rescued from the hands of the 
Moors, after it had been in their pos- 
session five hundred and twenty-four 
Years. ‘This pious king, son to Al- 
phonse, king of Leon, bore witness by 
his conduct to the trath of his words 


on going into battle: “Thou, O Lord! 
who searchest the hearts of men, know- 
est that I desire but thy glory, and not 
mine.” To his saint-like mother, Be- 
rangera, he owed all the good and holy 
impressions of his life. He helped to 
build the cathedral of Toledo, of which 
he laid the first stone, and, in the midst 
of the splendors of the court, led a 
most ascetic and penitential life. Se- 
ville surrendered to him in 1249, after 
a siege of sixteen months, on which oc- 
casion the Moorish general exclaimed 
that “ only a saint who, by his justice 
and piety, had won heaven over to his 
interest, could have taken so strong a 
city with so small an army.” By the 
archbishop’s permission, the body of 
the saint was exposed for our travel- 
lers. It is in a magnificent silver 
shrine; and the features still retain a 
remarkable resemblance to his por- 
traits. His banner, crown, and sword 
were likewise shown to them, and the 
little ivory Virgin which he always 
fastened to the front of his saddle 
when going to battle. The cedar 
coffin still remains in which his body 
rested previous to iis removal to this 
more gorgeous shrine. On the three 
days in the year when his body is ex- 
posed, the troops all attend the mass, 
and lower their arms and colors to the 
great Christian conqueror. A little 
staircase at the back of the tomb brings 
you down into a tiny crypt, where, ar- 
ranged on shelves, are the coffins of 
the beautiful Maria Padilla, of Pedro 
the Cruel, and of their two sons: lat- 
terly, those of the children of the Duc 
and Duchesse de Montpensier have 
been added. Over the altar of the 
chapel above hangs a very curious 
wooden statue of the Virgin, given to 
St. Ferdinand by the good king Lou's 
of France. King Ferdinand adorned 
her with a crown of emeralds and a 
stomacher of diamonds, belonging to 
his mother, on condition that they 
should never be removed from the 
image. 

The organs are among the wouders 
of this cathedral, with their thousands 
of pipes, placed horizontally, in a fan- 
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like shape. The “retablo” at the 
back of the high altar is a marvel of 
wood-carving ; and the hundreds of 
lamps which burn before the different 
shrines are all of pure and massive sil- 
ver. One is tempted to ask: “ Was it 
by men and women like ourselves that 
cathedrals such as this were planned 
and built and furnished?” The chap- 
ter who undertook it are said to have 
deprived themselves even of the neces- 
saries of life to erect a basilica worthy 
of the name; and in this spirit of 
voluntary poverty and self-abnegation 
was it begun and completed. Never 
was there a moment when money was 
so plentiful in England as now, yet 
where will a cathedral be found built 
since the fifteenth century ? 

At the west end lies Fernando, son 
of the great Christopher Columbus, 
who himself died at Valladolid, and is 
said to rest inthe Havana. The mot- 
to on the tomb is simple but touch- 
ing : 


A Castilla y 4 Leon, mundo nuevo did Colon. 


Over this stone, during holy week, 


is placed the “ monumento,” an enor- 
mous tabernacle, more than 100 feet 
high, which is erected to contain the 
sacred host on Holy Thursday : when 
lighted up, with the magnificent silver 
custodia, massive silver candlesticks, 
and a profusion of flowers and candles, 
it forms a “ sepulchre” unequalled in 
the world for beauty and splendor. 
Passing at last under the Moorish 
arch toward the north-east end of the 
cathedral, our travellers found them- 
selves in a beautiful cloistered “ patio,” 
full of orange-trees in full blossom, 
with a magnificent fountain in the 
‘entre. In one corner is the old stone 
julpit from which St. Vincent Ferrer, 
St. John of Avila, and other saints 
preached to the people: an inscription 
records the fact. Over the beautiful 
door which leads into the cathedral 
hang various curious emblems: a horn, 
a crocodile, a rod, and a bit, said to re- 
present pleuty, prudence, justice, and 
temperance. To the left is the stair- 
case leading to the Columbine library, 
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given by Fernando, and containing 
some very interesting mss. of Chris- 
topher Columbus. One book is full 
of quotations, in his own handwriting, 
from the Psalms and the Prophets, 
proving the existence of the New 
World ; another is a plan of the globe 
and of the zodiac drawn out by him. 
There is also a universal history, with 
copious notes, in the same bold, clear, 
fine handwriting ; and a series of his 
letters to the king, written in Latin. 
Above the bookshelves are a succession 
of curious portraits, including those of 
Christopher Columbus and his son 
Fernando, which were given by Louis 
Philippe to the library ; of Velasquez ; 
of Cardinal Mendoza; of S. Fernan- 
do, by Murillo; and of our own Car- 
dinal Wiseman, who, a native of Se- 
ville, is held in the greatest love and 
veneration here. A touching little ac- 
count of his life and death has lately 
been published in Seville by the talent- 
ed Spanish author, Don Leon Car- 
bonero y Sol, with the appropriate 
heading, “ Sicut vita finis ita.” Our 
party were also shown the sword of 
Fernand Gonsalves, a fine two-edged 
blade, which did good service in rescu- 
ing Seville from the Moors. 

Redescending the stairs, our travel- 
lers mounted the beautiful Moorish 
tower of the Giralda, built in the 
twelfth century by Abu Yusuf Yacub, 
who was also the constructor of the 
bridge of boats across the Guadalqui- 
ver. This tower forms the great fea- 
ture in every view of Seville, and is 
matchless both from its rich yellow and 
red-brown color, its sunken Moorish 
decorations, and the extreme beauty of 
its proportions. It was originally 250 
feet high, and built as a minaret, from 
whence the muezzin summoned the 
faithful to prayers in the mosque hard 
by ; but Ferdinand Riaz added an- 
other 100 feet, and, fortunately, in per- 
fect harmony with the original design. 
He girdled it with a motto from Pro 
verbs xviii.: “ Nomen Domini fortis- 
sima turris.” 

The ascent is very easy, being by 
ramps sloping gently upward. The 
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Giralda is under the special patronage 
of SS. Justina and Rufina, daughters 
of a potter in the town, who suffered 
martyrdom in 304 for refusing to sell 
their vessels for the use of the heathen 
sacrifices. Sta. Justina expired cn the 
rack, while Sta. Rufina was strangled. 
The figure which crowns the tower is 
that of Faith, and is in bronze, and 
beautifully carved. 

The bells are very fine in tone ; but 
what repays one for the ascent is the 
view, not only over the whole town and 
neighborhood, but over the whole body 
of the huge cathedral, with its forest of 
pinnacles and its wonderfully construct- 
ed roof, which looks massive enough 
to outlast the world. The delicate 
Gothic balustrades are the home of 
a multitude of hawks, (the Falco tinun- 
culoides,) who career round and round 
the beautiful tower, and are looked 
upon almost as sacred birds. 

The thing which strikes one most in 
the look of the town from hence is the 
absence of streets. From their exces- 
sive narrowness, they are invisible at 
this great height, and the houses seem 
all massed together, without any means 
of egress or ingress. The view of the 
setting sun from this tower is a thing 
never to be forgotten; nor the effect 
of it lit up at night, when it seems to 
hang like a brilliant chandelier from 
the dark blue vault above. 

Tired as our travellers were, they 
could not resist one short visit that af- 
ternoon to the Museum, and to that 
wonderful little room below, which 
contains a few pictures only, but those 
few unrivalled in the world. 

Here, indeed, one sees what Murillo 
could do. The “St. Thomas of Vil- 
lanueva,” giving alms to the beggar, 
(called by the painter himself his own 
picture ;) the “ St. Francis” embracing 
the crucified Saviour; the “St. An- 
tony,” with a lily in adoration before 
the infant Jesus; the “ Nativity ;” the 
“San Felix de Cantalicia,” holding 
the infant Saviour in his arms, which 
the blessed Virgin is coming down to 
receive ; the “SS. Rufina and Jus- 
tina ;” and last, not least, the Virgin, 


which earned him ‘he title’ of * El 
Pintor de las Concepciones.” Each 
and all are matchless in taste, in ex- 
pression, in feeling; above all, in de- 
votion. It is impossible to meditate 
on any one of these mysteries in our 
blessed Lord’s life without the recol- 
lection of one of these pictures rising 
up instantly in one’s mind, as the 
purest embodiment of the love, or 
the adoration, or the compunction, 
which such meditations are meant to 
eall forth; they are in themselves a 
prayer. 

In the evening one of the party wen‘ 
with the regent to call on the vene 
rable cardinal archbishop, whose fine 
palace is exactly opposite the east front 
of the cathedral. It was very sad to 
wind up that fine staircase, and see 
him in that noble room, groping his 
way, holding on by the wall, for he is 
quite blind. It is hoped, however, that 
an operation for cataract, which is con- 
templated, may be successful. He was 
most kind, and gave the English stran- 
ger a place in the choir of the cathe- 
dral for the processional services of the 
holy week and Easter—a great fa- 
vor, generally only accorded to royal- 
ty, and of which the lady did not fail 
to take advantage. M. Leon Carbo- 
nero y Sol, the author and clever edi- 
tor of the. “Crux,” paid them a visit 
that evening. By his energy and per- 
severance this monthly periodical has 
been started at Seville, which is an 
event in this non-literary country ; and 
he has written several works, both bio- 
graphical and devotional, which de- 
serve a wider reputation than they 
have yet obtained. 

The following day, being Wednes- 
day in holy week, the whole party re- 
turned to the cathedral, to see the im- 
pressive and beautiful ceremony of the 
Rending of the White Veil, and the 
“ Rocks being rent,” at the moment 
when that passage is chanted in the 
Gospel of the Passion. The effect 
was very fine; and all the more 
from the sombre light of the cathe- 
dral, every window in which was shad- 
ed hy black curtains, and every picture 
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and image shrouded in black.” At 
vespers, the canons, as at Cadiz, knelt 
prostrate before the altar, and were 
covered with a black red-cross flag. 
At four o’clock our travellers went to 
the Audiencia, where the regent and 
his kind wife had given them all seats 
to see the processions. How are these 
to be described? They are certainly 
appreciated by the people themselves ; 
but they are not suited to English taste, 
especially in the glare of a Seville sun : 
and unless representations of the ter- 
rible and awful events connected with 
our Lord’s passion be depicted with 
the skill of a great artist, they become 
simply intensely painful. The thing 
which was touching and beautiful was 
the orderly arrangement of the proces- 
sions themselves, and the way in which 
men of the highest rank, of royal blood, 
and of the noblest orders, did not hesi- 
tate to walk for hours through the 
dusty, crowded, burning streets for 
three successive days, with the sole 
motive of doing honor to their Lord, 
whose badge they wore. 

The processions invariably ended by 
passing through the cathedral and stop- 
ping for some minutes in the open space 
between the high altar and the choir. 
Tke effect of the brilliant mass of 
light thrown by thousands of wax ta- 
pers, as the great unwieldy catafalque 
was borne through the profound dark- 
ness of the long aisles, was beautiful 
in the extreme; and representations 
which looked gaudy in the sunshine 
were mellowed and softened by the 
contrast with the night. The best 
were “The Sacred Infancy,” the 
“ Bearing of the Cross,” and the 
“Descent from the Cross.” In all, 
the figures were the size of life, and 
these three were beautifully and na- 
turally designed. Less pleasing to 
English eyes, in spite of their won- 
derful splendor, were those of the 
blessed Virgin, decked out in gor- 
geous velvet robes, embroidered in 
gold, and covered with jewels, with 


* Faber says very beautifully : “ Passion-tide veils 
the face of the crucifix, only that it may be more vi- 
vid in our hearts.” 


lace pocket-handkerchiefs in the hand, 
and all the paraphernalia of a fine lady 
of the nineteenth century! It is con- 
trary to our purer taste, which thinks 
of her as represented in one of Ra- 
phael’s chaste and modest pictures, 
with the simple robe and headdress 
of her land and people ; or else in the 
glistening white marble, chosen by our 
late beloved cardinal as the fittest ma- 
terial for a representation of her in his 
“ Ex Voto,” and which speaks of the 
spotless purity of her holy life. Leav- 
ing the house of the regent, the party 
made their way with difficulty through 
the dense crowd to the cathedral, 
where the Tenebre began, followed 
by the Miserere, beautifully and 
touchingly sung, without any organ 
accompaniments, at the high altar. It 
was as if the priests were pleading for 
their people’s sins before the throne 
of God. The next day was spent al- 
together in these solemn holy Thurs- 
day services. After early communion 
at the fine church of S. Maria Magda- 
lena, thronged, like all the rest, with 
devout worshippers, our party went to 
high mass at the cathedral, after which 
the blessed sacrament, according to 
custom, was carried to the gigantic 
“ monumento,.” or sepulchre, before 
mentioned, erected at the west door 
of the cathedral, and dazzling with 
light. Then came the “ Cena” in the 
archbishop’s palace, at which his blind- 
ness prevented his officiating; and 
then our travellers went round the 
town to visit the “sepulchres” in the 
different churches, one more beautiful 
than the other, and thronged with such 
kneeling crowds that going from one 
to the other was a matter of no small 
difficulty. The heat also increased 
the fatigue ; and here, as at Palermo, 
no carriages are allowed from holy 
Thursday till Easter day: every one 
must perform these pious pilgrimages 
on foot. At half-past two, they went 
back to the cathedral for the washing 
of the feet. An eloquent sermon fol- 
lowed, and then began the Tenebre 
and the Miserere as before, with the 
entry of the processions between: the 
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whole lasted till half-past eleven at 
night. 

Good Friday was as solemn as the 
same day is at Rome or at Jerusalem. 
The adoraticn of the cross in the cathe- 
dral was very fine: but women were 
not allowed to kiss it as in the Holy 
City. After that was over, some of 
the party, by the kind invitation of the 
Due and Duchesse de Montpensier, 
went to their private chapel, at St. 
Elmo, for the “Tre Ore d’Agonie,” 
being from twelve to three o'clock, or 
the hours when our Saviour hung upon 
the cross. It was a most striking and 
impressive service. The beautiful 
chapel was entirely hung with biack, 
and pitch dark. On entering, it was 
impossible to see one’s way among the 
kneeling figures on the floor, all, of 
course, in deep mourning. The sole 
light was very powerfully thrown on 
a most beautiful picture of the cruci- 
fixion, in which the figures were the 
size of life. The sermon, or rather 
meditation on the seven words of our 
Lord on the cross, was preached by 
the superior of the oratory of S. Felippo 


Neri, a man of great eloquence and 


personal holiness. It would be impos- 
sible to exaggerate the beauty and 
pathos of two of these meditations ; the 
one on the charity of our blessed Lord, 
the other on his desolation. A long 
low sob burst from the hearts of his 
hearers at the conclusion of the latter. 
The wailing minor music between was 
equally beautiful and appropriate ; it 
was as the lament of the angels over 
the lost, in spite of the tremendous sa- 
crifice! At half-past three, the party 
returned to the cathedral, where the 
services lasted till nine in the evening, 
and then came home in the state of 
mind and feeling so wonderfully re- 
presented by De la Roche, in the last 
portion of his “ Good Friday” picture. 
Beautifully does Faber exclaim: “ The 
hearts of the saints, like sea-sheils, 
murmur of the passion evermore.” 
The holy Saturday functions began 
soon after five the next morning, and 
were as admirably conducted as all 
the rest. Immense praise was due to 


the “maestro de ceremonias,” who 


had arranged services so varied and 
so complicated with such perfect or- 
der and precision: and the conduct 
of the black-veiled kneeling multitude 
throughout was equally admirable ; 
one and all seemed absorbed by the 
devotions of the time and season. 

That evening. the Vigil of Easter 
was spent in the cathedral by some of 
our party in much the same manner 
as they had done on a preceding one 
in the Holy City two years | efore. 
The night was lovely. The moon was 
streaming through the cloisters on the 
orange-trees of the beautiful “ patio,” 
across which the Giralda threw a deep 
sharp shadow, the silver light catching 
the tips of the arches, and shining 
with almost startling brightness on the 
“ Pieta” in the little wayside chapel 
at the south entrance of the court. 
All spoke of beauty, and of peace, 
and of rest, and of stillness, and of 
the majesty of God. Inside the church 
were groups of black or veiled figures, 
mostly women, (were not women the 
first at the sepulchre?) kneeling be- 
fore the tabernacle, or by the little 
lamps burning here and there in the 
side chapels. Each heart was pour- 
ing forth its secret burden of sorrow or 
of sin into the sacred heart which had 
been so lately pierced to receive it. 
At two in the morning matins began, 
“ Hzee dies quam fecit Dominus ;” and 
after matins a magnificent Te Deum, 
pealed forth by those gigantic organs, 
and sung by the whole strength of the 
choir and by the whole body of voices 
of the crowd, which by that time had 
filled every available kneeling space 
in the vast cathedral. Then came 
a procession; all the choristers in 
red cassocks, with white cottas and 
little gold diadems. High mass fol- 
lowed, and then low masses at all 
the side altars, with hundreds of com- 
municants, and the Russian salutation 
of “Christ is risen !” on every tongue. 
It was “a night to be remembered,” 
as indeed was all this holy week : and 
now people seemed too happy to speak ; 
joy says short words and few ones. 
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Many have asked : « Is it equal to Je- 
rusalem or Rome?” In point of ser- 
vices, “ Yes ;” in point of interest, 
“ No;” tor the presence of the Holy 
Father in the one place, and the vi- 
vidness of recollection which the actual 
scenes of our blessed Lord’s passion 
inspires in the other, must ever make 
the holy and eternal cities things apart 
ard sacred from all besides. But no- 
where else can “ fonctions” be seen in 
such perfection or with such solemnity 
as at Seville. Everything is reverent- 
ly and well done, and nothing has 
changed in the ceremonial for the last 
three hundred years. 

A domestic sorrow had closed the 
palace of the Duc and Duchesse de 
Montpensier as far as their receptions 
were concerned ; but they kindly gave 
our party permission to see both house 
and gardens, which well deserve a 
visit. The palace itself reminded 
them a little of the Due d’Aumale’s 
at Twickenham: not in point of ar- 
chitecture, but in its beautiful and in- 
teresting contents ; in its choice collec- 
tions of pictures, and books, and works 
of art, and in the general tone which 
pervaded the whole. There are two 
exquisite Murillos; a “St. Joseph” 
and a * Holy Family ;’ a “ Divino 
Morales ;’ a “ Piet ;’ some beautiful 
* Zurbarans ;’ and some very clever 
and characteristic sketches by Goya. 
They have some curious historical 
portraits also, and some very pretty 
modern pictures. The rooms and pas- 
sages abound in beautiful cabinets, 
rare china, sets of armor, African trap- 
pings, and oriental costumes. In the 
snug low rooms looking on the garden, 
and reminding one of Sion or of Chis- 
wick, there are little fountains in the 
centre of each, combining oriental 
luxury and freshness with European 
comfort. The gardens are delicious. 
They contain a magnificent specimen 
of the “ palma regis,” and quantities 
of rare and beautiful shrubs ; also an 
aviary of curious and scarce birds. 
You wander for ever through groves 
of orange, and palms, and aloes, and 
under trellises covered with luxu- 
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riant creepers and clustering roses, 
with a feeling of something like envy 
at the climate, which seems to produce 
everything with comparatively little 
trouble or culture. To be sure there 
is “le revers de la médaille,” when the 
scorching July sun has burnt up all this 
lovely vegetation. But the spring in 
the garden of St. Elmo is a thing to 
dream about. 

From this eajoyable palace our par- 
ty went on to visit * Pilate’s House,” 
so called because built by Don En- 
rique de Ribera, of the exact propor. 
tions of the original, in commemora- 
tion of his pilgrimage to Jerusalem 
in 1519, It is now the property of the 
Duque de Medina Sidonia. Passing 
into a cool “ patio,” you see a black 
cross, marking the first of the stations 
of a very famous Via Crucis, which 
begins here and ends at the Cruz del 
Campo outside the town. There is a 
pretty little chapel opening out of the 
“patio,” ornamented with Alhambra 
work, as is all the rest of this lovely 
litle moresque palace. It is a tho- 
rough bit of Damascus, with its won- 
derful arabesqued ceilings, and lace- 
like carvings on the walls and stair- 
cases, and cloistered “patios,” and 
marble floors and fountains. Be- 
hind is a little garden full of palms, 
orange-trees, and roses in full flow- 
er, and, at the time our travellers 
saw it, carpeted with Neapolitan vio- 
lets ; quaint low hedges, as in the Al- 
cazar gardens, divided the beds, and 
broken sculpture lay here and there. 

One of the great treasures of Seville 
had yet been unvisited by our party, 
and that was the Lonja, formerly the 
Exchange, a noble work of Herrera’s. 
It stands between the cathedral and 
the Alcazar, and is built in the shape 
of a great quadrangle, each side being 
about two hundred feet wide. As- 
cending the fine marble staircase, they 
came to the long “sala” containing 
the famous “Indian Archives,” that 
is, all the letters and papers concern- 
ing the discovery of South America. 
There are thousands of ms. letters, 
beautifully arranged and docketed ; 
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and among them the autographs of 
Fernando Cortes, Pizarro, Magellan, 
Americo Vespuzio, (who could not 
write his own name, and signed with 
a mark,) Fra Bartolomeo de las Cazas, 
and many others. There is also the 
original bull of the pope, granting the 
new South American discoveries to 
the Spaniards ; and another, defining 
the rights between the Spaniards and 
the Portuguese in the matter of the 
conquered lands. The librarian, a 
very intelligent and good-natured per- 
sonage, also showed them a curious 
list, sent home and signed by Fernan- 
do Cortes, of the silks, painted cala- 
bashes, feathers, and costumes pre- 
sented by him to the king; and a 
quantity of autograph letters of Charles 
V., Ferdinand and Isabella, and of 
Philip IV. Fernando Cortes died at 
Castilleja, on December 3, 1547, and 
the following day his body was trans- 
ported to the family vault of the 
Duque de Medina Sidonia, in the 
monastery of San Isidoro del Campo. 
The Duc de Montpensier has _pur- 
chased the house, and made a collec- 
tion of everything belonging to the 
great discoverer, including his books, 
his letters, various objects of natural 
history, and some very curious por- 
traits, not only of Cortes himself, but 
of Christopher Columbus, Pizarro, 
Magellan, the Marques del Valle, (of 
the Sicilian family of Monteleone,) 
Bernal Diaz, Velasquez, of the his- 
torian of the conquest of Mexico, Don 
Antonio Solis, and many others. 

In the afternoon, the Marques de 
P. called for our travellers to 
take them to the university, and to in- 
troduce them to the rector and to the 
librarian, whose name was the well-de- 
served one of Don José Bueno, a most 
clever and agreeable man, whose pure 
Castilian accent made his Spanish per- 
fectly intelligible to his English visit- 
ors. He very good-naturedly under- 
took to show them all the most inte- 
resting Mss. himself, together with 
some beautiful missals, rare first edi- 
tons of various classical works, and 
suin2 very clever etchings of Goya's 


of bull-fights and ladics—the latter of 
doubtful propriety. In the church be- 
longing to the university are some fine 
pictures by Roelas and Alonso Cafio, 
some beautiful carvings by Montanés, 
and several very fine monuments. In 
the rector’s own room is a magnificent 
“ St. Jerome,” by Lucas Kranach, the 
finest work of that artist that exists. 
There are 1,200 students in this uni- 
versity, which rivals that of Salaman- 
ca in importance. 

Taking leave of the kind librarian, 
the Marques de P- went on to 
show them a private collection of pic- 
tures belonging to the Marques Ces- 
sera. Amidst a quantity of rubbish 
were a magnificent “ Crucifixion,” by 
Alonso Cafio; a Crucifix, painted on 
wood, by Murillo, for an infirmary, and 
concealed by a Franciscan during the 
French occupation in 1812; a Zurba- 
ran, with his own signature in the 
corner; ard, above all, a “ Christ 
bound with the Crown of Thorns,” by 
Murillo, which is the gem of the whole 
collection, and perfectly beautiful both 
in coloring and expression, 

Coming home, they went to see the 
house to which Murillo was taken af- 
ter his accident at Cadiz, and where 
he finally died; also the site of his 
original burial, before his body was 
removed to the cathedral where it now 
rests. 

But one of the principal charms of 
our travellers’ residence in Seville has 
not yet been mentioned ; and that was 
their acquaintance, through the kind 
Bishop of Antinoe, with Fernan Ca- 
ballero. She may be called the Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton of Spain, in the 
sense of refinement of taste and catho- 
licity of feeling. But her works are 
Jess what are commonly called novels 
than pictures of home life in Spain, 
like Hans Anderzen’s “ Improvisatore,” 
or Tourgeneff's * Scénes de la Vie en 
Russie.” 

This charming lady, by birth a Ger- 
man on the father’s side, and by mar- 
riage connected with all the “ bluest 
blood” in Spain, lives in apartments 
given her by the queen in the palace 
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of the Aleazar. Great trials and sor- 
rows have not dimmed the fire of her 
genius or extinguished one spark of 
the loving charity which extends itself 
io all that suffer. Her tenderness to- 
ward animals, unfortunately a rare vir- 
tue in Spain, is one of her marked 
characteristics. She has lately been 
striving to establish a socicty in Seville 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals, 
after the model of the London one, and 
often told one of our party that she 
never left her home without praying 
that she might not see or hear any ill- 
usage to God's creatures. She is no 
longer young, but still preserves traces 
of a beauty which in former years 
made her the admiration of the court. 
Her playfulness and wit, always tem- 
pered by a kind thoughtfulness for the 
feelings of others, and her agreeable- 
ness in converzation, seen only to have 
increased with lengthened experience 
of people and things. Nothing was 
pleasanter than to sit in the corner of 
her little drawing-room, or, still better, 
in her tiny study, and hear her pour 
out anecdote after anecdote of Spanish 
life and Spanish peculiarities, especial- 
ly among the poor. But if one wish- 
ed to excite her, one had but to touch 
on questions regarding her faith and 
the so-called “ progress” of her coun- 
try. Then all her Andalusian blood 
would be roused, and she would de- 
claim for hours in no measured terms 
against the spoliation of the monaste- 
ries, those centres of education and ci- 
vilization in the villages and outlying 
districts ; against the introduction of 
schools without religion, and colleges 
without faith; and the propagation of 
infidel opinions through the current 
literature of the day. 

Previous acquaintance with the peo- 
ple had already made some of our 
travellers aware of the justice of 
many of her remarks. Catholicism 
in Spain is not merely the religion of 
the people; at ts their life. It is so 
mixed up with their common expres- 
sions and daily habits, that, at first, 
there seems to a stranger almost an 
irreverence in their ways. It is not 


till you get thoroughly at home, both 
with them and their language, that you 
begin to perceive that holy familiarity, 
if one may so speak, with our divine 
Lord and his Mother which impreg- 
nates their lives and colors all their 
actions. Theirs is a world of traditions, 
which familiarity from the cradle have 
turned into faith, and for that faith 
they are ready to die. Ask a Span- 
ish peasant why she plants rosemary 
in her garden. She will directly tell 
you that it was on a rosemary-bush 
that the blessed Virgin hung our Sa- 
viour's clothes out to dry as a baby. 
Why will a Spaniard never shoot a 
swallow? Because it was a swallow 
that tried to pluck the thorns out of 
the crown of Christ as he hung on the 
cross. Why does the owl no longer 
sing? Because he was by when our 
Saviour expired, and since then his 
only ery is “ Crux! crux!” Why are 
dogs so often called Melampo in Spain ? 
Because it was the name of the dog of 
the shepherds who worshipped at the 
manger at Bethlehem. What is the 
origin of the red rose? A drop of the 
Saviour’s blood fell on the white roses 
growing at the foot of the cross—and 
so on, for ever! Call it folly, super- 
stition—what you will, You will ne- 
ver eradicate it from the heart of the 
people, for it is as their flesh and blood, 
and their whole habits of thought, 
manners, and customs run in the same 
groove. They have, like the Italians, 
a wonderful talent for “ improvising” 
both stories and songs; but the same 
beautiful thread of tender piety runs 
through the whole. 

One day, Fernan Caballero tuld 
them, an old beggar was sitting on the 
steps of the Alcazar: two or three 
children, tired of play, came and sat 
by him, and asked him, child-like, for 
“a story.” He answered as follows: 
“ There was once a hermit, who lived 
in a cave near thesea, He was avery 
good and charitable man, and he heard 
that in a village on the mountain above 
there was a very bad fever, and that 
no one would go and nurse the people 
for fear of infection. So up he toiled, 
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day after day, to tend the sick, and look 
after their wants. At last he began 
to get tired, and to think it would be 
far better if he were to move his her- 
mitage up the hill, and save himself 
the daily toil. As he walked up one 
day, turning this idea over in his mind, 
he heard some one behind him saying: 
‘One, two, three.” He looked round, 
and saw no one. He walked on, and 
again heard: ‘ Four, five, six, seven.’ 
Turning short round this time, he be- 
held one in white and glistening rai- 
ment, who gently spoke as follo “" 
am your guardian angel, and am count- 
ing the steps which you take for Christ's 
poor.” 

The children understood the drift of 
it as well as you or I, reader! and this 
is a sample of their daily talk. Their 
reverence for age is alsoa striking and 
touching characteristic. The poorest 


beggar is addressed by them as “ tio” or 
“ tia,” answering to our “ daddy” or 
“‘ granny ;” and should one pass their 
cottage as they are sitting down to their 
daily meal, they always rise and offer 
him a place, and ask him to say grace 


for them, “echar la benedicion.” 
They are, indeed, a most lovable 
race, and their very pride increases 
one’s respect for them. Often in their 
travels did one of the party lose her 
way, either in going to some distant 
church in the early morning, or in 
Visiting the sick; and often was she 
obliged to have recourse to her bad 
Spanish to be put in the right road. 
An invariable courtesy, and generally 
an insistence on accompanying her 
home, was the result. But if any 
money or fee were offered for the 
service, the indignant refusal, or, still 
worse, the hurt look which the veriest 
child would put on at what it consider- 
ed the height of insult and unkindness, 
very soon cured her of renewing the 
atiempt. 

Another touching trait in their cha- 
racter is their intense reverence for the 
bleszed sacrament. In the great cere- 
monies of the church, or when it is 
passing down the street to a sick per- 
son, the same veneration is shown. 
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One day, one of the English ladies was 
buying some photographs in a shop, 
and the tradesman was explaining to 
her the different prices and sizes of 
each, when, all of a sudden, he stop- 
ped short, exclaiming : “Sua Maestd 
viene!” and leaving the astonished 
lady at the counter, rushed out of his 
shop-door. She, thinking it was the 
royalties, who were then at the Alca- 
zar, went out too to look, when, to her 
pleasure and surprise, she saw the 
shonpman and all the rest of the world, 
gentle and simple, kneeling reverently 
in the mud before the messenger of 
the Great King, who was bearing the 
host to a dying man. On the day 
when it is carried processionally to 
the hospitals, (one of which is the first 
Sunday after Easter,) every window 
and baleony is “ parata,” or hung with 
red, as in Italy at the passage of the 
Holy Father; every one throws flow- 
ers and bouquets on the baldachino, and 
that to such an extent that the choir- 
boys are forced to carry great clothes- 
baskets to receive them: the people 
declare that the very horses kneel! 
The feast of Corpus Christi was un- 
fortunately not witnessed by our tra- 
vellers. Calderon, in his Autos Sa- 
cramentales, speaking of it, says : 


“Que en el gran dia de Dios, 
Quien no esta loco, no es cuerdo 


™ 


Here is indeed “a voice from the 
land of faith.” The choir on the occa- 
sion dance before the host a dance so 
solemn, so suggestive, and so peculiar, 
that no one who has witnessed it can 
speak of it without emotion. Fernan 
Caballero talked much also of the great 
purity of morals among the peasantry. 
Infanticide, that curse of England, is 
absolutely unknown in Spain ; whether 
from the number of foundling hospitals, 
or from what other reasons, we leave 
it to the political economists to discover. 
A well-known Spanish writer describes 
the women as having “ Corazones de- 
lectos, minas de amores,” and being 
“ puros y santos modelos de esposas y 
de madres.” (Exceptional hearts, mines 
of love, and being pure and holy models 
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of wives and mothers.) They are also 
wonderfully cleanly, both in their houses 
and their persons. There are never 
any bad smells in the streets or lodg- 
ings. Fleas abound from the great 
heat; but no other vermin is to be met 
with either in the’ inns or beds, or in 
visiting among the sick poor, in all of 
which they form a marked contrast to 
the Italian peasantry, and, I fear we 
must add, to the English ! 

Their courtesy toward one another 
is also widely different from the ordina- 
ry gruff, boorish intercourse of our own 
poor people ; and the very refusal to a 
beggar, “ Perdone, Usted, por Dios, her- 
mano!” * speaks of the same gentle con- 
sideration for the feelings of their neigh- 
bors which characterizes the race, and 
emanates from that divine charity which 
dwells not only on their lips, but in their 
hearts. One peculiarity in their con- 
versation has not yet been alluded to, 
and that is their passion for proverbs. 
They cannot frame a sentence without 
one, and they are mostly such as illus- 
trate the kindly, trustful, pious nature 
of the people. “ Haz lo bien, y no mi- 
ra & quien.” (Do good, and don’t look 
to whom.) “ Quien no es agradecido, 
no es bien nacido.” (He who is not 
courteous is not well born.) “Cosa 
cumplida solo en la otra vida.” (The 
end of all things is only seen in the 
future life.) And so on ad infinitum. 

No description of Seville would be 
complete without mention of the “ pa- 
tio,” so important a feature in every 
Andalusian house; and no words can 


* “ Forgive me, for the love of God, brother !”” 


be so good for the purpose as those of 
Fernan Caballero, which we translate 
almost literally from her “ Familia de 
Alvareda :” 

“The house was spacious and seru- 
pulously clean; on each side of the 
door was a bench of stone. In the 
porch hung a little lamp before the 
image of our Lord, in a niche over 
the entrance, according to the Catho- 
lic custom of placing all things un- 
der holy protection. In the middle 
was the ‘patio,’ a necessity to the 
Andalusian; and in the centre of this 
spacious court, an enormous orange- 
tree raised its leafy head from its ro- 
bust and clean trunk. For an infinity 
of generations had this beautiful tree 
been a source of delight to the family. 
The women made tonic concoctions 
of its leaves, the daughters adorned 
themselves with its flowers, the boys 
cooled their blood with its fruits, the 
birds made their home in its boughs. 
The rooms opened out of the ‘ patio,’ 
and borrowed their light from thence. 
This ‘ patio’ was the centre of all— 
the ‘home,’ the piace of gathering 
when the day’s work was over. The 
orange-tree loaded the air with its 
heavy perfume, and the waters of the 
fountain fell in soft showers on the 
marble basin, fringed with the delicate 
maiden-hair fern ; and the father, lean- 
ing against the tree, smoked his ‘ cigar- 
ro de papel;’ and the mother sat at 
her work ; while the little ones played 
at her feet, the eldest resting his head 
ona big dog stretched at full length 
on the cool marble slabs. All was 
still, and peaceful, and beautiful.” 
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From Once a Week. 
SIR RALPH DE BLANC-MINSTER. 


THE VOW. 


HusH! ’tis a tale of the elder time, 

Caught from an old barbaric rhyme, 

How the fierce Sir Ralph of the haughty hand 
Harnessed him for our Saviour’s land ! 


“ Time trieth troth!” thus the lady said, 
“ And a warrior must rest in Bertha’s bed; 
Three years let the severing seas divide, 
And strike thou for Christ and thy trusting bride !” 


So he buckled on the beamy blade, 

That Gaspar of Spanish Leon made, 

Whose hilted cross is the awful sign : 

It must burn for the Lord and his tarnished shrine! 


THE ADIEU. 


“ Now a long farewell! tall Stratton tower, 
Dark Bude! thy fatal sea: 
And God thee speed, in hall and bower, 
My manor of Bien-aimé ! 


“Thou, too, farewell! my chosen bride, 
Thou rose of Rou-tor land: 
Though all on earth were false beside, 
I trust thy plighted hand. 


«Dark seas may swell, and tempests lower, 
And surging billows foam ; 
The cresset of thy bridal bower 
Shall guide the wanderer home ! 


On! for the cross! in Jesu’s land, 
When Syrian armies flee, 

Onc thought shall thrill my lifted hand, 
I strike for God and thee !” 




















Sir Ralph de Blanc-Minster. 


THE BATTLE. 


Hark! how tae brattling trumpets blare ! 
Lo! the red banners flaunt the air ! 
And see! his good sword girded on, 
The stern Sir Ralph to the war is gone ! 


Hurrah! for the Syrian dastards flee : 
Charge! charge! ye western chivalry ! 
Sweet is the strife for God’s renown, 
The Cross is up and the Crescent down ! 


The weary warrior seeks his tent : 

For the good Sir Ralph is pale and spent ; 
Five wounds he reaped in the field of fame, 
Five in his blessed Master’s name. 


The solemn leech looks sad and grim, 

As he binds and soothes each gory limb; 
And the girded priest must chant and pray, 
Lest the soul unhouseled pass away. 


THE TREACHERY. 


A sound of horsehoofs on the sand! 
And ha! a page from Cornish land. 
“ Tidings,” he said, as he bent the knee ; 
“ Tidings, my lord, from Bien-aimé. 


«“ The owl shrieked thrice from the warder’s tower: 
The crown-rose withered in her bower: 
Thy good gray foal, at evening fed, 


bbe 


Lay in the sunrise stark and dead! 
y 


«“ Dark omens three!” the sick man cried ; 
“ Say on the woe thy looks betide.” 
“ Master! at bold Sir Rupert’s call, 

Thy Lady Bertha fled the hall!” 


THE SCROLL. 


“ Bring me,” he said, “ that scribe of fame, 
Symeon el Siddekah his name ; 
With parchment skin, and pen in hand, 
I would devise my Cornish land ! 


“ Seven goodly manors, fair and wide, 
Stretch from the sea to Tamar-side, 
And Bien-aimé, my hall and bower, 

Nestles beneath tall Stratton tower ! 


Sir Ralph de Blanc- Minster. 





“ All these I render to my God! 

By seal and signet, knife and sod : 
i I give and grant to church and poor, 
In franc almoign for evermore ! 


“Choose ye seven men among the just, 
And bid them hold my lands in trust, 
On Michael’s morn and Mary’s day 
To deal the dole and watch and pray! 


“ Then bear me, coldly, o’er the deep, 
*Mid my own people I would sleep : 
h Their hearts shall melt, their prayers will breathe, 
Where he who loved them rests beneath. 





“Mould me in stone, as here I lie, § 
My face upturned to Syria’s sky ; 
Carve ye this good sword at my side, | 
And write the legend, ‘ True and tried !’ 4 





“ Let mass be said, and requiem sung ; 
And that sweet chime I loved be rung: 
Those sounds along the northern wall 
Shall thrill me like a trumpet-call !” 


Thus said he—and at set of sun 

The bold crusader’s race was run. 

Seek ye his ruined hall and bower? 
Then stand beneath tall Stratton tower! 


THE MORT-MAIN. 


Now the demon watched for the warrior’s soul 
*Mid the din of war where blood-streams roll ; 
He had waited long on the dabbled sand 

Ere the priest had cleansed the gory hand. 


Then as he heard the stately dole 
Wherewith Sir Ralph had soothed his soul, 
The unclean spirit turned away 

With a baffled glare of grim dismay. 


But when he caught those words of trust, 
That sevenfold choice among the just, 
“Ho! ho!” cried the fiend, with a mock at heaven, 
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“1 have lost but one—I shall win the seven! 
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Guettée’s Papacy Schismatic. 


ORIGINAL, 








GUETTRE’S PAPACY SCHISMATIC.* 


Tuts volume purports to be the 
transl: a of a late French work en- 
titled, “ The Papacy Schismatie; or, 
Rome in her Relations with the Eastern 
Church—La Papautée Schismatique ; 
ou Rome dans ses Rapports avec l Eg- 
lise Orientale.” Why the translator 
or editor has changed the title we know 
not, unless it has been done to disguise 
the real character of the work, and in- 
duce Catholics to buy it under the im- 
pression that it is written by a learned 
divine of their own communion, 

Whether equal liberty has been 
taken with the text throughout we are 
unable to say, for we have not had the 
patience to compare the translation 
with the original, except in a very few 
instances; but there is in the whole 
get up of the English work a lack of 
honesty and frank dealing. On the 
title-page we are promised an Intro- 
duction by the Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of Western New York, but in 
the book itself we find only the “ Edi- 
tor’s Preface” of a few pages. Even 
this preface lacks frankness, and seems 
intended to deceive. The author of 
this work,” writes the editor, “ is not a 
Protestant. He is a French divine 
reared in the communion of Rome, 
and devoted to her cause in purpose 
of heart and life.” This gives the im- 
pression that the author is still a mem- 
ber, and a devoted member, of the 
communion of Rome, which is not the 
ease. “ But his great learning having 
led him to conclusions contrary to those 
of the Jesuits, he fell under the ban ;” 
that is, we suppose, was interdicted. 
This carries on the same deception, 
making believe that he was interdicted 

* The Papacy: Its Historic Origin and Primitive 
Relations with the Eastern Churches. By the Abbé 
Guettee, D.D. Translated from the French, and pre- 
faced by an original biographical notice of the author, 
with an Introduction by A. Cleveland Coxe, Bishop 


of Western New York. New York: Carleton. 1867, 
pp. 383. 





because he rejected some of the con- 
clusions of the Jesuits, while he re- 
mained substantially orthodox and 
obedient to the church, a thing which 
could not have happened, unless he 
had impugned the Catholic faith, the 
authority, or discipline of the church in 
communion with the apostolic See of 
Rome. 

We read on: “ Proscribed by the 
papacy,. . .he accepts at last the 
logical consequences of his position, 

. receiving the communion in 
both kinds at the hand of the Greeks 
in the church of the Russian Embassy 
at Paris.” Why not have said simply: 
The author of this work was reared in 
the communion of Rome, but, falling 
under censure for opinions emitted in 
his writings, he left that communion, or 
was cut off from it, and has now been 
received into the Russian Church, or 
the communion of the non-united 
Greeks, and has written this book to 
prove that the communion that has re- 
ceived him is not, and the one in which 
he was reared is, schistnatic? That 
would have told the simple truth ; but 
we forget, the editor is a poet, and ac- 
customed to deal in fiction. 

The editor, who has a rare genius 
for embellishing the truth, tells us that 
“the biographical notice prefixed to 
the work . . gives assurance of the 
author’s ability to treat the subject of 
the papacy with the most intimate 
knowledge of its practical character.” 
It does no such thing, but, on the con- 
trary, proves that he never was devot- 
ed in purpose and life to the commu- 
nion of Rome, and that even from his 
boyhood he assumed an attitude of real 
though covert hostility to the papacy. 


‘His first work was a history of the 


church in France, the plan of which 
was conceived and formed while he 
was in the seminary, and that work is 
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hardly less unfavorable to the papacy 
than the une before us. Its spirit is 
anti-Roman, anti-papal, full of venom 
against the popes, and he appears to 
have carried on his war against the 
papacy under the guise of Gallicanism, 
till even his Gallican bishop could tole- 
rate him no longer, and forbade him to 
say mass. 

His biographer gives a fuller in- 
sight into his character, perhaps, than 
he intended. “From a very early 
age,” he says, “his mind seems to have 
revolted against the wearisome routine” 
of instruction prescribed for semina- 
rians, “and, in its ardent desire for know- 
ledge and its rapid acquisition, worked 
out of the prescribed limits. . . and 
read and studied in secret.” That is, 
in plain English, he was impatient of 
direction in his studies, revolted against 
making the necessary preparation to 
read and study with advantage, re- 
iected the prescribed course of studies, 
and followed his own taste or incli- 
nation in broaching questions that he 
lacked the previous knowledge and 
mental and spiritual discipline to 
broach with safety. There are ques- 
tions in great variety and of great im- 
portance which it is very necessary to 
study, but only in their place, and af- 
ter that very routine of studies pre- 
scribed by the seminary has been suc- 
cessfully pursued. Most of the er- 
rors into which men fall arise from the 
attempt to solve questions without the 
necessary preparatory knowledge and 
discipline. The studies and discipline 
of the college and the seminary may 
seem to impatient and inexperienced 
youth wearisome and unnecessary, but 
they are prescribed by wisdom and ex- 
perience, and he who has never sub- 
mitted to them or had their advantage 
feels the want of them through his 
whole life, to whatever degree of 
eminence he may have risen without 
them. It i: a great loss to any one 
not to have borne the yoke in his youth. 

It is clear from M. Guettée’s bio- 
graphy that he never studied the papal 
question as a friend to the papacy, and 
therefore he is no better able to treat 
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it than if he had been brought up in 
Anglicanism or in the bosom of the 
Greek schism. He is not a man who 
has once firmly believed in the prima- 
cy of the Holy See, and by his study 
and great learning found himself re- 
luctantly forced to reject it ; but is one 
who, having fallen under the papal cen- 
sure, tries to vindicate himself by prov- 
ing that the pope who condemned him 
has no jurisdiction, and never received 
from God any authority to judge him. 
He is no unsuspected witness, is no 
impartial judge, for he judges in his 
own cause. His condemnation pre- 
ceded his change of communion. 

The editor speaks of the great learn- 
ing of the author, and says “ he writes 
with science and precision, and with 
the pen of a man of genius.” It may 
be so, but we have not discovered it. 
His book we have found very dull, 
and it has required all the effort we 
are capable of to read it through. To 
our understanding it is lacking in both 
science and precision. It is a book 
of details which are attached to no 
principles, and its arguments rest 
wholly on loose and inaccurate state- 
ments or bold assumptions. A work 
more deficient in real logic, or more 
glaringly sophistical, it has seldom 
been our hard fortune to meet with. 
As for learning, we certainly are not 
learned ourselves, but the author has 
told us nothing that we did not know 
before, and nothing more than may be 
found in any one of our Catholic trea 
tises on the authority of the see of 
Peter and the Roman pontiff. All 
his objections to the papacy worth 
noticing may be found with their an- 
swers in The Primacy of the Apos- 
tolic See Vindicated, by the lamented 
Francis Patrick Kenrick, late arch- 
bishop of Baltimore, a work of modest 
pretensions, but ofa real merit difficult 
to exaggerate. 

Though M. Guettée’s book is far 
from bewildering .us by its learning 
or overwhelming us by its logic, we 
yet find it no easy matter to compress 
an adequate reply to it within any 
reasonable compass. It is nota scien- 
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tific work. ‘The author lays down no 
principles which he labors to establish 
and develop, but dwells on details, de- 
tached statements, assertions, and cri- 
ticisms, which canaot be replied to se- 
parately without extending the reply 
some two or three times the length of 
the work itself, for an objection can be 
made in far fewer words than it takes 
to refute it. The author writes with- 
out method, and seems never to have 
dreamed of classifying his proofs, and 
arranging all he has to say under ap- 
propriate heads. Indeed, he has no 
principles, and he adduces no proofs ; 
he only comments on the proofs of the 
papacy urged by our theologians, and 
endeavors to prove that they do not 
mean what we say they do, or that 
they may be understood in a different 
sense. Hence, taking these up one 
after another, he is constantly saying 
the same things over and over again, 
with most tiresome repetition, which 
require an equally tiresome repetition 
in reply. Had the author taken the 
time, if he had the ability, to reduce 
his objections to order, and to their 
real value, a few pages would have suf- 
ficed both to state and to refute them. 
As jt is, we can only do the best we can 
within the limited space at our com- 
mand. 

The author professes to write from 
the point of view of a non-united Greek, 
who has little quarrel with Rome, save 
on the single question of the papacy. 
He concedes in some sense the prima- 
ey of Peter, and that the bishop of 
Rome is the first bishop of the church, 
nay, that by ecclesiastical right he has 
the primacy of jurisdiction, though 
not universal jurisdiction ; but denies 
that the Roman pontiff has the sove- 
reignty of the universal church by di- 
vine right. He says his study of the 
subject has brought him to these con- 
clusions: “1. The bishop of Rome 
did not for eight centuries possess the 
authority of divine right that he has 
since sought to exercise; 2. The pre- 
tension of the bishop of Rome to the 
sovereignty of divine right over the 
whole church was the real cause of the 
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division,” or schism between the East 
and the West. (P. 31.) 

These very propositions in the ori- 
ginal, to say nothing of the translation. 
show great lack of precision in the 
writer. He would have better ex- 
pressed his own meaning if he had 
said: The bishop of Rome did not for 
eight centuries hold by divine right 
the authority he has since claimed. and 
the pretension of the bishop of Rome 
to the sovereignty of the whole church 
by divine right has been the real cause 
of the schism. We shall soon object 
to this word sovereignty, but for the 
moment let it pass. 

These two propositions the author 
undertakes to prove, and he attempts 
to prove them by showing or asserting 
that the proofs which our theologians 
allege from the Holy Scriptures, the 
fathers, and the councils, do not prove 
the primacy claimed by the bishop of 
Rome. This, if done, would be to the 
purpose if the question turned on ad- 
mitting the claims of the Roman pon- 
tiff, but by no means when the question 
turns on rejecting these claims and 
ousting the pope from his possession. 
The author must go further. It is not 
enough to show that our evidences of 
title are insufficient ; he must disprove 
the title itself, either by proving that 
no such title ever issued, or that it 
vests in an adverse claimant. This, 
as we shall see, he utterly fails to do. 
He sets up, properly speaking, no ad- 
verse claimant, and fails to prove that 
no such title ever issued. 

It suffices us, in reply, to plead pos- 
session. The pope is, and long has 
been, in possession by the acknow- 
ledgment of both East and West, and 
it is for the author to show reasons 
why he should be ousted, and, if those 
reasons do not necessarily invalidate 
his possessions, the pope is not obliged 
to show his titles, All he need reply is, 
Olim possideo 

That the pope is in possession of all 
he claims is evident not only from the 
fact that he has from the earliest times 
exercised the primacy of jurisdiction 
claimed for him, but from the council 
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of Florence held in 1439. “ We de- 
fine,” say the fathers of the council, 
“that the holy apostolic see and the 
Roman pontiff hold the primacy in all 
the world, and that the Roman pontiff 
is the successor of blessed Peter, prince 
of the apostles and true vicar of Christ, 
and head of the whole church, the fa- 
ther and teacher of all Christians, and 
that to him is given in blessed Peter, 
by our Lord Jesus Christ, full power 
to feed, direct, and govern the univer- 
sal church; et tpsi B. Petro pascendi, 
regendi, et gubernandi plenam potesta- 
tem traditam esse.” 

This definition was made by the 
universal church, for it was subseribed 
by the bishops of both the East and the 
West, and among the bishops of the 
East that accepted it were the patriarchs 
of Constantinople and Alexandria, and 
the metropolitans of Russia, with those 
of Nicea, Trebizond, Lacedemon, and 
Mytilene. We know very well that 
the non-united Greeks reject this coun- 
cil, although the Eastern Church was 
more fully represented in it than the 
Western Church was in that at Nica, 
the first of Constantinople, Ephesus, or 
Chalcedon ; but it is for the non-united 
Greeks to prove that, in rejecting it and 
refusing vbedience to its decrees, they 
are not schismatic. At any rate, the 
council is sufficient to prove that the 
pope is in possession by the judgment 
of both East and West, and to throw 
the burden of proof on those who deny 
the papal authority and assert that the 
papacy is schismatic. 

Before producing his proofs, the au- 
thor examines the Holy Scriptures to 
ascertain “ whether the pretensions of 
the bishop of Rome to a universal sove- 
reigoty of the church have, as is alleged, 
any ground in the word of God.” (P. 
31.) The translation here is inexact; it 
should be: * Whether the pretensions, 
etc., to the universal sovereignty of the 
church have, as is alleged, their founda- 
tion in the word of God.” The author 
himself would have expressed himself 
better if he had written “ the sovereign- 
ty of the universal church,” instead of 
“ universal sovereignty of the church.” 
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But the author mistakes the real ques 
tion he has to consider. The real ques- 
tion for him is not whether the primacy 
we assert for the Roman pontiff has 
its ground in the written word, but 
whether anything in the written word 
denies or contradicts it. The primacy 
may exist as a fact, and yet no record 
of it be made in the Scriptures. The 
constitution of the church is older than 
any portion of the New Testament, and 
it is very conceivable that, as the 
church must know her own constitution, 
it was not thought necessary to give an 
account of it in the written word. The 
church holds the written word, but 
does not hold from it or under it, but 
from the direct and immediate appoint- 
ment of Jesus Christ himself, and is in- 
conceivable without her constitution. 
The author makes another mistake, 
in using the word sovereignty instead 
of primacy. Roman theologians assert 
the primacy, but not, in the ecclesiasti- 
cal order, the sovereignty cf the Ro- 
man pontiff. Sovereignty is a political, 
not an ecclesiastical term ; it is, more- 
over, exclusive, and it is not pretended 
that there is no authority in the church 
by divine right but that of the Roman 
pontiff. It is not pretended that bish- 
ops are simply his vicars or deputies. 
In feudal times there may have been 
writers who regarded him as suzerain, 
but we know of none that held him to be 
sovereign. He is indeed by some writ- 
ers, chiefly French, called sovereign 
pontiff, but only in the sense of supreme 
pontiff, Pontifex maximus, or summus 
pontifex, to indicate that he is the high- 
est but not the exclusive authority in 
the church. The council of Florence, 
on which we plant ourselves, defines 
him to be primate, not sovereign, and 
ascribes to him plenary authority to 
feed, direct, and govern the whole 
church, but does not exclude other and 
subordinate pontiffs, who, though they 
receive their sees from him, yei within 
them govern by a divine right no less 
immediate than his. The real and only 
sovereign of the church, in the propet 
sense of the term, is Jesus Christ him 
self. The pope is his vicar, and as 
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much bound by his law as the humblest 
Christian. He is not above the law, nor 
is he its source, but is its chief minis- 
ter and supreme judge, and his legisla- 
tive power is restricted to such rescripts, 
adicts, or canons as he judges necessary 
to its proper administration. The sov- 
ereign makes the Jaw, and the differ- 
ence, therefore, between the power of 
the sovereign and that claimed for the 
Roman pontiff is very obvious and very 
great. Could the author, then, prove 
trom the written word that the pope or 
the Holy See is not the universal sove- 
reign of the church, he would prove 
nothing to his purpose. Yet this, as 
we shall see, is all he does prove. 

The author pretends, p. 32, that the 
papal authority, sovereignty he means, 
is condemned by the word of God. 
The assertion, understanding the papal 
authority as defined by the council of 
Florence, is to his purpose, if he proves 
it. What, then, are his proofs? The 
Roman theologians, that is, Catholic 
theologians, say the church is founded 
on Peter, and cite in proof the words 
of our Lord, St. Matt. xvi. 18: “I 
say unto thee that thou art Peter, and 
upon this reck will I build my church, 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.” But this does not prove 
that Peter is the rock on which the 
chureh is founded. The church is not 
founded on Peter, or, if on Peter, in 
no other sense than it is on him and 
the other apostles. The rock on which 
the church is built is Jesus Christ, who 
is the only foundation of the church. 
St. Paulsays, 1 Cor. iii. 11: “ Ocher 
foundation can no man lay than that 
which is laid, which is Jesus Christ 
himself.” 

That Jesus Christ is the sole foun- 
dation of the church in the primary 
and absolute sense, nobody denies or 
questions, and we have asserted it in 
asserting that he is the real and only 
sovereign of the church; but this does 
not exclude Peter from being its foun- 
dation in a secondary and vicarial 
sense, the only sense asserted by the 
most thorough-going papists, as is evi- 
dent from what St. Paul writes to the 
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Ephesians, ii. 20, as cited by the 
author: “ You are built on the founda- 
tion of the apostles and prophets, Jesus 
Christ being himself the chief corner- 
stone.” The principal, primary, ab- 
solute foundation is Christ, but the 
prophets and apostles are also the 
foundation on which the church, the 
mystic temple, is built. The author 
says, same page: “The prophets and 
apostles form the first layers of this 
mystic edifice. The faithful are raised 
on these foundations, and form the 
edifice itself; finally, Jesus Christ is 
the principal stone, the corner-stone, 
which gives solidity to the monument.” 
This is very true, and we maintain, 
as well as he, that there is “no other 
foundation” in the primary sense, “ no 
other principal corner-stone than Jesus 
Christ;” but he himself asserts, as 
does St. Paul, other “ foundation” in a 
secondary sense. So, though our Lord 
is the principal or first foundation in 
the sense in which God is the first 
cause of all creatures and their acts, 
yet nothing hinders Peter from being 
a secondary foundation, as creatures 
may be and are what philosophers 
terms second causes. 

But in this secondary sense, “ all the 
apostles are the foundation, and the 
church is no more founded on Peter 
than on the rest of the apostles.” Not 
founded on Peter to the exclusion of 
the other apostles certainly, but not 
founded on Peter as the prince of the 
apostles, or chief of the apostolic col- 
lege, does not appear, and it is never 
pretended that Peter excludes the 
other apostles. Our Lord gave, indeed, 
to Peter alone the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven, thereby constituting him his 
steward or the chief of his household ; 
but he gave to all authority to teach 
all nations all things whatsoever he had 
commanded them, the same power of 
binding and loosing that he had given to 
Peter, and promised to be with them 
as well as with him all days tothe con- 
summation of the world ‘There is in 
this nothing that excludes or denies 
the primacy claimed for Peter, or tha 
implies that our Lord, as the author 
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of Florence held in 1439. “ We de- 
fine,” say the fathers of the council, 
“that the holy apostolic see and the 
Roman pontiff hold the primacy in all 
the world, and that the Roman pontiff 
is the successor of blessed Peter, prince 
of the apostles and true vicar of Christ, 
and head of the whole church, the fa- 
ther and teacher of all Christians, and 
that to him is given in blessed Peter, 
by our Lord Jesus Christ, full power 
to feed, direct, and govern the univer- 
sal church; et ipsit B. Petro pascendi, 
regendi, et gubernandi plenam potesta- 
tem traditam esse.’ 

This definition was made by the 
universal church, for it was subscribed 
by the bishops of both the East and the 
West, and among the bishops of the 
East that accepted it were the patriarchs 
of Constantinople and Alexandria, and 
the metropolitans of Russia, with those 
of Nicea, Trebizond, Lacedzemon, and 
Mytilene. We know very well that 
the non-united Greeks reject this coun- 
cil, although the Eastern Church was 
more fully represented in it than the 
Western Church was in that at Nicza, 
the first of Constantinovle, Ephesus, or 
Chalcedon ; but it is for the non-united 
Greeks to prove that, in rejecting it and 
refusing obedience to its decrees, they 
are not schismatic. At any rate, the 
council is sufficient to prove that the 
pope is in possession by the judgment 
of both East and West, and to throw 
the burden of proof on those who deny 
the papal authority and assert that the 
papacy is schismatic. 

Betore producing his proofs, the au- 
thor examines the Holy Scriptures to 
ascertain “ whether the pretensions of 
the bishop of Rome to a universal sove- 
reignty of the church have, as is alleged, 
any ground in the word of God.” (P. 
31.) The translation here is inexact; it 
should be: * Whether the pretensions, 
etc., to the universal sovereignty of the 
church have, as is alleged, their founda- 
tion in the word of God.” The author 
himself would have expressed himself 
better if he had written “ the sovereign- 
ty of the universal church,” instead of 
“ universal sovereignty of the church.” 
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But the author mistakes the real ques 
tion he has to consider. The real ques- 
tion for him is not whether the primacy 
we assert for the Roman pontiff has 
its ground in the written word, but 
whether anything in the written word 
denies or contradicts it. The primacy 
may exist as a fact, and yet no record 
of it be made in the Scriptures. The 
constitution of the church is older than 
any portion of the New Testament, and 
it is very conceivable that, as the 
church must know her own constitution, 
it was not thought necessary to give an 
account of it in the written word. The 
church holds the written word, but 
does not hold from it or under it, but 
from the direct and immediate appoint- 
ment of Jesus Christ himself, and is in- 
conceivable without her constitution. 
The author makes another mistake, 
in using the word sovereignty instead 
of primacy. Roman theologians assert 
the primacy, but not, in the ecclesiasti- 
eal order, the sovereignty cf the Ro- 
man pontiff. Sovereignty is a political, 
not an ecclesiastical term ; it is, more- 
over, exclusive, and it is not pretended 
that there is no authority in the church 
by divine right but that of the Roman 
pontiff. It is not pretended that bish- 
ops are simply his vicars or deputies. 
In feudal times there may have been 
writers who regarded him as suzerain, 
but we know of none that held him to be 
sovereign. He is indeed by some writ- 
ers, chiefly French, called sovereign 
pontiff, but only in the sense of supreme 
pontiff, Pontifex maximus, or summus 
poutifex, to indicate that he is the high- 
est but not the exclusive authority in 
the church. The council of Florence, 
on which we plant ourselves, defines 
him to be primate, not sovereign, and 
ascribes to him plenary authority to 
feed, direct, and govern the whole 
church, but does not exclude other and 
subordinate pontiffs, who, though they 


receive their sees from him, yet within 
them govern by a divine right no less 
immediate than his. The real and only 
sovereign of the church, in the propei 
sense of the term, is Jesus Christ him 


self. The pope is his vicar, and as 
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much bound by his law as the humblest 
Christian. He is not above the law, nor 
is he its source, but is its chief minis- 
ter and supreme judge, and his legisla- 
tive power is restricted to such rescripts, 
edicts, or canons as he judges necessary 
to its proper administration. The sov- 
ereign makes the Jaw, and the differ- 
ence, therefore, between the power of 
the sovereign and that claimed for the 
Roman pontiff is very obvious and very 
great. Could the author, then, prove 
trom the written word that the pope or 
the Holy See is not the universal sove- 
reign of the church, he would prove 
nothing to his purpose. Yet this, as 
we shall see, is all he does prove. 

The author pretends, p. 32, that the 
papal authority, sovereignty he means, 
is condemned by the word of God. 
The assertion, understanding the papal 
authority as defined by the council of 
Florence, is to his purpose, if he proves 
it. What, then, are his proofs? The 
Roman theologians, that is, Catholic 
theologians, say the church is founded 
on Peter, and cite in proof the words 
of our Lord, St. Matt. xvi. 18: “I 
say unto thee that thou art Peter, and 
upon this reck will I build my church, 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.” But this does not prove 
that Peter is the rock on which the 
chureh is founded. The church is not 
founded on Peter, or, if on Peter, in 
no other sense than it is on him and 
the other apostles. The rock on which 
the church is built is Jesus Christ, who 
is the only foundation of the church. 
St. Paulsays, 1 Cor. iii, 11: “ Ocher 
foundation can no man lay than that 
which is laid, which is Jesus Christ 
himself.” 

That Jesus Christ is the sole foun- 
dation of the church in the primary 
and absolute sense, nobody denies or 
questions, and we have asserted it in 
asserting that he is the real and only 
sovereign of the church; but this does 
not exclude Peter from being its foun- 
dation in a secondary and vicarial 
sense, the only sense asserted by the 
most thorough-going papists, as is evi- 
dent from what St. Paul writes to the 
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Ephesians, ii. 20, as cited by the 
author: “ You are built on the founda- 
tion of the apostles and prophets, Jesus 
Christ being himself the chief corner- 
stone.” The principal, primary, ab- 
solute foundation is Christ, but the 
prophets and apostles are also the 
foundation on which the church, the 
mystic temple, is built. The author 
says, same page: “The prophets and 
apostles form the first layers of this 
mystic edifice. The faithful are raised 
on these foundations, and form the 
edifice itself; finally, Jesus Christ is 
the principal stone, the corner-stone, 
which gives solidity to the monument.” 
This is very true, and we maintain, 
as well as he, that there is “no other 
foundation” in the primary sense, “ no 
other principal corner-stone than Jesus 
Christ;” but he himself asserts, as 
does St. Paul, other “ foundation” in a 
secondary sense. So, though our Lord 
is the principal or first foundation in 
the sense in which God is the first 
cause of all creatures and their acts, 
yet nothing hinders Peter from being 
a secondary foundation, as creatures 
may be and are what philosophers 
terms second causes. 

But in this secondary sense, “ all the 
apostles are the foundation, and the 
church is no more founded on Peter 
than on the rest of the apostles.” Not 
founded on Peter to the exclusion of 
the other apostles certainly, but not 
founded on Peter as the prince of the 
apostles, or chief of the apostolie col- 
lege, does not appear, and it is never 
pretended that Peter excludes the 
other apostles. Our Lord gave, indeed, 
to Peter alone the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven, thereby constituting him his 
steward or the chief of his household; 
but he gave to all authority to teach 
all nations all things whatsoever he had 
commanded them, the same power of 
binding and loosing that he had given to 
Peter, and promised to be with them 
as well as with him all days tothe con- 
summation of the world There is in 
this nothing that excludes or denies 
the primacy claimed for Peter, or that 
implies that our Lord, as the author 
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says, merely “gave to Peter an im- 
portant ministry in his church.” 

The author labors to refute the argu- 
ment drawn in favor of the primacy of 
Peter from the command of our Lord 
to Peter to “confirm his brethren,” 
and the thrice repeated command to 
“feed his sheep ;” but as we are not 
now seeking to prove the primacy, but 
simply repelling the arguments adduc- 
ed against it, we pass it over. He 
attempts to construct an argument 
against the primacy of Peter from the 
words of our Lord to his disciples, St. 
Matt. xxiii. 8: “ Be ye not called Rab- 
bi; for one is your Master. and all you 
are brethren. And call none your father 
on earth ; for one is your Father, who is 
in heaven. Neither be ye called mas- 
ters; for one is your master, Christ. 
He that is greatest among you shall 
be your servant.” “Christ, therefore,” 
p. 48, “forbade the apostles to take, in 
relation to one another, the titles of 
master, doctor, or even father, or pope, 
which is the same thing.” Why, then, 
does the author take the title of 42, 
which means father, or suffer his edi- 
tor to give him the title of Doctor of 
Divinity? His non-united Greek 
friends also come in for his censure ; 
for they call their simple priests papas 
or popes, that is, fathers; nay, if he 
construes the words of our Lord strict- 
ly, he must deny all ecclesiastical 
authority, and, indeed, all human go- 
vernment, and even forbid the son to 
call his sire father. This would prove 
a little too much for him as wellas for 
us. 

The key to the meaning of our Lord 
is not difficult to discover. He com- 
mands his disciples not to call any one 
master, teacher, or father, that is, not 
to recognize as binding on them any 
authority that does not come from God, 
and to remember that they are all 
brethren, and must obey God rather 
than men. God alone is sovereign, 
and we are bound to obey him, and 
no one else; for, in obeying our pre- 
lates whom the Holy Ghost has set 
over us, it is him and him only, that 
we obey. He commands his disciples to 
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suffer no man to call them masters, 
for their authority to teach or govern 
comes not from them, but from their 
Master who is in heaven, and therefore 
they are not to lord it over their breth- 
ren, but to govern only so as to serve 
them. “ Let him that is greatest among 
you be your servant.” Power is not 
for him who governs, but for them who 
are governed, and he is greatest who 
best serves his brethren. The pope, in 
reference to the admonition of our 
Lord, and from the humility with 
which all power given to men should 
be held and exercised, calls himseif 
“ servant of servants.” The words so 
understood—and they may be so un- 
derstood—convey no prohibition of the 
authority claimed for the Roman pon- 
tiff as the vicar of Christ, and father 
and teacher of all Christians, by divine 
authority, not by his own personal 
right. 

Here is all the author adduces from 
the Scriptures, that amounts to any 
thing, to prove * that the papal autho- 
rity” is “condemned by the word of 
God,” and nothing in all this condemns 
it in the sense defined by the council of 
Florence, which is all we have to show. 

From the Scriptures the author pass- 
es to tradition, and first to “the views 
of the papal authority taken by the 
fathers of the first three centuries.” 
He does not deny that our Lord treat- 
ed Peter with great personal consider- 
ation, and thinks Peter may be regard- 
ed in relation to the other apostles as 
primus inter pares, the first among 
equals, but without jurisdiction; and 
he says, p. 48,“ We can affirm that 
no father of the church has seen in 
the primacy of Peter any title to ju- 
risdiction or absolute authority in the 
church.” But the first father he finds 
who, as he pretends, absolutely denies 
the primacy Catholics claim for Peter, 
and consequently for his successor, is 
St. Cyprian, who seems to us very po- 
sitively to affirm it. 

The author has a theory, which he 
pretends is supported by St. Cyprian, 
and which explains all the facts in the 
early ages which have been supposed 
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by Roman theologians to be favorable 
to their doctrine of the papacy. He 
does not bring it out very clearly or 
systematically, and we can collect it 
only from scattered assertions. He 
denies that Peter had any authority 
not shared equally by the other apos- 
tles; or that the bishop of Rome had 
or has by divine right any pre-emi- 
nence above any other bishop ; or that 
the church of Rome has any author- 
ity not possessed equally by the other 
churches that had apostles for their 
founders. He concedes that Peter 
and Paul founded the church of Rome, 
but denies that St. Peter was ever its 
bishop or bishop of any other parti- 
cularsee. How, then,explain the many 
passages of the fathers of the first 
three centuries, which undeniably as- 
sert Peter as “the prince of the apos- 
tles,” “the chief of the apostolic col- 
lege,” the superiority and authority of 
“the see of Peter,” “the chair of Pe- 
ter.’ and recognize the jurisdiction 
actually exercised in all parts of the 
church by the bishop of Rome? No 
man can read the early fathers, and 
deny that the church of Rome was re- 
garded as the church that “ presides,” 
as St. Ignatius calls it, as the root and 
matrix, as St. Cyprian says, of the 
church, as holding the pre-eminence 
over all other churches, with whose 
bishop it was necessary that all others 
should agree or be in communion. The 
author does not deny it; but Peter 
meant “ the faith of Peter,” “ the chair 
of Peter meant the entire episcopate,” 
which was one and held by all the 
bishops in solido, and the pre-eminence 
ascribed to the church of Rome was in 
consequence of her exterior importance 
as the see of the capital of the empire. 
This is the author’s theory, and he pre- 
tends that he finds it in the Treatise on 
the Unity of the Church, by St. Cy- 
prian. 

“In fact,” he says, p. 79, “he (St. 
Cyprian) positively denies the prima- 
cy of St. Peter himself; he makes the 
apostle merely the type of unity which 
resided in the apostolic college as a 
whole, and by succession in the whole 
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episcopal body, which he calls the See 
of Peter.” “ After mentioning the pow- 
ers promised to St. Peter, St. Cyprian 
remarks that Jesus Christ promised 
them to him alone, though they were 
given to all. ‘In ordet4o show forth 
unity,’ he says, ‘ the Lord has wished 
that unity might draw its origin from 
one only.’ ‘The other apostles cer- 
tainly were just what Peter was, hav- 
ing the same honor and power as he.’ 
‘ All are shepherds, and the flock nou- 
rished by all the apostles together is 
one, in order that the church of Christ 
may appear in its unity.” 

But to this explanation of St. Cy- 
prian there is a slight objection ; for we 
are not able to see from this how the 
unity of the apostolic college or of the 
church of Christ is shown forth, mani- 
fested, or made to appear, that is, ren- 
dered visible, which is the sense of St. 
Cyprian, or how it can be said to draw 
the origin of unity from one when it 
only draws its origin from many con- 
jointly. St. Cyprian says our Lord, “ ut 
unitatem manifestaret, unam cathedram 
constituit, unitatis ejusdem oriyinem 
ab uno incipientem sua auctoritate dis- 
posuit ;” that is, that our Lord estab- 
lished by his authority one chair, made 
the origin of unity begin from one, that 
the unity of the body might be mani- 
fested or shown forth. St. Cyprian 
evidently teaches that the unity of the 
church derives, as the author holds, 
from the unity of the episcopate, and 
the unity of the episcopate from the 
unity of the apostolic college; but that 
the unity ofthe apostolic college or apos- 
tolate may be manifested, and hence 
the unity of the church be shown forth, 
or rendered visible, our Lord made 
its origin begin from one, that is, Peter. 
All the apostles, indeed, had what Peter 
had, that is, the apostolate, partook of 
the same gift, honor, and power; but 
the beginning proceeded from unity, 
and the primacy was given to Peter 
that the church of Christ andthe chair, 
the apostolate, by succession the epis- 
copal body, if you will. may be shown 
to be one. All are pastors, and the 
flock, which is fed by all the apostles 
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in unanimity, is shown to be one,.that 
the unity of the church of Christ may 
be demonstrated. “ Hoc erant utique 
et cxteri apostoli quod fuit Petrus, 
pari consortio preediti et honoris et po- 
testatis, sed exordium ab unitate pro- 
fiscatur ; et primatus Petro datur, ut 
una Christi ecclesia et cathedra una 
monstretur. Et pastores sunt omnes, et 
grex unus ostenditur, qui ab apostolis 
omnbus unanimi consensione pascatur, 
ut ecclesia Christi, una monstretur.”* 
St. Cyprian endeavors to show not 
simply that the church is one and the 
episcopate also one, but that our Lord 
has so arranged it that the unity of each 
may be made to appear and both be 
seen to be one. The unity of the 
apostles, of the pastors, or of the 
church, regarded as a collective body, 
is invisible. How, then, if it does not 
arise from one, or if it has no visible 
centre and beginning in the visible or- 
der, is it to be made to appear? St. 
Cyprian evidently holds that the uni- 
ty of the apostolic body establishes the 
unity of the episcopal body, since he 
holds the bishops to be the successors 
of the apostles; and the unity of the 
episcopal body establishes the unity of 
the flock, which in union with the 
body each pastor feeds, and therefore 
the unity of the entire church of Christ. 
But he just as evidently holds that the 
apostolic unity in order to exist must 
begin from a central point, or have its 
centre and source whence it proceeds, 
and radiates, so to speak, through the 
whole apostolic body, making of the 
apostolate not an aggregation, but a 
* Opp. Cypriani, Migne’s Edition, De Unitate Ec- 
clesiw, pp. 498-500. The words primatus Petro 
datur, are wanting in some manuscripts, and are 
rejected by Baluze and some others as an interpola- 
tion, and Archbishop Kenrick does not cite them in 
his Primacy, when they would have been much to 
his purpose. It is thought that they were originally 
a marginal note, and have crept into the text through 
some ignorant copyist; but it is just as easy to sup- 
pose that they were omitted from the text by some 
careless copyist, and placed in the margin by way 
of correction, and afterward restored to their proper 
place in the text. When several years ago we ex- 
amined the question with what ability we possess, 
we came to the conclusion that they are genuine, or, 
at least, that there is no sufficient reason for regard- 
ing them as spurious. They express what is obvious- 
ly the sense of St. Cyprian, and seem to us to be 
necessary to carry on and complete his argument. 


Nevertheless, we have made none of our reasoning 
against M. Guettée rest on their genuineness, 


body really one, with its own central 
source of life and authority ; an organic 
and not simply an organized body, 
for an organized body has no real 
unity. Hence, he makes the unity 
start and radiate trom one, as it must 
if unity at all. This one, this central 
point, he holds, is, by the ordination of 
the Lord, Peter. Of this there can be 
no doubt. 

As we understand St. Cyprian, 
whose treatise on the Unity of the 
Chureh is, perhaps, the profoundest 
and most philosophical ever written on 
that subject, the church is an organisin 
with Jesus Christ himself for its mvisi- 
ble and ultimate centre and source of 
life. But as the church is to deal with 
the world and operate in time and 
space, it must be visible as well as in- 
visible. Then the invisible mast be 
visibly expressed or represented. But 
this cannot be done unless there is a 
visible expression or representation in 
the exterior organic body of this inte- 
rior and invisible centre and source of 
unity, life, and authority, which our 
Lord himself is. To establish this 
exterior or visible representation, our 
Lord institutes the apostolic college, 
and through that the episcopal body, 
through whom the whole flock becomes 
in union with their pastors, who are, in 
union with the aposties, one organic 
body; but ouvly on condition of the 
unity of the anostolie college, which 
unity must start from one, from a Visi- 
ble centre and source of unity. Hence. 
our Lord chose Peter as the central 
point of union for the apostolic college, 
and Peter's chair, the “ una eathedra, 
as the visible centre of union for the 
episcopal body, and through them of 
the whole church, so that the whole 
church in the apostolate, in the epis- 
copate, and in the flock is shown to 
be one, represented with the unity and 
authority it has in Jesus Christ. 

The trouble here with the authors 
theory is, not that it makes Peter the 
sign and type of the unity or authority 
of the apostolic college, and the chair 
of Peter the type and figure, as he 
says, of the unity and authority of 
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the episcopate, but that it does not do 
so; for it recognizes no visible apos- 
tolic or episcopal unity, since it recog- 
nizes no visible centre or source from 
which it originates ; and hence neither 
the apostolate nor the episcopate, save 
as Jesus Christ, is a unity, but an aggre- 
gation, as we have said, a collection, 
or at least, a sort of round robin. By 
denying the primacy or centre and 
beginning of unity to Peter and Peter’s 
chair individually, it denies what St. 
Cyprian maintains was instituted to 
manifest or show forth unity. It de- 
nies both the manifestation of unity 
and external unity itself, both of which 
are strenuously insisted on by St. Cy- 
prian, who, indeed, says expressly in 
his letter to St. Cornelius, the Roman 
pontiff, that “the Church of Rome,” 
that is, “the chair of Peter,’ is the 
centre whence sacerdotal unity arose. 

The author says, p. 67, that “ St. 
Cyprian was right in calling the 
Church of Rome the chair of Peter, 
the principal church, whence sacer- 
dotal unity emanated. But for all 
that, did he pretend that the bishop 
enjoyed authority by divine right? 
He believed it so little that, in his 
De Unitate Ecclesia, he understands 
by the chair of Peter the entire epis- 
copate, regards St. Peter as the equal 
of the other apostles, denies his prima- 
cy, and makes him the simple type 
of the unity of the apostolic college.” 
The Church of Rome “ was the source 
of sacerdotal unity in this sense, that 
Peter was the sign and type of the 
unity of the apostolic college.” St. 
Cyprian makes St. Peter, p. 79, 
“merely the type of the unity that 
resided in the apostolic college as a 
whole, and, by succession, in the epis- 
copal body, which he calls “the see 
of Peter.’ “The see of Peter, in St. 
Cyprian’s idea, is the authority of the 
apostolic body, and, by succession, of 
the episcopal body. All the bishops 
had the same honor and the same au- 
thority in all that relates to their or- 
der, as all the apostles had the same 
honor and authority as Peter.” (Pp. 
79, 80.) 
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Peter, then, is the sign and type of 
apostolic and episcopal unity, and 
“the chair of Peter,” or “the see of 
Peter,” is the sign and type of apos- 
tolic authority. But supposing this to 
be so, and Peter to have been in no 
respect distinguished from the other 
apostles, or to have held no peculiar 
position in the apostelic body, how 
came he to be regarded as the sign 
and type of apostolic unity, and his 
chair as the sign and type of apostolic 
authority? There is a logic in lan- 
guage as well as in the human mind 
of which it is the expression, and there 
is a reason for every symbolical locu- 
tion that gains currency. If the fa- 
thers and the church had not held Peter 
to be the prince of the apostles and his 
see the centre and source of apostolic 
authority, would they or could they 
have made his see or chair the symbol 
of apostolic authority, or Peter him- 
self the symbol, “ the sign and type,” 
of apostolic unity? Why the see of 
Peter rather than that of Andrew, 
James, or John? or Peter rather than 
any other apostle? The fact, then, that 
St. Peter and his see or chair were 
taken as symbolic, the sign and type, 
the one of apostolic unity, and the 
other of apostolic authority, is a very 
conclusive proof that the primacy was 
given to him and his see by our Lord, 
and by succession to the holy apostolic 
see and the Roman pontiff, as the fa- 
thers of Florence define and Roman 
theologians hold. 

Again, how could Peter be a sign 
and type of apostolic unity or his see 
the sign and type of apostolic authori- 
ty. if he, Peter, had no relation, and his 
see none, to that authority not held 
equally by all the apostles and their 
sees? In the church of God there 
are and can be no shams, no make- 
believes, no false signs or types, no 
unrealities. no calling things which 
are not as i/ they were. Signs which 
signify nothing are not signs, and types 
which represent nothing are simply no 
types at all. The real apostolic unity 
aud authority are internal, invisible 
in Jesus Christ himself, who, in the 
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primary and absolute sense, as we 
have seen, is the rock on which the 
chureh is founded, the sole basis of 
its solidity and permanence, the sole 
ground of its existence and fountain 
of its life, unity,and authority. Peter 
and Peter’s see, if the sign and type 
of this invisible unity, must represent 
it or show it forth in the visible order. 
But how can Peter represent that unity, 
unless he is in the visible order its real 
centre and source, in which it begins 
and from which it emanates? Or how 
can the see or chair of Peter be the 
sign and type of the invisible aposto- 
lic authority, unless it really be its 
source and centre in the visible or- 
der? The external can represent the 
internal, the visible the invisible, only 
in so far as it copies or imitates it. In 
calling Peter the sign and type of apos- 
tolic unity, the author then concedes 
that Peter represents our Lord, and 
that he is, as the council of Florence 
defines, “ the true vicar of Christ ;” and 
in making Peter’s see the sign and type 
of apostolic authority, he makes it the 
real centre in the visible order of thatau- 
thority, and consequently concedes the 
very points which he rejects, and un- 
dertakes to prove from St. Cyprian 
are only the unfounded pretensions of 
the bishop of Rome. 

That the primacy here unwittingly 
conceded by the author is not that ab- 
solute and isolated sovereignty which 
the author accuses Catholic theolo- 
gians of asserting for Peter and for the 
bishop of Rome as his successor, we 
readily admit, but we have already 
shown that such a sovereignty is not 
claimed. The pope is not the sove- 
reign, but the vicar or chief minister 
of the sovereign. He governs the 
church in apostolic unity, not as isolat- 
ed from the episcopal body, but as its 
real head or supreme chief. His au- 
thority is said to be loqguens ex cathedra, 
speaking from the seat of apostolic 
and episcopal unity and authority. 
He is the chief or supreme pastor, not 
the only pastor, nor pastor at all re- 
garded as separate from the church. 
He is the visible head of the church 
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united by a living union with the body ; 
for it is as necessary to the head 
to be in living union with the body, as 
it is to the body to be ia living union 
with the head. Neither can live and 
perform its functions without the other ; 
but the directing, controlling, or gov- 
erning poweris in the head. St. Am- 
brose says, “ Where Peter is, there is 
the church ;” but he does not say Peter 
is the church, nor does the pope say, 
« L’Eglise, c’est moi,” Iam the church, 
Succeeding to Peter as chief of the 
apostolic college, he is the chief or 
head of the church. The author’s 
theory makes the church in the visible 
order as a whole, acephalous, headless, 
and therefore brainless. 

The author bases his assertion that 
St. Cyprian denies the primacy of 
Peter on the fact that he says, “ All 
the other apostles had what he had,’ 
the same honor and the same power.’ 
This is with Mr. Guettée a capital 
point. His doctrine, so far as doctrine 
he has, is that the church has no visi- 
ble chief; that all the apostles had 
equal honor and authority; that all 
bishops as successors of the apostles 
are equal; that one bishop has by di- 
vine right no pre-eminence above 
another ; and that, if one is more influ- 
ential than another, he owes it to his 
personal character or to the external 
importance of his see. And this he 
contends is the doctrine of Si. Cyprian. 
But, if he had understood St. Cyprian’s 
argument, he would have never done 
that great saint such flagrant injustice. 
St. Cyprian’s argument is, as is evi- 
dent from the passage we have cited 
at length, that, although all the apos- 
tles received the same gift, the same 
honor, and the same power, yet, for 
the sake of manifesting unity, our Lord 
constituted one chair from which unity 
should begin, and gave the primacy to 
Peter, that the unity of the apostolic 
or episcopal body and of the whole 
church of Christ might be shown. The 
author himself contends that the apos- 
tolate, und by succession the episco- 
pate, is one and indivisible, and held by 
the apostles or bishops in solidv. ‘Then, 
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if all the other apostles had the apos- 
tolate, they must have had precisely 
what Peter had, and if the other 
bishops have the episcopate at all, they 
must have precisely what the Roman 
pontiff has, yet without having another 
apostolate or another episcopate than 
that which they all equally receive and 
hold in its invisible unity, or anything 
in addition thereto. He may, neverthe- 
less, be the head or chief of the epis- 
copal body and the centre in which 
episcopal unity and authority in the 
visible order originate, and from which 
they radiate through the body, and 
from the bishops to their respective 
flocks, and bind them and the whole 
church together in one, which, as we 
understand it, is the precise doctrine 
of St. Cyprian, and certainly is the 
dovtrine of the Roman and Catholic 
Church. 

The author, even if a learned man, 
does not appear to be much of a philo- 
sopher or much of a theologian. There 
are depths in St. Cyprian’s philosophy 
and theology which he seems unable 
to sound, and heights which are cer- 
tainly above his flight. He is, we 
should judge, utterly unaware of the 
real constitution of the church, the pro- 
found significance of the gospel, the 
vast reach of the Christian system, its 
relation to the universal system of 
creation, or the reasons in the very 
nature of things there are for its exist- 
ence, and for the existence and con- 
stitution of the church. All the works 
of the Creator are strictly logical, and 
together form but one dialectic whole, 
are but the expression of one divine 
Thought. Nothing can appear more 
petty or worthless than the author's 
shallow cavils to a man who has a lit- 
tle real theological science. 

The author cites the controversy on 
the baptism of heretics, in proof that 
St. Cyprian denied the jurisdiction of 
the bishop of Rome, or his authority 
to govern as supreme pontiff the whole 
church, but unsuccessfully. St. Cy- 
prian found the custom established in 
Carthage, as it was also in certain 
churches in Asia, to rebaptize persons 
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who had been baptized by heretics, 
and he insisted on observing the cus- 
tom. He complained, therefore, of St. 
Stephen, the Roman pontiff, who wrote 
to him to conform to the ancient and 
general custom of the church. Whether 
he conformed or not is uncertain, but 
there is no evidence that he denied the 
authority of the Roman pontiff, and 
he certainly did not break communion 
with him, though he may have regard- 
ed his exercise of his authority in that 
particular case as oppressive and ty- 
ranical. It would seem from the letter 
of St. Firmilianus to St. Cyprian, if 
genuine, of which there is some doubt, 
as there is of several letters ascribed to 
Cyprian, and from the address of St. 
Cyprian to the last council he held on 
the subject, which Mr. Guettée cites at 
some length, that the question was re- 
garded as one of discipline, or as com- 
ing within the category of those mat- 
ters on which diversity of usage in 
different churches and countries is al- 
lowable or can be tolerated, and on 
which uniformity has never been ex- 
acted. He insisted not that all the 
world should conform to tiie custom he 
observed, but defended, as our bishops 
would to-day, what he believed to be 
the customary rights of his church or 
province. That he was wrong we 
know, for the universal church has 
sustained the Roman pontiif. 

We do not think the author has been 
very happy in placing St. Cyprian on 
the stand against the primacy of the 
holy apostolic see and the Roman 
pontiff. The saint is a much better 
witness for us than for him. 

The author, unable to deny the pre- 
ponderating influence of the Roman 
pontiff and his see in the government 
of the church, and the importance 
everywhere attached to being in com- 
munion with the bishop of Rome, seeks 
to evade the force of the fact by attrib- 
uting it not to the belief in the primacy 
of the Church of Rome,but to the superi- 
or importance of the city of Ro: e as the 
capital of the empire, as if the Catholic 
Church were merely a Roman Church, 
and not founded for the whole world, 








We, indeed hear something of this when 
Constantinople, the New Rome, became 
the rival of Old Rome, and its bishop, on 
account of the civil and political impor- 
tance of the city, set up to be cecumen- 
ical bishop, and claimed the first place 
after the bishop of Rome; but we hear 
nothing of it during the first three centu- 
ries, and the author adduces nothing to 
justify his assumption. All the fathers, 
alike in the East and the West, attrib- 
ute the primacy held by the Church of 
Rome not to the importance of the city 
of Rome in the empire, but to the fact 
that she is “the church that presides,” 
is “the principal” or governing 
“church,” is “the see of Peter,” holds 
the chair of Peter, prince of the apos- 
tles,” is “the root and matrix of the 
Catholic Church,” and that Peter 
“lives” and “speaks” in its bishops. 
Now, whatever our learned author may 
say, we think these great fathers, some 
of whom were only one remove from 
the apostles themselves, and nearly all 
of whom gained the crown of mar- 
tyrdom, knew the facts in the case as 
well as be knows them, and that there 
is every probability that they meant 
what they said and wrote. 

“We see,” says the author, p. 48, 
“that as early as the third century the 
bishops of Rome, because St. Peter had 
been one of the founders of that see, 
claimed to exercise a certain authority 
over the rest of the church, giving them- 
selves sometimes the title of ‘ bishop 
of bishops’; but we also see that 
the whole church protested against 
these ambitious pretensions, and held 
then of no account.” That the bishop 
of Rome was accused by those whom the 
exercise of his authority offended of 
assuming the title of bishop of bishops, 
by way of a sneer, may be very true, 
but that he ever gave himself that title. 
there is, so far as we are aware, no 
trustworthy evidence. 

“ The church protested against these 
ambitious pretensions.” W here is that 
protest recorded? That bishops were 
then as now jealous of their real or 
supposed rights, and ever well disposed 
to resist any encroachment upon them, 
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is by no means improbable; and this, 
if the bishops genera!ly held that the 
Roman pontiff had no more authority 
by divine right over the church than 
any other bishop, must have made it 
exceedingly difficult for him to grasp 
the primacy of jurisdiction over them. 
Their power to resist, in case they be- 
lieved they could resist with a guod 
conscience, must have been, being, as 
they were in the fourth century, eigh- 
teen hundred to one, somewhat greater 
than his to encroach. That the bishops 
or simple priests whom the Roman 
pontiff admonished or censured protest- 
ed sometimes, not against his authority, 
but against what they regarded as its 
unjust, arbitrary, or tyrannical exercise, 
is no doubt true, and the same thing 
happens still, even with those who have 
no doubt of the papal authority ; but 
that the whoie church protested is not 
proven; and in all the instances in 
which protests were offered on the part 
of individual bishops that came before 
an ecclesiastical council, the universal 
church uniformly sustained the Roman 
pontiff. When St. Victor excommuni- 
cated the Quartodecimans, some bishops 
remonstrated with him as being too 
severe, and others opposed his act, 
but the council of Nicxa sustained it. 
Even before that council, the author of 
the Philosophumena, whose work must 
have been composed in the early part 
of the third century, treats the Quario- 
decimans as heretics, although, except 
as to the time of keeping Easter, their 
faith was irreproachable. So on the 
question of the baptism of heretics, 
the whole church, instead of protesting 
against the decision of St. Stephen, ap 
proved it, and follows it to thisday. It 
will not do to say the whole church 
treated the acts of these popes “as of 
no account.’ 

The writers of the letters attri- 
buted to St. Cyprian and Firmilia 
nus are good evidence that the popes 
claimed and exercised jurisdiction 


over the whole church in the con- 
troversy on the baptism of heretics, 
and Tertullian affords no mean proof 
of the same fact at a yet earlier date. 
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In a work written after he had fallen 
into some of the heresies of the Mon- 
tanists, he writes, as cited by our au- 
thor, p. 78, “I learn that a new edict 
has been given, a peremptory edict. 
The sovereign pontiff, that is, the bishop 
of bishops, has said: ‘I remit the sins 
of impurity and fornication.’ O edict! 
not less can be done than to ticket 
it—Goop Work! But where shall 
such an edict be posted? Surely, I 
think, upon the doors of the houses of 
prostitution.” This passage undoubt- 
edly proves that Tertullian himself, 
fallen into heresy, did not relish the 
papal decision that condemned him, and 
perhaps that he was disposed to deny 
the authority of the Roman pontiff ; 
but if it had been generally held that 
the Roman pontiff was no more in the 
church than any other bishop, and 
therefore that his decision could have 
no authority out of his diocese or pro- 
vince, would his decision have so deeply 
moved him, and called forth such an 
outburst of wrath? If the claim to 
the primacy of authority in the whole 
church, and therefore to jurisdiction 
over all bishops, was not generally re- 
cognized and held, what occasion was 
there for so much indignation? What 
point would there have been in the 
sneer, or force in the irony, of calling 
him the sovereign pontiff, or the bishop 
of bishops? ‘Tertullian’s language, 
which was evidently intended to exag- 
gerate the authority claimed by the 
Roman pontiff, plainly enough implies 
that he was generally held to have au- 
thority to make decisions in doctrine 
and discipline for the whole church, 
and that a censure from him was some- 
thing of far more importance than 
that from any other bishop or patri- 
arch. 

The author cites to the same effect 
as Tertullian the work published at 
Paris a few years ago under the name 
of Origen, entitled Philosophumena, 
“justly attributed,” he says, “to St. 
Hyppolytus, Bishop of Ostia, or to the 
learned priest Caius.” The authorship 
of the work is unknown, and no docu- 
ments have yet been discovered that 
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enable the learned to determine with 
any degree of certainty by whom it was 
or could have been written. The work, 
however, bears internal evidence of 
having been written by some one be- 
longing to the East, and who lived 
during the pontificates of St. Victor, 
St. Zephyrinus, St. Callistus, St. Ur- 
ban, and perhaps St. Pontian, bishops 
of Rome, that is to say, from 180 to 
235, certainly not later. The work, 
when published by M. Miller at Paris, 
in 1851, attracted the attention of Eag- 
lish and German Protestants by its 
gross charges against the two venerat- 
ed Roman pontiffs and martyrs, St. 
Zephyrinus and St. Callistus —charges 
which for the most part refute them- 
selves. But though Protestants have 
not been able to make much of ir 
against the papacy, Catholics have 
found in it new and unexpected proofs 
of the authority extending over the 
church in all parts of the world, exer- 
cised by the popes of that early period. 
“Tn his invectives,” says the Abbé 
Cruice, “the adversary of Callistus 
acknowledges his great power, and 
furnishes new and unexpected proofs 
of the supremacy of the holy see.” 
The Abbé Cruice, who, we think, we 
have heard recently died Bishop of 
Marseilles, published at Paris, in 1851, 
an interesting History of the Church 
of Rome under the pontificates of St. 
Victor, St. Zephyrinus, and St. Callis- 
tus, in which he has incorporated these 
proofs with great judgment and effect. 
As we are not now considering the af- 
firmative proofs of the primacy of the 
Holy See, but the arguments intended 
to prove the papacy schismatic, we can 
only refer the reader to this learned 
work and to the Philosophumena itself. 
We will only remark that the unknown 
author is far more bitter against the 
popes than his contemporary Tertul- 
lian, and leaves more unequivocal evi- 
dence to the extentof the papal po ver. 
No one can read the Philosophumena 
without perceiving in the complaints 
and incidental remarks of the author 
that the hierarchy at the end of tne 
second century was as regularly or- 
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ganized as now, and precisely in the 
same manner, with the Roman pontiff 
at its summit. 

The author, p. 82, says Tertullian, 
who in several passages refers to the 
Church of Rome as a witness to the 
wpostolic tradition, “does not esteem 
her witness testimony superior to that 
of others.” Perhaps so, for in the 
cases referred to Tertullian had no 
occasion to discriminate between one 
apostolic church and another. He is 
using against heretics the argument 
from prescription. Their doctrines are 
adverse to the apostolic tradition, and 
therefore false. If any one would 
know what is the apostolic tradition, he 
may learn it from any of the churches 
founded by apostles “ where their sees 
still remain, where their epistles are 
still read, where their voice still re- 
sounds, and their face, as it were, is still 
seen. Is it Achaia that is near thee ? 


thou hast Corinth; if thou art not far 
from Macedonia, thou hast the Philip- 
pians; if thou canst go to Asia, thou 
hast Ephesus; if thou dwellest near 
Italy, thou hast Rome, whose authority 


is near us,” that is, near us in Africa. 
It is true Tertullian pronounces a eulo- 
gium on the Church of Rome that he 
does not on the others, but no great 
stress need be laid on that. Any one 
of the apostolic churches was sufficient 
for determining the apostolic tradition, 
and there was no reason why he should 
mention the primacy of the see of Pe- 
ter if he held it, and it would have 
weakened his argument if he had ap- 
p2sied to that primacy, doubtless thea 
as now rejected by heretics. 

But this leads us toa remark which it 
may be well to bear in mind. All the 
churches founded by the apostles were 
during the whole of the first three cen- 
turies in existence, and preserved the 
apostolic doctrine or tradition, and it 
could be learned from Alexandria, An- 
tioch, Jerusalem, Ephesus, ete., without 
the necessity. at least on ordinary oc- 
casions, of recurring to the supreme 
authority of Rome. The author quotes 
several of the fathers who call the se2 
of Antioch Peter’s see; he might have 
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gone further, and shown that each of 
the four great patriarchal sees, Rome’ 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, 
were so-called, and because they were 
held to have been founded by Peter, 
This is the reason why they received 
the dignity and authority of patriarch- 
alchurches. Peter was held to survive 
and govern in each one of them, but 
more especially in Rome, where he 
gave his life for his faith, and where 
stands his tomb. It is Peter who goy- 
erns one and indivisible in them all, and 
consequently, to get Peter’s authority, 
it was not, except in the last resort, 
necessary to apply to his successor in 
the see of Rome. It is this fact, misap- 
prehended by the author, that has made 
him assert that the see of Peter, or the 
chair of Peter, means the universal 
episcopate which all the bishops, as St. 
Cyprian says, hold tx solido. Every 
bishop in communion with Peter’s see, 
no doubt, was regarded as solidair: 
with the whole episcopal and apostolic 
body, as we have already explained ; 
but we have not found the “see of 
Peter,” or “chair of Peter” applied to 
any particular churches, except those 
tradition asserted were founded by 
Peter, and only those sees had origin- 
ally patriarchal jurisdiction, and this 
fact is in itself no siight proof that the 
primacy was held to be vested in Pe- 
ter as we have already explained, and 
the author has given us the oppor- 
tunity of proving from St. Cyprian. 
This fact that Peter was held to go- 
vern in the four great patriarchal sees, 
though supremely only in the Ciurch 
of Rome, explains why it is that in the 
early ages we find not more frequent 
instances of the exercise of jurisdiction 
beyond his own patriarchate of the 
West by the Roman pontiff. The 
bishops of these Petrine churches were 
not originally called patriarchs, but 
they exercised the patriarchal power 
long before receiving the name, and 
probably from times immediately suc- 
eceding the apostles. So long as these 
patriarchs remained in communion 
with the bishop of Rome, their head 
and chief, most of the questions of dis- 
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cipline, and many of those of faith, could 
be, and were, settled by the patriarch, 
or local authority, without resort to the 
Roman pontiff. But when these sees 
fell off from unity into heresy or schism, 
Peter remained only in the Roman see, 
and all causes that had previously 
been disposed of by the patriarchs of 
the East had to be carried at once to 
Rome, before the supreme court. 
Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch 
were the three chief cities of the em- 
pire, and the capitals the first of the 
empire itself, and the others of its two 
largest and most important prefectures. 
This fact may seem to favor the au- 
thor’s theory that the ecclesiastical su- 
periority is derived from the civil su- 
periority ; but had this been so, Jeru- 
salem would hardly have been select- 
ed as the seat of the third patriarchate 
of the East. The geographical position 
and civil and political importance of 
these cities may have influenced the 
apostle ia selecting them to be the 
chief seats of the ecclesiastical govern- 
ment he under Christ was founding, 
but could not have been the ground of 
their superior ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
because the church was not organized 
as a national religion, or with a view 
to the Roman empire alone, and the 
apostles themselves carried the gospel 
beyond the farthest limits of that em- 
pire, into regions never penetrated by 
the Roman eagles. The church was 
catholic, and was to subsist in all ages 
and teach all nations, as well as all 
truth. Our Lord said, “ My kingdom 
is not of this world ;” it does not hold 
from the kingdoms of this world, and 
is independent of them, both in its con- 
stitution and in its bowers. These 
remain always and everywhere the 
same, whatever the revolutions or the 
rise and fall of states and empire. The 
authority of the church is immediate- 
ly from God; her grandeur and glory 
are spiritual, and not derived from the 
greatness, grandeur, wealth, or power 
of earthly cities. St. Augustine makes 
the city of Rome the type of the city 
of the world, which he contrasts with 
the church or city of God. The idea 
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that the rank or the authority of the 
bishop derived from the civil rank and 
importance of the city in which he held 
his see was a Constantinopolitan idea 
not heard of till the fifth century, and, 
as we shall see in its place, one of the 
chief causes of the schism betwecen 
the East and the West. 

The author denies that St. Peter 
was ever, in the proper sense of the 
word, bishop of Rome, or of any par- 
ticular see. If he is right, how could 
the unity of the church have a visible 
starting-point or centre ? or how could 
it be said to begin from Peter or the 
chair of Peter, as his own witness, 
St. Cyprian, asserts? If Peter had no 
particular see, established his see, or 
set up his chair, his cathedra, nowhere 
in particular, the whole argument of St. 
Cyrian as to the origin aad manifesta- 
tion of unity is baseless, and goes for 
nothing. Besides, it is contradicted 
by universal tradition. The testimony 
that Peter had his chair at Rome is 
ample, and leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. But thisis not the point. It is 
for the author to prove that he was not 
biskop of Rome; for he has undertaken 
to prove the papacy is schismatic, and 
at every step he takes, the burden of 
proof is onhim, Where are his proofs? 

The author says St. Linus was 
bishop of Rome when Peter first ar- 
rived in that city. A church which 
has a bishop is already a chureh 
founded and constituted. Yet the au- 
thor allows and cites authorities that 
prove that Peter was the founder, or at 
least one of the founders, of the Roman 
Church! That St. Linus was the first 
bishop of Rome after St. Peter there 
is no doubt ; that he was the first bishop, 
or bishop of Rome, before the arrival 
of St. Peter in the city, there is no 
evidence, but any amount of testimony 
to the contrary. We say there is no 
evidence. ‘The lists given by the fa- 
thers sometimes enumerate him as first 
and sometimes as second, as they door 
do not include the apostle ; but all make 
him the suecessor of St. Peter. The 
fathers, in giving the lists of other 
apostolic sees, are not uniform, and 
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sometimes they include and sometimes 
they exclude the apostle, and reckon 
only from his death. Eusebius says, 
as cited by the author, p. 144, * After 
the martyrdom of Paul and Peter, 
Linus was the first that received the 
episcopate at Rome.’ Tertullian, as 
also cited by the author, p. 145, says 
that “ Peter sat on the chair of Rome ;” 
but he contends that Tertullian “ does 
not mean that he was bishop, but that 
he taught there,” that is, St. Peter was 
a professor of theology at Rome! 
This might do if Tertullian had been 
treating of the Sorbonne, or of the 
French university, but will not answer 
here. In ecclesiastical language, chair, 
cathedra, means simply the seat of the 
bishop, and, figuratively, the episcopal 
authority. To say Peter sat in the 
chair or cathedra of Rome is saying 
simply he was bishop of Rome. The 
presumption is, that ‘Tertullian meant 
what he said, understood according to 
the usages of the language he used. 
Besides, if chair may sometimes be 
used figuratively for teaching, it is the 
author’s business to prove that it must 
mean so in this particular case. This 
he does not and cannot do. 

The author pretends that the tradi- 
tion which makes Peter seven years 
bishop of Antioch and twenty-five 
years bishop of Rome is obviously 
false ; for avy one can see by counting 
that there was not time enough for it 
between the day of Pentecost and the 
martyrdom of Peter. We do not pre- 
tend to be very good at counting, but 
as we count,seven years bishop of An- 
tioch and twenty-five years bishop of 
Rome make in all thirty-two years. 
The day of Pentecost, according to 
the usual reckoning, was in A.D. 33, 
and St. Peter suffered martyrdom at 
Rome under Nero, A.p. 66, or at the 
earliest 65. Tillemont says 66, which 
leaves thirty-three, at least thirty-two 
years; and we see no reason to sup 
pose that the organization of the church 
at Jerusalem and committing it to the 
care of James, its first bishop, and the 
setting up of his chair at Antioch, 
might not all have been done before 
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the close of the year of the cruci- 
fixion. But even an error in the 
chronology would not prove that Pe- 
ter was not bishop of Rome. 

The pretence that it was incompati- 
ble with the dignity of an apostle to 
be the bishop of a particular see has 
nothing to sustain it. It is not neces- 
sary to suppose Peter, by establishing 
his see at Rome, was obliged to confine 
his whole attention and labor to that 
particular church, or that he remained 
constantly at Rome. Indeed, it is 
very possible, and thought by many 
to be very probable, that he commit 
ted the care of that church during his 
absences to St. Linus as his vicar, and 
there are several authorities to that 
effect. Some of them join St. Ana- 
cletus, Cletus, or, as the Greek» say, 
Anencletus, and St. Clement, suecces- 
sively bishops of Rome, with St. Linus 
in the government of the Roman 
Church under Peter during his life- 
time; but, however this 
been, tradition is constant 
Linus was the immediate 
of Peter, which at least implies that 
Peter was regarded as having held the 
see as well as having assisted in found- 
ing it; for otherwise St. Linus could 
not have been regarded as his succes- 
sor, and no reason could be assigned 
why he was called the successor of 
Peter rather than of Paul, who also 
assisted in founding it, and is honored 
even to-day by the Roman Church as 
one of its founders. 

We have taken up the author's the- 
ory point by point, and we find him 
utterly failing to establish it in whole 
or in pari. His allegations are set 
forth with great confidence, but the 
authorities he cites do not sustain them, 
and are either not to his purpose or, 
like St. Cyprian, point blank against 
him. He may have demolished the 
man of straw which he himseli had 
set up, but he leaves standing the pa- 
pacy as held by the Catholic Church 
and defined by the council of Florence. 
He has asseried in very strong terms 
the ignorance, the chicanery, the sophis- 
try, and the dishonesty of the Roman 
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theologians, and leaves no doubt in the 
mind: of intelligent readers that he 
greatly excels them in the qualities 
and practices he ascribes to them ; but 
he adduces nothing beyond his own as- 
sertions and misrepresentations against 
their fairness and candor, and their 
intelligence and learning. His sneers 
at them are pointed only by his own 
ignorance or malice, and present him 
in « most unfavorable light. His 
cant, so abundant against them, is very 
stale and simply disgusting. From 
first to last he proves that he lacks, 
we will not say the humility of the 
Christian, but the modesty and reserve 
of real learning and science, and that 
he is moved not by love of truth, but 
by aspirit of hatred and revenge. 
Here we might well close, for the 
author has refuted from St. Cyprian 
himself, by proving by his own witness 
the primacy of jurisdiction by divine 
right was possessed even in the third 
century, while he has left all the argu- 
ments and authorities adduced by the 
Roman theologians fiom Scripture 


and tradition to prove affirmatively 


the papal authority by divine right, 
or by the positive appointment of 
Jesus Christ in their full foree. But 
the reasons which induced us in the 
first place to begin the examination of 
the author’s lucubrations induce us to 
eo through with them. The work has 
been translated and published here 
under Protestant auspices, set up as 
an important work against the papal 
authority and the Church of Rome, 
“the root and matrix of the Catholic 
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Church,” as says St. Cyprian, and, 
were it left unnoticed or unreplied to, 
many people might take it to be really 
what it is represented to be, and con- 
clude that we cannot answer it because 
we have not done it. 

Besides, the controversy between 
large classes of Protestants and 
Catholics is narrowed down to two 
questions, the honor we render to 
Mary the mother of God, and the 
authority we attribute to the Holy 
See and the Roman pontiff. M. 
Guettée, having been reared in our 
communion and gone out from us be- 
cause he was not of us, and having in 
this work done his best to prove the 
papacy schismatic, and that its asser- 
tion has been the cause of the schism 
between the East and the West, affords 
us as good an occasion as we can expect 
to discuss the latter question, and to 
consider the arguments, facts, and au- 
thorities alleged in their defence by 
those who refuse their obedience to 
St. Peterin his suecessor. The work 
is rambling, and made up of details 
most wearisome to’ read, and difficult 
to bring into a shape in which its real 
value can be brought to the test, but 
it is a fair specimen in spirit and ar- 
rangement of the works written against 
the Roman and Catholic Church, and 
contains in some form all that schis- 
matics allege first and last against her, 
We may as well make it dur text-book 
for the discussion as any other. But 
we have already trespassed long enough 
on the patience of our readers for this 
month, 
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Translated from the French. 


THE 


A LEGEND OF THE MIDDLE 


Witt you follow me to Baden? 
Not to that elegant and wild and 
whirling Baden of painted faces and 
flashy toilettes, where gentlemen of the 
turf display their horsemanship on the 
plain of Iffezheim ; where the majesty 
of old Germany elbows, in the Trink- 
halle, the princes of Bohemia; but 
to the fresh, dark, silent, almost un- 
known nooks of that Baden which 
God has made and which man has 
yet left untouched; where the artist 
wanders for his picture, the poet for 
his inspiration, the dreamer for his 
vision, the Christian to murmur his 
prayer; for it is to a burial-ground 
that I am about to lead you. But 
fear not on that account; this burial- 
place of Baden has comparatively but 
little of the mournful in its appear- 
ance; it is truly, as its name de- 
clares, the Fried Hof—the Court of 
Peace. Under that green turf, under 
those flower-clad hillocks, there lie bo- 
dies that suffer no more, but sleep in 
quiet; their souls may suffer, indeed, 
and be in pain, but their souls are no 
longer there; and can repose alone 
be frightful? Look around, and, as 
far as the eye can reach, what beauty 
shines in the landscape, what a charm 
invests the distant meeting of earth 
and sky! Look up to the gray blue 
heaven, pale and transparent, as is 
ever that sky which stretches over 
the valley of the Rhine ; to those pure 
white clouds floating like distant sails 
on a stormless sea; to those distant 
hills, with outlines softening -as they 
recede: to the green woods that fringe 
their sides ; to those walls which time 
has breached ; those crumbling towers ; 
those ruined castles which seem to over- 
hang the plain of the dead—man’s work, 
and the hands that created it, becom. 


CRUCIFIX OF 


BADEN. 
AGES. 


ing dust together. These sights may, 
indeed, be melancholy, but they are 
peace-giving too; for there in the midst 
hangs Christ bowing his weary head 
and stretching out his bruised 
in yonder great crucifix of stone. 
In a churchyard, nothing is more 
frequent, nor, so to speak, more natu- 
ral, than to see a crucifix. It is there 
like the flag on the bastion, the mast 
on the vessel. Without it the place 
would be accursed and desolate, for hope 
would be wanting there. All know 
and acknowledge this, but, neverthe- 
less, few passers-by bestow a glance 
on the holy image. Some faithful 
ones may, when they see it, make the 
sign of the cross; others bend slightly 
before it; well-bred people uncover ; 
free-thinkers, with proud look and 
step, with unbending knee and body 
erect, pass it by, they who would bow 
so low before the coronet of a prince 
or even the key of a chamberlain. 
And certainly indifferent, timid, and 
free-thinking ones come to the Fried 
Hof of Baden; but there, few stop not 
and marvel, if by chance their eyes 
fall upon its crucifix. There is upon 
that rigid face—those features of stone 
—a look of life, of flesh and blood, 
which enchains you, moves the depths 
of your heart, speaks to you. ‘To 
understand that gaze, it is not necessa- 
ry to be a Christian ; alas! it is enough 
tobe aman. Those lips, half parted 
in a sigh, tremble in the stone; those 
half-closed eyes seem really to weep; 
agony sits upon every feature ; bitter- 
ness of soul has worn every one of those 
furrows, the arch of the brows has 
been contracted, the pure lines of the 
profile broken, the calm of the fore- 
head destroyed by a sorrow, over 
whelming, silent, inconsolable ; 
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you would have before you the image 
of human misery the most complete, 
the deepest, the most horrible, if a ray 
from the Majesty on high did not come 
to elevate and illumine that petrifac- 
tion of grief. 

When you have long studied those 
features and contemplated their agony, 
you involuntarily ask yourself: Where 
did the sculptor find so suffering a face, 
so living an agony? whence came 
his model? for you feel that those 
features once were the flesh of one 
to whom ordinary grief were as nothing. 
That look of life, that pain so real, 
came certainly from a human heart 
that once beat beneath them, and in 
them painted its wounds, its tortures, 
and its agony. They were seen, and 
not merely created in the artist’s brain. 

Yes; youare right. Those features 
are those of a suffering, repentant, and 
miserable man. If you approach the 
base of the crucifix, you will see gra- 
yen in the once soft stone, in long Goth- 
ic letters, and in the Suabian dialect of 
the fifteenth century, these short and 
simple words, which are the explana- 
tion and the ending of its story : 

“MINA, OTHO. 

“May God receive you and pardon 

me, 


Nothing more; no signature to the 
work, nor name added to the prayer. 
But young souls, simple hearts, poetic 
spirits, which still may be found at 
Baden, in spite of “sport” and “ the 
turf,” will relate to you the birth of the 
work and the fate of the artist; for, 
the story of the crucifix is also 
the story of the sculptor. 


alas ! 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was a populous, busy, and bright 
city, Baden of old, as it flourished in 
the fifteenth century, in the days of 
the Margrave Bernard of Stachberg. 
Less noisy than to-day, it was more 
picturesque. Where great hotels, 
white villas, and regular edifices now 
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rise, then only narrow crooked streets 
were seen ; where Gothic houses, those 
old German dwellings, of which a few 
still stand at Augsburg, at Ulm, and 
especially at Nuremberg, reared their 
sculptured gables and pointed roofs, 
wherein were sect windows looking like 
half-opened eyes, while beams pro,ect- 
ed from the wall beneath and suppor'- 
ed little balconies, and long, narrow 
windows with leaden sashes glistened 
in the glory of their little, thick, green- 
ish hued and diamond-shaped panes. 

Nevertheless, those streets in which 
the sun-rays rarely penetrated, (caught 
as they were in their way by the pro- 
jecting fronts of the houses.) were one 
day of the beautiful month of May, 
1435, filled with people in holiday 
dress, bearing curious and smiling 
faces, with fluttermg pennons, shining 
armor, and broad banners. It was tne 
day of the tournament, and the gossips 
grouped themselves together to see pass 
the barons of the mountains and plains, 
and to relate to each other the high 
achievements of each doughty noble 
and the traditions of his family, while 
they awaited the return from the burg 
of the proud victors or humbled van- 
quished. 

But of the general joy, the cries that 
rang through the town, only a few 
faint and expiring echoes reached a 
lonely and distant street, where the 
houses, lower and more scattered, no 
longer stood close together, but began 
to grow scattered through the fields. 
One of these houses, the largest and 
almost the last, was distinguished from 
its neighbors by two peculiarities. The 
front of the first story, instead of being 
cut by those narrow leaden-sashed open- 
ings joined one to the other, through 
which the light of day might scarcely 
enter, offered to the gaze a huge win- 
dow with larger, neater, and more reg- 
ular panes than any around. Through 
the openings on the ground floor a nar- 
row spiral staircase might be seen 
winding its polished steps and balus- 
trade of stone, carved like lace, beneath 
a roof of wood delicately cut in grace- 
ful flowers, branches, arabesques, and 
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interlaced figures. Above all, in a lit- 
tle wooden niche, a little carved shrine, 
which surmounted the pointed gable, 
was the form of an angel with folded 
wings, chiselled in pure white marble. 
One might imagine that the heavenly 
messenger had stopped there to rest in 
the middle of some long journey ; that 
he gaze1 calmly down and _ protected 
with his frail hands the high gray house 
which he seemed to bless ; so that the 
gossips, who all knew the dwelling and 
held its master in high esteem, called 
his abode The House of the Angel. 

And the good burgesses wondered 
not to see the white statue on that gray 
front, nor did they marvel at the grace- 
ful scrolls and arabesques of the pretty 
staircase, and that huge dazzling win- 
dow, for they knew that the last served 
to lizht the studio of the sculptor Se- 
bald Koerner, and that the two orna- 
ments of the house, the marble angel 
and the carved roof, were his work. 

Sebald Koerner was justly esteemed 
and even admired by the burgesses of 
Baden. It was not that he was very 
famous or very rich; that he earned 
much money or made much noise in the 
world. But it was because he was 
honest, patient, true ; at once pious and 
dreamy, modest and intelligent. He 
lived only for his art, and scarcely par- 
took at all of the passions, the aims, 
the entrancements of the crowd. He 
did not place himself above it, but 
without it, and men hold in high re- 
spect those who from a calm retreat 
behold the torrent of haman life rush 
by. As an artist, he had rivals, but 
no enemies; as a man, he had his 
failings, but no vices; as a father, he 
had a treasure, a fair-haired daughter, 
named Mina, who had seen the flowers 
of seventeen springs bloom. Sebald 
Koerner might call himself a happy 
man. 

But he was not only a happy man, 
he was a wise one, and what God had 
given him of strength, genius, calm, 
and happiness he guarded carefully, 
lest he might lose it in the tumult of 
the life of men. Therefore the day of 
the tournament, which had so stirred 
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the peaceful city of Baden with rumors 
of pleasure and joy, saw old Sebald 
shut himself up in his atelier. He had 
worked since dawn, while the 
of others were clashing and shields 
and breastplates resounding, while 
plumes and banners flashed through 
the air, and horns and clarions awoke 
the echoes ; and he had first prayed, 
for such was his custom, and he imagin- 
ed that prayer brightened his inspira- 
tions—men were so ignorant and bar- 
barous in those “dark ages”! Then 
with a skilful and pious hand he wield- 
ed hammer and chisel through long 
hours well employed, and now, although 
the sun was sinking behind the moun- 
tains, he still worked, standing before 
his great stone bas-relief, only interrupt- 
ing himself from time to time to cast 
a glance full of parental love on his 
daughter Mina. 

Upon Mina fell the last ray of the 
sun, which, after kissing the verdure 
of the mountain, shone through the 
panes and made her long silver-gray 
gown glitter like silver itself, and seem 
ed to light a beam of dark light in the 
centre of each of her large black eyes. 
Those were splendid eyes, and rarely 
seen in one so fair, for Mina was a 
blonde, and the golden threads of her 
purse were not brighter than those of 
her hair, but only less soft and close. 
Nothing could equal the perfect purity 
and grace of her forehead and cheeks, 
the whiteness of her skin, the delicacy 
of the lines of her face: she seemed a 
beauteous statue, to which God, in re- 
ward to its designer, had given life and 
motion, and a loving heart and golden 
hair. 

The bas-relief which the old seulptor 
was finishing seemed indeed as if long 
and difficult labor had been spent upon 
it. It represented a religious subject, 
for any but religious subjects were 
searcely known, in those times when 
minds were so simple, imagination so 
quiet, and intelligence so limited, ac- 
cording to our strong-minded ones of 
this age ; in those times when pilgrims 
marvelled at the beauty ofa Child Jesus, 
or the chaste grace of a Virgin Mary ; 
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when the Apollos, the Minervas, the 
Venuses and Adonises, forgotten or un- 
known, were yet buried in the darkness 
of centuries and under the dust of 
ruins. 

What Sebald Koerner wished to 
represent was the dawn of the resur- 
rection day. 

The cave of the sepulchre was there, 
rocky, vaulted, and low. At the en- 
trance knelt Peter, with wide-opened 
eyes and trembling lips, and Magdalene 
wept, stretching forth her arms. Yes, 
she wept, for the sepulchre was empty. 
The stone which closed the tomb moy- 
ed to one side, allowed the scattered 
bands which wrapped the sacred body 
and the abandoned winding-sheet to be 
seen, and the angel seemed to announce 
to the two faithful followers the glad 
and great tidings—the tidings of tri- 
umph and of consolation—Resurrexit : 
non est hic: words graven on the 
banderole which hung from his hand. 

Old Sebald’s angel was noble, radi- 
ant, and beautiful, as became a mes- 
senger of heaven. The sculptor, with 
something of artistic caprice, had placed 
a golden star upon his forehead, and 
with the fond pride of a father had 
civen to his face the features of his 
beautiful Mina, so that, when he smiled 
upon his angel, it seemed to him that 
he smiled upon his daughter, and, when 
he turned to his daughter, he became 
grave, and moved as if he looked upon 
a celestial visitant. 

“Tam satisfied with thee, my daugh- 
ter,” said he, after silently comparing 
for some moments the two faces. “I 
find nothing to change in thy pure 
brow, thy modest attitude, or thy soft 
gaze. All that I cannot copy is thy 
smile. And thy smile is sweet, my 
Mina, but it is too lively, too childish, 
too mocking; it is earthly, and not, I 
am sure, the smile of the bright ones 
above.” 

“ Marvel not that it should be so, my 
father,” replied Mina, while her eyes 
glistened : “ Above, angels smile in ec- 
Stasy, love, and piety, while [ here can 
only bear the smile of youth and hope.” 

“Thou art right, my child; I would 
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not blame thee. Hope is natural to the 
young. Long years are before them ; 
they may expect to see their projects 
accomplished, their brightest dreams 
realized. Melancholy and weariness 
are the lot of old fathers, old dreamers, 
and old workers such as I.” 

“ And why, father,” returned Mina 
gayly, “shouldst thou be sad? Hast 
thou not an art which is better than a 
fortune? a name which is known 
throughout Baden as well as those of 
our oldest barons and bravest knights ? 
Thou art never idle; thou lackest a 
companion never. Noble ladies and 
proud lords offer thee a respectful sa- 
lute as they pass the door of the House 
of the Angel; and, when they are not 
here, thy little Mina remains; and 
thou thyself makest holy companions 
for thyself when carving some beauti- 
ful Virgin or sweet child-Jesus.” 

“?*Tis that which often makes me 
tremble, my child. Hath my spirit 
enough of inspiration, are my hands 
pure enough to reproduce those holy 
features ? to give to stone, or marble, 


or wood the charm and majesty of 


those divine forms which from their 
golden halos call and smile on me? to 
express the sweetness of the Christ- 
child, the tenderness of Christ the Me- 
diator, or the virginal motherhood of 
his holy mother? No; to inspiration 
must be added the heart of a Christian ; 
and if Ihave dared too much and but 
ill succeeded ; if to those sacred faces 
I have given too much of man’s fall 
and misery, then am I guilty, and then 
have I failed in my aim—in more than 
my aim, for then my peace of con- 
science and repose of soul, too, are 
lost. These, Mina, are the fears that 
weaken and the questions that disquiet 
me, and so often render my hand un- 
steady, and mark care upon my 
brow.” 

“Thou art very wrong to be so 
troubled, my father,” said Mina, lifiing 
her head with a little air of triumph. 
“ From Strasburg to Nuremburg, from 
Constance to Augsburg, all who have 
hearts and eyes and frequent the 
churches say there is in this world no 
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man like thee to carve angels and 
saints.” 

“ Ay ; so say men,” replied Sebald, 
“but God hath not yet said it, he who 
sees and judges my works; and from 
him must come my courage and my 
strength, for I would destroy all the 
works of my hands if by them I knew 
that he was offended. Look, my child, 
this bas-relief is nearly completed, and 
until now I was satisfied with it, but a 
scruple comes and weighs heavily upon 
my mind. This angel is very beauti- 
ful, Mina, since he bears thy face, but 
have I not presumed too much in giving 
him thy features? As one of the host 
of heaven he is perfect, so far as 
aught beneath God himself can be 
perfect. But thou art but a child of 
earth; thou art good, thou art tender 
to thy old father; thou art his only 
treasure, and yet more beautiful than 
this angel, but wilt thou be always 
calm, pure, and radiant as he ?” 

“TI will try, my father,” answered 
Mina, with an air of half rebellious 
resolution, mingled at the same time 
with deep tenderness, 

“Promise me, Mina, that thou wilt 
ever seek to be angelic and joyous, and 
in the midst of the world to live retir- 
ed from it, that the weaknesses and 
griefs of men may ever remain far 
trom thee and never afflict thee. Iam 
old, and, when I shall rest in the tomb, 
thou wilt be the heiress of my name 
and the guardian of my memory. 
Then learned men, princes, travellers, 
who may perchance have heard of my 
fame, may come. Thou wilt salute 
them at the threshold, and when they 
ask for old Sebald, thou, pointing to 
my deserted studio and empty seat, 
wilt, reply, ‘ Resurrexit: non est hic: 
He hath sueceeded; he hath finished 
his years of toil, and reposeth in his 
fatherland.” And I, my Saviour!” 
continued old Koerner, “I will then 
know whether I knew thee on earth. 
After thou hast done this, my daugh- 
ter, dismiss the travellers and bid the 
princes farewell. Live in simplicity 
and retirement with a few old friends, 
my poor child, for thou hast no mother, 
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or with some faithful companion whom 
thou mayest wed.” 

“Father, father!’ cried the young 
girl, “ why speak of sorrow and death 
in the beautiful spring, when the sun 
shines so brightly, and when thou art 
finishing the beautiful angel to whom 
thou hast given such radiance and 
youth? If thou couldst give him youth, 
my father, it is because thou yet pos- 
sessest youth and long wilt possess il. 
And thinkest thou that, if thou wert no 
longer on earth, many would give a 
thought to thy little Mina, who is young 
and ignorant, and who is not a lady ? 
No, those to whom strangers would 
come to speak of thy fame, whom, af- 
ter thy departure, they would seek. are 
sure to be thy pupils Johann Muller, 
Franz Steinbach, and even—and even 
—Sir Otho of Arneck, who carves so 
bravely, and wears such glistening 
arms.” 

“ As to the two first, thou art per- 
haps right, my daughter,” said Koer 
ner, who had again begun to work, 
and was lightly polishing the tunic of 
the angel with the edge of his chisel. 
“ Franz hathardor and Johann aimost 
genius. But for the knight, Sir Otho, 
he amuses himself with sculpture as 
with training his hawks or with the 
wrestling of his varlets.” 

“ Art not too severe ?” asked Mina, 
lowering her eyes and puckering her 
rosy lips into a little pout. “ I thought 
the knight of Arneck had somet 
of talent; that thou thyself saidst so 
the day he modelled the great St. Mi- 
chael.” 

“Tn good truth, he might have ta- 
lent, were he more pious, more hum- 
ble, and were he not a noble. Thinkest 
thou, Mina, that inspiration will come 
in the midst of the clamors of a pas- 
sage-at-arms, the charms of a concert 
of lutes, or of a circle of great ladies 
listening to the words of a handsome 
cavalier, or the lays of a minnesinger ? 
No; who would consecrate his labors 
to the honor of God and the saints 
must seek his inspiration, looking up- 
ward to heaven, studying the moun- 
tains and the fields, or praying in the 
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churches. Then let him return and 
work and adore, lest the holy vision 
fly or the sweet fervor grow cold.” 

"+ Nevertheless, my father, the Che- 
valier Otho, is very assiduous, and I 
have more than once heard thee mar- 
vel at his zeal.” 

“ Assuredly, he has been zealous. 
But can he really bear that zeal in his 
heart, wherein he bears the pride of 
his high lineage, the gallantry of a 
courteous knight, and all the careg of 
his seigneury ? No; his ardor is but 
the flame of burning straw, which 
quickly dies. I cannot even under- 
stand why the knight of Arneck 
should take up the chisel—he who 
should content himself with the sword.” 

“ Yes, yes, father, he wields it mar- 
vellously !” cried Mina, in a burst of 
enthusiasm. 

“ And therefore should be content 
with it. But Sir Otho knows not 
what he wants, To day he practises 
a new thrust, and to-morrow he cuts 
stone or models a statue. See, he has 
not finished the fine armor of his arch- 
angel, and yet he could not keep from 
the tournament. And nevertheless, he 
promised to be here before evening.” 

Mina did not reply to these last 
words, but threw a vague, sorrowful 
elance toward the sun, which yet shone, 
but was fast sinking. 

Sebald, yet touching up various 
parts of his bas-relief, did not turn his 
head, and for some moments silence 
reigned in the atelier. 

Soon the fall of alight and vigorous 
step was heard on the little pointed 
black stones which formed the pave- 
ment of the street. 

“Tt is perhaps Sir Otho,” said Se- 
bald, and continued his work. 

“Tf it were he, he would come 
on horseback,” replied Mina, whose 
cheeks, despite her, were covered with 
the blush of expectant happiness, and 
in a moment she had left her seat, 
opened a portion of the large window, 
and was leaning joyfully over the 
sculptured balcony. 

But she soon returned, looking sad. 

“ No, father, it is not he ; it is only 
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Johann,” said she, and she seemed to 
awake from a dream, 

“Then let him come up quickly,” 
replied the old man, well pleased with 
the news, but still working on. 

A moment after he arose, as he 
heard the footfalls on the stair, and 
turned to greet the most beloved and 
studious of all his pupils. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE new-comer was a young man 
of perhaps twenty-eight years, pale, 
delicate, and slightly stooped. His 
large blue eyes, candid and intelligent, 
gave a charm to his young though 
thoughtful face, whence light emotions 
seemed to be banished to give place 
to the workings of a vigorous mind. 
Johann, at first sight. did not seem 
handsome, but he became more and 
more interesting on acquaintance. Ths 
simplicity of this look and costume— 
a dark gray doublet, leathern belt, and 
cap without either clasp or plume— 
certainly neither attracted nor retained 
the gaze. Johann saluted the beauti- 
tiful Mina, who returned his greeting 
with a look of playful anger, and then 
hastened to greet his master. 

“ Well, Johann, what news ?” asked 
Sebald, advancing with outstretched 
hand. 

“ That I have not come alone, mas- 
ter. Your business is done ; the prior 
of the monastery of Fremersberg is 
here. I have spoken in your name, 
and he binds you neither by designs 
uor advice. You will be at full liber- 
ty to execute according to your own 
will the sculpture of the chapel. You 
need only confer with him as to the 
time and conditions of the work. The 
prior wished much to visit your atelier 
and see your beautiful bas-relief, of 
which the fame has spread far and 
wide, but you know that he is old and 
infirm. ‘The stair was too steep for 
him to mount, and I left him in the 
hall below, where he awaits you.’ 

“Very good; I go, my brave boy 
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and thanks to thee. Hast been in the 
city, Johann ?” 

“ Yes, master, I was carried away 
by the crowd and could not avoid the 
tournament.” 

“ Very well, then, amuse Mina with 
the story of all the fine things that thou 
hast seen. An old father and _ his 
statues are not very joyous company 
for a girl of seventeen.” 

With these words Koerner left the 
room, and Mina, who until now had 
remained silent and pouting, came for- 
ward with animated looks and flashing 
eyes: 

“Then you saw the tournament, 
Johann ?” she began. 

“ Yes, Demoiselle Mina.” 

“ Who were the victors ?” 

“There were three, as there were 
three encounters. The Gaugrave Sieg- 
fried of Ehrenfels; the old Count of 
Arenheim ; and our acquaintance, our 
fellow of the studio, Otho of Arneck, 
who triumphed on foot and on horse, 
and received the finest of all the 
crowns.” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Mina, with a joy- 
ous sigh, while a sudden blush over- 
spread her countenance. 

* And,” continued Jobann, “it was 
the richest and most beautiful of the 
ladies of the Margravate who gave it 
him—the Countess Gertrude of Hors- 
heim, whose father possesses the en- 
tire valley of the Mure.” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Mina again, but 
this time her sigh was one of anguish, 
and she grew pale. 

Johann Muller gazed on her a mo- 
ment in silence, then turned away and 
walked a few paces with the air of one 
who meditates some resolution or pre- 
pares a discourse ; then he returned, 
and stood with downcast eyes before 
the young girl. 

“ Demoiselle Mina,” said he, “ we 
have known each other since infancy. 
Would you, for the sake of our old 
friendship, allow me to ask you one 
question, and then to offer you a single 
counsel ?” 

“T will reply to your question, if it 
be suitable for me to do so, and I will 
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list your counsel if it be good,” replied 
the girl with a slight haughtiness in 
her manner. 

“You shall judge,” said Johann. 
“ Demoiselle, you take much interest 
in all that passes in the city.” 

“TI seek not to conceal it. I am 
young and full of life, and I love to 
gaze upon brilliant cavaleades, shin- 
ing breast-plates, floating plumes and 
broidered doublets; I like to hear of 
the, nuptials of such a baron, or the 
mourning of such a castellau. My 
father forbids it not, nor think I that 
you will blame it. Such tastes are far 
from marvellous at my age.”’ 

“ Nor marvel I at them ; but if they 
are imprudent, demoiselle ?” asked Jo- 
hann with a look of affliction. 

“ Imprudent! Why ?” returned Mi- 
na quickly, a flash gleaming from be- 
neath her long lashes. 

“ Because—because,” stammered Jo- 
hann, “to me it seemeth that the hap- 
piness of a young maiden like thee, 
beautiful, good, and virtuous as thou 
art, is better assured when it flourish- 
es beneath the shadow of her home. 
Baronesses and countesses may dis- 
play their great names and fine appa- 
rel at courts and tourneys ; but for thee, 
demoiselle, thy pride, thy rich apparel, 
and thy true dignity are thy sweet vir- 
tue in the first place, and, after, the re- 
nown of thy father, and such gifts are 
but little prized by the great ones 
of the world. Thou wilt betier enjoy 
them and betier preserve them by not 
exposing them without thy dwelling.” 

“ And have I rot remained there ?” 
cried Mina, almost in tears. “Go I 
ever to rejoicings unless my futher 
bears me company? Was I ever seen, 
while he works here, to babble or even 
to smile without ?” 

“°Tis not that I would charge,’ 
plied Johann, “ All see thee ever 
here, tranquil, smiling, and pure, like 
yon bright marble cberubim, which 
hovers over thy house, and, even if he 
were not there, still might thy dwelling 
be called the House of the Angel. But 
if thy thoughts wander abroad whilst 
thou remainest here; if thou dost al- 
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ways desire ardently to see those re- 
joicings of which thou knowest naught, 
or that world which thou scarcely 
knowest, thou wilt become unhappy, 
demoiselle, and it is that evil I wished 
—that thou must escape.” 

“ Bat why, my good Johann, disquiet 
thyself about my happiness?” asked 
Mina in a kinder tone. 

“Why, Mina, why? Because from 
childhood I have grown by thy side; 
because for long years it seemed thou 
wert my sister ; because later I thought 
thee my friend ; because I would gladly 
bear the burden of thy sorrows, and 
count thy hopes as mine own.” 

“T thank thee, Johann ; thy heart is 
good and true,” replied the girl, while 
her eye sought the distant mountain be- 
hind which the setting sun was soon to 
sink. 

“Sayest thou so, Mina? I know 
nothing of that; I but feel that I have 
a heart that loves thee—that would re- 
gard no effort, recoil from no sacrifice 
that would bring to thee joy, glory, or 
happiness.” 

“Truly art thou generous, Johann,” 
replied the girl, nodding her fair head. 
“But I need naught; I am tranquil 
and happy, and will probably never 
find occasion for the exercise of thy 
devotion.” 

“Ah! if some day thou mayst find 
aught of consolation in my tenderness !” 
cried Johann, clasping his hands and 
fixing a timid glance full of emotion 
upon her. “* Mina—I sometimes dreamt 
—pardon me—but thy father was 
always so affectionate to me, and thou 
hast often been so kind—I sometimes 
dreamt that some day Sebald Koerner 
might call me son—that thou, Mina— 
thou mightest give me a name dearer, 
tenderer, holier yet. But your looks 
tell me I have hoped in vain betore 
your mouth has spoken—and yet, to 
thee would I have consecrated so much 
of devotion and love, if thou hadst be- 
come my wife!” 

The maiden motioned with her hand 
and turned away with a sigh. 

“ We would be neither rich nor pow- 
erful,” continued Johann, “ but never- 
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theless I thought we might be happy. 
If thou shouldst desire fine apparel, 
Mina, I would have given thee them 
from the rewards of my toil; if thou 
shouldst desire glory, | would have 
worked until thou wouldst bear my 
name with pride. For thee would I 
have strained my uttermost strength, 
what talent I may own, my youth—and 
of thee I would have asked only that 
thou shouldst remain joyous and beau- 
tiful, and shouldst love me a little. 
And how peacefully would thy old 
father live—how happily die, seeing 
thee happy and beloved, ay, adored! 
Yes—adored, Mina; I have said the 
word and will not unsay it.” 

Uttering these last words, Johann 
lowered his eyes and bent his head be- 
fore her, as if to express by his mien 
the deep tenderness of his heart. She 
stretched forth her hand, moved by 
these simple declarations of a love 
almost hopeless, but yet so full of life. 

“Dear Johann — faithful Johann,” 
said she at length, “thou art good and 
kind, but—speak no more thus. Thou 
hast said that in our childhood thou 
lovedst me asasister. Let me still be 
thy sister. I will never be thy wife. 
I will neither lie nor forswear myself. 
I would shelter myselt behind the 
grating of the cloister of Lichtenthal or 
sleep in yonder cemetery rather than 
give thee my hand, because with it I 
should not give my heart, and thou 
wouldst not see remorse and regret in 
the heart of thy wife. Johann! let us 
be friends, and, if thou lovest me, try to 
forget thy dream.” 

“IT may never forget it,” murmured 
the young sculptor. “ My love is as 
old as J, Mina; it forms part of my 
life. But if God, some day allows its 
flame to be quenched, it will be becaus 
he will light in its place a purer and 
loftier one, and God alone may console 
me, Mina, when I shall have lost—’ 

At this instant the joyous notes of 
far off-trumpets broke the calm silence 
of the air. 

“What sounds are those?” asked 
Mina, turning to the window. 

“ Probably the departure of the van, 
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quishers of the tourney. After the 
distribution of the crowns, they were 
invited to the burg, and are now sepa- 
rating, doubtless to change their cos- 
tume for the ball of the evening. Per- 
haps, too, some of the barons may be 
returning to their castles, and, if so, 
their banners will soon appear at the 
end of the street.” 

“Tum very curious to see them pass,” 
said Mina, and, leaving Johann alone 
in the atelier, she pushed a stool upon 
the balcony, and there, leaning upon the 
railing, ker little head with its golden 
hair supported by her white hand, she 
awaited the coming of the brilliant 
cortege. 


CHAPTER III, 


Towarp evening, indeed, knights, 
bannerets, squires, and men-at-arms 
scattered themselves through the roads 
and the streets of the town. One of the 
most brilliant, though least numerous 
parties were making their way toward 
where the town became confounded 
Two nobles rode 
in advance, helmet on head and lance 
in hand, attired io brilliant armor, over 
which were thrown pourpoints of fine 
velvet. Behind, their squires bore 
their banners, one showing gilt battle- 
ments in a field gules, the armorial 
bearings of the barons of Arneck, the 
other the green oak and argent field 
of the rich counts of Broeck. 

* My dear Otho,” said the last nam 
ed, throwing upon his young compa- 
nion a glance of almost paternal affec- 
tion, “ I am well satisfied with thee; 
thy deeds shone bright in to-day’s 
joustings. Thy brothers-in-arms had 
begun to laugh at thee, and to say thou 
hadst become but an image-maker. But 
to-day showed that the noble remained 
in thee.” 

‘ You are very kind, my lord count,” 
replied the young knight. 

* Not so, in sooth; I but look to thy 
interest, as in duty bound. Although 
thy domains. my friend be of limited 
extent, thou hast a name ancient 


with the country. 
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enough, a brilliant fame, and a brave 
enough form to make it a pleasure for 
many a rich and proud demoiselle to 
give thee her hand and dowry, and 
to change name and title for those of 
the barons of Arneck.” 

“ You flatter me, lord count,” replied 
Otho, raising himself in his saddle 
and joyfully stroking his mustache. 
“ Hath one of those fair ladies of whom 
you speak deigned to cast a glance 
upon me ?” 

“More than one has done so, as 
well thou knowest,”’ returned he of 
Broeck ; ‘‘and even to-day the richest 
and most beautiful of them all, Ger- 
trude of Horsheim, spoke and smiled 
graciously as she placed the crown 
upon thy brows.” 

“ Lady Gertrude,” said Otho, * hath 
truly a sweet voice and teeth of exceed- 
ing whiteness.” 

* Moreover, she hath two castles in 
the valley of the Murg and a thriving 
village in the plain. Her father is a 
stout lord, who, I well know, will not 
object to thee for a son-inlaw. I 
know, Otho, that Master Sebald 
Koerner has a pretty daughter, and 
that thou art sometimes charged 
with wishing to espouse her. But 
wouldst thou truly, in the lightness 
of thy heart, add to the battlements of 
thy shield the chisel of such a father- 
in-law? They say that you make be- 
tween youa complete company of stone- 
cutters, and that thou art the mason 
and he the sculptor. I wish thee well, 
my friend, and therefore do I scold 
and mock thee. I know that in thy 
heart’s depth thou art as proud as thou 
art brave. So far thou art Sir Otho, 
Baron Otho, and all noble ladies smile 
upon and salute thee. Wouldst be 
called Otho the citizen, Otho the image- 
maker, and have all ladies tura their 
backs upon thee or point thee out as 
some wonder ?” 

~ Truly, not so; and never will I 
give them reason for so doing,” re- 
plied the young knight, with a face 
scarlet with shame. 

“Then,” said De Broeck, “ reply 
suitably to the invitation 1 am about 
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to offer thee. In a fortnizht I give 
a festival at my castle.. There will 
be jousts in the great court, banquets 
in the great hall, balls and hunts, 
tilting for the ring. and shooting with 
the bow. The Countess Gertrude will 
be there, and thou canst enroll thyself 
among the number of her suitors. 
Stegfried of Thunn will be there, 
too; he bore the ring from thee late- 
ly, and thou hast thy revenge to take. 
All this, I hope, promises enough of 
pleasure, and is better than thy statues 
andimages. So, Otho, thou wilt come ? 
I may count upon thee 

“ Assuredly, my lord count, it is an 
honor and happiness to obey you,” 
replied the young knight, taking leave 
of his protector with a courteous in- 
clination. 

The two escorts separated, and Otho, 
dismissing his, took the direction of 
the house of the old sculptor. 

A few moments after, Mina and 
Johann saw him enter the atelier. 

“Here I am at last, my dear mas- 
ter,” said he, pressing the old artist’s 
hands with real affection. “ Did you 
think I had forgotten you in the midst 
of tiltings and passages-at-arms ?” 

“There was certainly reason that 
you might,’ replied Sebald, smiling. 
“In the midst of thrusts of lance and 
crushing of helms, you could scarce 
think of kneading clay or cutting 
statues.” 

“That may be, but a pupil can al- 
ways find time to give his dearest, his 
oldest friend and most excellent mas- 
ter pleasure. And what think you, 
Master Koerner, I bring to-day ? 

“ Firstly, a crown, if rumor speaks 
truth,” answered the sculptor; “se- 
condly, some broken casques and bat- 
tered harness. Those, I believe, are 
the gleanings of the tilt-yard.” 

“Then, master, you are wrong. I 
bring something different from all these. 
Would you know what? An order 
from the margrave, written with his 
own hand and sealed with his own 
seal, for Master Sebald Koerner to 
begin, with no greater delay than a 
month at most, the decoration of the 
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chapel and the grand hall of his castle 
of Eberstein.” 

“How! The margrave choose me !” 
cried Sebald, his eyes lighting up with 
JOY: 

“And certes, my master. could he 
have made a better choice? After 
the tournament we met in his castle, 
and he there spoke of his castle of 
Eberstein and the embellishments he 
proposed, but he had not yet fixed his 
choice upon a sculptor. In short, I 
brought forward your name; I prais- 
ed your St. Christopher; I recalled 
your Virgin Mary to his mind ; some 
other nobles seconded me, and—here 
is the order written upon parchment.” 

“Thanks! thanks! my true friend! 
my dear pupil!” cried the old master, 
pressing the young knight's hand. 
“Through your good offices some 
memories of me may remain in my 
country. The thick walls of the cas- 
tle of Eberstein will protect and pre- 
serve my statues, and they may per- 
haps be gazed on when time shall have 
crumbled into dust the saints I have 
carved for the pediments of the houses 
of the city, and the Christs I have rais- 
ed by the roadsides. And it is you, 
noble Otho, who have brought to me 
the brightest crown, the sweetest joy, 
a sculptor “an wear or ta-:te—the as- 
surance of the duration—mayhap the 
glory of his works!” 

* Dear master, why so much of com- 
pliment and gratitude? Would I not 
do much more for the love of art and 
of you?” 

And while he spoke, the knight’s 
eyes sought those of Mina, smiling and 
blushing in a corner, and repeated in 
their silent language, “ And for the love 
of thee, too, fair girl.” 

“ This day is a day of gladness for 
me,” continued old Sebald. ‘ Johann 
conducted hither after vespers the 
prior of the Augustines, who hath con- 
fided to me the decoration of his 
chapel.” 

* Pah! a monastery of poor monks!” 
exclaimed Otho, shrugging his shoul- 
ders slightly, and throwing a disdainful 
glance on the hamble Johann and his 
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gray doublet. ‘ Not a very brilliant 
or lucrative undertaking, I should say. 
You will neither win a load of glory 
nor mountains of gold there, my dear 
master. But each brings what he 
finds and gives what he has,” said the 
young knight, withdrawing his gaze 
from Johann and turning on his heel. 

“T could find nothing better,” said 
Johann in atone of discouragement, 
“although I, too, would work for the 
glory and fortune of my master.” 

“ And thy master accepts thy good 
intentions with joy, my son,” answered 
old Sebald, taking his hand, “ for he 
knows that they come from a devoted 
soul and a sincere heart. I have not 
only a noble art and a good daughter ; 
I have also two brave pupils, two 
true friends. God be thanked, he 
hath made me a happy man !” 

Happy, O poor Sebald! Ay, if 
thou hadst no daughter. Alas! why 
does Mina gaze with such simple ad- 
miration upon the noble countenance 
and gilt spurs of the knight? Why 
does she hang enchanted upon the 
sweet accepts of his voice ? 


As long as he came reguiarly to the 
studio, Mina was smiling and happy; 
but one day he came not, and on the 
next she received a letter. 


CHAPTER IV. 

From the day Mina received that 
letter she lost her freshness and gayety. 

Then commenced a long and bitter 
series of nights without repose and 
days without hope. She sometimes 
said sadly to herself that, as the sun 
shines not always clearly, as the sky 
is not for ever blue, so the smiles and 
joys of maidens are of short life ; and 
that, while timid women remain around 
the hearthstone, young and valiant 
knights must depart to the wars or on 
long journeys, like the great silver 
herons which pass a season on the 
borders of limpid waters, and then 
depart on outspread wing to return, 
when the gloomy winter has passed, to 
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find once more their nests in the long 
grass, and their clean bath among the 
budding reeds. She thought all this, 
and then reasoned a little and prayed 
much more; but she often trembled ; 
she ever was in pain, and, becoming 
weak, she became unhappy. 

Her cheeks grew pale; her brow 
clouded; her eyes ceased to sparkle. 
She no longer took pleasure in seeing 
from her balcony the archers of the 
margrave pass, nor in confining with 
golden cords and tassels her shining 
hair or waving robe. Her sadness and 
languor at last attracted the attention 
of her father. He thought that his 
frequent absences, the solitude of the 
house, alone caused his daughter's 
weariness and illness. Ceasing for a 
while his labor, he passed a few days 
with her, or brought her with him from 
time to time, hoping to wean her 
thoughts from their melancholy by the 
sight of the great ornamented halls 
and the beautiful park of the castle of 
Eberstein, 

But often, when he had led her to 
the great park and allowed her to 
wander there, going himself to finish 
a keystone, to carve a capital, or deco 
rate a moulding, he found her not on 
his return crowned with wild flowers, 
or culling odorous berries and wall 
grapes, or following with eager eye the 
bounding deer. No; almost always 
Mina sat by the margin of some soli- 
tary pond, plucking the leaves from a 
willow branch or pulling a wild rose 
to pieces. But her gaze bent not to 
the branch or to the flower. It wan- 
dered over the surface of the water, 
slowly and sadly, and ofttimes seemed 
to seek some invisible form in its 
depths, and then turned tearful from 
the waves, as if sorrowing at not there- 
in perceiving the object of its longings. 

The old sculptor wondered and grew 
sad, as a good father would, and then 
consoled himself with the reflection 
that often tender hearts were subject 
to passing griefs, and that it takes but 
little to trouble the gayety of the hap- 
piest maidens. But it was the wea- 
riness of idleness he feared most foc 
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Mina, and he made omy effort to dis- 
tract her thoughts. 

“Listen, my child,” said he one 
beautiful morning in July, when the 
earth smiled fresh and glittering in the 
dew—* listen. It is too fine a day for 
me to wish to work in. In my old 
age L must have from time to time a 
little recreation—fresh air and sun- 
light; if it please thee, we will go to 
the city.” 

“As thou wishest, father,” replied 
Mina, rising with vacant eye and 
dreamy air, 

“ And methinks a little walk and a 
few cheerful visits would do thee won- 
drous good. It is long since I have 
seen Master Hans Barthing, the gold- 
smith, mine ancient neighbor and old 
friend, and his daughters Jeanne and 
Bertha will not be vexed to have thee 
their companion for a day. Let us 
start, then, my daughter. Ah! here is 
Johann! Well, let him come. Johann 
is an excellent youth, and is always 
welcome with Master Barthing as with 
me. Johann, my son,” continued the 
old sculptor, turning to the young 
man, “it is useless to take up the 
chisel to-day. Thou shalt help me to 
buckle my mantle. We are going to 
take a walk, and J invite thee to ac- 
company us.” 

“I will go willingly,” replied Jo- 
hann, who rarely went out in Mina’s 
company, and who, poor boy, marked 
with a white mark those days when 
the pretty girl deigned him a friendly 
look or word. 

Soon the three visitors arrived at the 
house of Master Barthing, the jewel- 
ler, whose talent was well known and 
valued even beyond the frontiers of 
the margravate of Baden, and whose 
frank cordiality and joyous humor were 
justly prized by his friends and neigh- 
bors. 

“ You here at last, Master Koerner!” 
cried the old goldsmith, rising from 
his leathern arm-chair and doffing his 
furred cap as soon as he perceived 
h's visitors. “Come you to examine 
my treasures or to ask a diamond from 
my shop? But, pshaw, my old Sebald, 
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you need them not; you have other 
treasures and owe no man for them; 
and here,” he continued, looking on 
Mina, “is your most brilliant, your 
most precious diamond. Come, Jeanne! 
Bertha! here is a happy visit—a charm- 
ing friend.” 

The two girls rushed forward and 
gave their ancient neighbor a thousand 
caresses and a thousand kisses. 

“How changed thou art, Mina!” 
exclaimed Jeanne suddenly. 

“ Thou art wearied, Iam sure,” add- 
ed Bertha, “in thy great lonely house. 
It cannot be very diverting to have 
ever around thee but marble and stone, 
and plaster and statues. Why dost 
come so seldom to visit us? ‘Together 
we can amuse each other; we can re- 
count legends as we spin; or Jeanne, 
who hath a good voice, can trill some 
love-lay of the minnesingers. And 
what will amuse thee perhaps more 
than aught else will be to see the beau- 
tiful and shining jewels in our father’s 
workshop. I know well, my dear 
friend, that many fine things are to be 
seen in thy father’s atelier, but there 
everything is white—for ever white, 
and that must be somewhat saddening. 
But a young girl is always rejoiced 
and glad when she contemplates at her 
leisure rich diadems and rings, ena- 
melled flasks, and glittering necklaces.” 

“ Courage, child! courage, Bertha !” 
cried the goldsmith, laughing. “Tt is 
a dutiful daughter who to love of her 
father joins love of his trade. Well, 
if thou thinkest Mademoiselle Mina 
will take pleasure in seeing my ena- 
mels, my jewels, and my diamonds, as 
soon as our collation is finished thou 
shalt take her to my atelier. I have 
there something I think exceeding fine, 
in fact a veritable master-piece. But 
it becomes me not to praise myself. 
You will see; you willjudge, and you 
will give me your opinion.” 

Half an hour after they entered the 
long aud narrow gallery where the 
goldsmith showed forth his richest 
jewels, his most massive and skilfully 
chiseled pieces of silver, his b»st 
finished and most precious wor«s. 
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Brilliant lights seemed to sparkle and 
shine from all sides in this room of 
wonders. Everywhere glittered gold, 
rubies, sapphires, while pearls lent 
their soft white light, and diamonds 
and opals their thousand colors. Great 
show-cases full of enamellings shone 
like the sun ; rings, reliquaires, clasps, 
laid out on tables, seemed to form a 
vast train of sparks whose fires min- 
gled in shining light, and chains and 
necklaces formed slender garlands of 
stars and variegated flame. 

And while the two old men follow- 
ed, chatting, behind, the three young 
girls wandered with light step in ad- 
vance hither and thither, trying on this 
necklace, toying with these rings, ad- 
miring that reliquaire, tearing their en- 
tranced eyes from those wildernesses 
of beautiful forms, of rays and colors. 
Between the two groups came Johann, 
the poor youth feeling no inclination to 
join one and not daring to approach the 
other; lonely Johann, who admired 
alone, and from time to time sighed. 

Suddenly Master Hans advanced 
before the girls, and, taking a key from 
the huge purse which hung at his belt, 
he unlocked a casket of cedar wood, 
and unrolled a carpet of emeralds on 
a field of glittering gold, before the 
eyes of the spectators. 

“ How beautiful! how dazzling !” 
cried the maidens. 

“ Whence came such splendid jew- 
els, such magnificent stones?’ asked 
Master Sebald. “One would think 
the treasures of the Eastern magicians, 
of whom crusaders’ legends tell, were 
spread before him.” 

“ This,” replied Master Hans. plung- 
ing his hand into the casket and draw- 
ing forth a chain set with emeralds, “ is 
the treasure of the house of Horsheim, 
to which I have added, by the order of 
the present lord, some of my rarest 
stones. The count is about to cele- 
brate the marriage of his daughter, 
and, besides her dowry of beauty and 
of castles, he wishes to give her a 
splendid one of jewels.” 

“Ah! then beauteous Lady Ger- 
trude is to be married at last,” said 


Mina, with a sigh of relief, for she 
had not yet forgotten how on the day 
of the tournament Johann bad to!d her 
that Otho had received the crown from 
the hands of the young countess. 

“ Yes, Demoiselle Mina; and the 
wedding, they say, takes place in a 
fortnight, and will be one of the most 
brilliant ever celebrated in the mar- 
gravate of Baden.” 

“ But whom doth the countess mar- 
ry?” asked Johann, who, without 
knowing why, felt his heart beat pain- 
fully. 

“If rumor speaks sooth, a knight of 
but moderate fortune, but of goodly 
form, large heart, and name of re- 
nown. They say ’tis the Baron of 
Arneck ; but of this I a mnot sure, for 
I have never seen the count and lady 
together when they come the city.”’ 

“What! Otho, my pupil ?” interrupt- 
ed Master Sebald. 

“And why not, old friend? If, as 
I think, it be he, thou wilt henceforth 
see him but rarely, for hereafter he 
will have much else to do besides 
moulding clay or chiselling statues.” 

“ Ah! I fear me much the brave 
knight is lost to sculpture,” replied 
Sebald, smiling. 

But Johann smiled not. He drew 
near Mina and followed her movements 
with looks of anguish. He saw her 
cheek blanch and a cloud come over 
her eyes, and, fearing lest she should 
faint, pushed a seat to her. 

But Mina refused it with a resolute 
gesture, and without trembling ap- 
proached the casket. 

“ Are you sure that it is Otho of 
Arneck she marries ?” asked she in a 
strange tone, gazing fixedly upon Hans 
Barthing. “In any event, the bride 
will be brave in this glistening chain. 
Ah! if it were I—if I were rich and 
possessed castles, and were a count- 
ess—think you that I would not be 
beautiful with these green flashings 
and diamonds in my hair and about 
my neck ?” 

Mina, speaking thus with a bitter 
laugh and vacant stare, twined the 
chain around her neck and through 
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her wavy tresses, and, in doing s9, her 
little fingers moved so fast that noue 
could see how they trembled. 

ut suddenly her words ceased, her 
eyes closed, her hands fell by her side, 
and with a feeble ery she fell upon the 
chair. 

“My daughter ! 
What aileth thee?” 
running to her. 

“Tis naught; a weakness; nothing 

ore’ said the goldsmith. ‘The heat 

‘today was, indeed, enough to make 

young girl faint. Quick, Bertha! 

‘anne! bring hither the Queen of 
Hungary's water and open the win- 
dows.” 

‘Tt is doubtless the influence of the 
stones that hath made poor Mina ill.” 
murmured one of the jeweller’s daugh- 
ters who seemed to stand terror-strick- 
en. “Thou knowest, father, that the 
sapphire brings happy dreams, the 
opal misfortune on its possessor, and 
the beryl] can cause faintings. It is 
then. perhaps the emeralds which cause 
Mina’s illness. She is not accustomed 
to gaze upon them, and they glitter so 
—the shining stones !” 

“Yes, it is certainly the jewels— 
and their light—and the heat,” stam- 
mered Johann, who, on his knees, was 
holding the fainting girl’s hands with- 
in his own, and trying to restore their 
warmth. “ But Demoiselle Mina re- 
not. Think you not, Master 
Sebald, that it would be well to take a 
litter and return to your dwelling ?” 

“ Assuredly,” replied Master Koer- 
ner, surprised and anxious at his 
daughter’s swoon. 


O my daughter! 
cried old Sebald, 


covers 


CHAPTER VY. 


On the way home Mina opened her 


eyes, but she remained mute and 
mournful, But when, after she had 
been placed on a lounge in the lower 
hall of her dwelling, she saw that her 
father was about to direct Johann to 
hasten the arrival of a leech, she bent 
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over to the old sculptor and retained 
him with a hand cold as ice. 

“T would speak a word with Johann 
alone,” she murmured. “ Wilt thou 
permit me, my father ?” 

“ Surely,” replied the old man, fix- 
ing upon her a look of wonder, but 
hastening to leave the chamber. 

Then Mina feebly called Johann, 
and made him a sign to sit at her feet. 

“Thou saidst one day, my good 
brother Johann,” said she, “ that thou 
wouldst spare no effort, recoil frora no 
risk to procure me joy or happiness.” 

“So said 1; so will I do,” answered 
the poor youth, bending on her a look 
full of emotion. 

“ Then, Johann, thou canst preserve 
my greatest happiness, cause my great- 
est joy. I know that I cannot deceive 
thee; I noted thy gaze when Hans 
Barthing spoke of the marriage of 
Otho and Gertrude. Know then, 
Johann, that the knight of Arneck is 
my true—my only love; and now I 
would know if he hath betrayed me. 
It is peace of heart I need for my 
cure, Johann, and not the skill of the 
leech. Depart then, good Johann, and 
go to Horsheim. There thou wilt 
easily learn who is the countess’s be- 
trothed. And thou mayest even, with- 
out being perceived, see them pass by 
together, speaking low, walking hand 
inhand, believing the mselves alone. 
Thou wilt return and tell me all, Jo. 
hann, and I will gain strength to live 
until thy return; for it would be too 
bitter to die if Otho remaineth faithful. 
Thou wilt go—wilt thou not, my bro- 
ther—my only friend ?” 

Johann’s only reply was a kiss im- 
printed on Mina’s hand and a silent 
pressure of her taper fingers, while two 
great tears rolled from his eyes. Then 
he departed from the House of the 
Angel, and, after having called the 
physician, saddled his horse and left 
the town that very evening, following 
the line of the high hills which stretch- 
ed away toward the Rauhe Alps, at the 
foot of which was the castle of Hors- 
heim. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 





Forebodings. 


ORIGINAL, 


FOREBODINGS. 


Pretty Nan to Flora said, 
“ Prithee, why so gay?” 
Dark-eyed Flora bent her head : 
“ He is gone away.” 


“Strange!” quoth Nan. “If ’twere my heart, 
None could be more sad. 
Absence gives the keenest smart. 
Tell me, why art glad?” 


Dark-eyed Flora, with a sigh, 
*Gan to braid her hair, 

Whilst to Nan she made reply: 
“ Hark! my sister dear, 


“Chanced it on a summer morn, 
Laughingly I chose 
These long tresses to adorn 
With a beauteous rose. 


“Of the flower he made request, 
I in wilfulness 
Did refuse, and as a jest 
Gave it a caress. 


“ But I did not long deny. 
Said I: Plucked for you, 
Take; but care it tenderly, 
Tis my rose-love true. 


“ Nameless was the pain and dread 
Filled my aching heart. 
Soon I saw my rose-love dead, 
Idly torn apart. 


“Thus he would my heart’s love fling 
Coldly, idly by. 
Than to wear his wedding-ring, 
Rather would I die. 


“ Ah! the cruel, ugly smart! 
Fear my love did slay. 
Pined I sadly in my heart 
Till he went away. 


“*Gainst the power of his voice 
All in vain I strove. 
Freed by absence, I rejoice, 
Now I dare to love !” 
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THE MINOR 


| THe ensuing portion of an article 
from which we have stricken out the 
remainder on account of its objection- 
able statements, although not strictly 
in conformity with the Catholic view 
of the lives of the saints, furnishes a 
craphie sketch of the life of St. Francis, 
and an evidence of the approximation 
many Protestants are making toward 
amore candid and reasonable view of 
Catholic subjects.—Ep. C. W.] 

The towns of Italy were in advance 
of those of other countries ; many of 
them were beautifully built, and cele- 
brated for their wealthy and powerful 
citizens. Such a town was Assisi in 


Umbria, and such a citizen was Pietro 

sernadone when his son Francisco was 
born—Franciseo Bernadone, afterward 
Pater Minorum, Pater Seraphicus, 
then St. Francis, witha place among the 


saints in the hagiology of the church, 
now high up on stained-glass windows 
of thousands of churches, in illuminat- 
ed missals, imperishable in history, and 
honored by men of all subsequent 
times and creeds as a great reformer 
and benefactor to humanity, an ardent, 
enthusiastic Christian. We shall con- 
template the character and work of St. 
Francis as the “ sau” infused into the 
world at one of those periods of its 
corruption, and in order to do this we 
shall endeavor to delineate the man as 
clearly as we can from the acts of his 
life and the emanations of his mind; 
then examine his great work, and its 
effect upon the church in general, and 
upon that of our own country in par- 
ticular. 

We shall endeavor to portray St. 
Francis, the founder of the Friars 
Minors, not according to the phantoms 
of imagination, or the caricatures of 
prejudice, but from the records of his 
life, and still more efficiently from his 
works and sayings, Fortunately the 
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materials are ampie. There is a life 
of St. Francis, written by Thomas of 
Celano, the probable author of the sub- 
lime medieval hymn, the “ Dies Ire,” 
and, as he was a follower and an inti- 
mate friend of the saint, he writes with 
authority. At the command of Gre- 
gory IX., he committed to writing his 
knowledge of the life of St. Francis, 
which work was called the ** Legenda.” 

A second life was written by John 
of Ceperano; a third by an English- 
man, being a metrical version of that 
of Celano; a fourth by three compa- 
nions of the saint, (a Tribus Socits,) 
Leo, Angelus, and Ruffinus, compiled 
at the command of the minister-gene- 
ral of the order, Father Crescentius ; 
a fifth by the same Thomas of Celano, 
being a fuller sketch, at the request 
also of Crescentius ; anda sixth, written 
at the request of nearly the whole or- 
der by St. Bonaventura, who, when a 
child, had seen the saint. 

All of these biographies are extant 
in the Acta Sanctorum, written in 
what Carlyle would term * monk or 
dog Latin, still readable to mankind.”* 
His works are scanty, but such as they 
are, they bear the impress of the man’s 
mind. It must be remembered that 
St. Francis made no pretensions to be- 
ing a scholar, a theologian, or an au- 
thor ; in fact, he was alittle inclined to 
deprecate these things ; therefore, his 
literary remains are only a few letters, 
hymns, addresses, colloquies, predic- 
tions, and apothegms. 

His father, though an avaricious man, 
yet lived in the profuse style charac- 
teristic of the leading Italian merchants, 
and young Francisco was brought up 
accordingly, so that his youth, up to 
the age of twenty-five, was spent in 
vanity. During that time, he excelled 


* Past and Present, 
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all his companions in gay frivolity, and 
the vices common to a young man with 
a rich father, proud of his son, He 
was the admiration of all, and led many 
astray by his example. He dressed 
in soft and flowing robes, spent his 
time in jesting, wanton conversation, 
and singing songs. Being rich, he was 
not avaricious, but prodigal; not hav- 
ing to work for his fortune, he cheer- 
fully set about spending that of his 
father. 

An incident is recorded in the life 
by the three companions which is not 
mentioned by Thomas of Celano nor 
Bonaventura.* It is, that during a 
disturbance between the citizens of As- 
sisi and the people of Perugia, young 
Francisco was captured, and, with 
others, placed in prison. Whilst there 
his manner was so different from the 
rest, they being sad and he more gay 
than ever, that they asked him the rea- 
son. “What do you take me for?” 
said he. “I shall yet be adored all 
over the world.” He spent nearly a 
year in this durance, and, when peace 
was declared, returned to Assisi, and 
devoted his attention to the sale of his 
father’s wares, until his conversion, 
which happened some years later. 
During the interval he fell ill, and be- 
gan to lament for the sin of his past 
life, and to make resolutions of amend- 
ment. He recovered, and, with the 
recovery, the penitence and the resolu- 
tions all vanished. 

He pursued his former life until a 
circumstance happened which very 
nearly changed his whole career. A 
certain nobleman of Assisi was about 
to undertake a military expedition 
against Apulia, and young Francisco 
was immediately fired with the long- 
ing to become a soldier. He had a 
mysterious dream, which he misinter- 
preted into an encouragement. After 
making all preparations, he set out 
and reached as far as Spoleto, where 
he had another dream which convinced 
him of his mistake, and sent him back 
to Assisi. From that time he began 


* It is alluded to, however, in the life of St. Co- 
lumba Reatina. 
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to reflect, and in the embarrassment of 
his thoughts would retire into solitary 
places, and pray to God to guide him 
and direct him what to do. 

He spoke in enigmas, and told his 
friends that he should not go to Apulia, 
but would make his name famous at 
home. In reply, they demanded what 
were his plans? was he going to take 
a wife? “I am”—said Francisco~ 
“Tam going to take a more beautiful 
and noble wife than you have ever 
seen, who will excel in beauty and 
wisdom all women.” 

He now took to fasting, prayer, and 
almsgiving. The mysterious work had 
commenced; his whole nature chang- 
ed; he isolated himself from all his 
companions, began to hear voices from 
heaven, to see visions, and to listen t 
calls from the Invisible. 

Whilst in this state, he was one day 
returning from a neighboring market, 
where he had sold some of his father’s 
goods, and passed by the church of S: 
Damian, which had fallen into ruins. 
A light flashed uron his mind. He 


had previously, when praying in the 


fields, heard a voice say to him, * Fran- 
cis, go and repair my house,” and 
therefore, without a moment’s hesita 
tion, he entered the church, found the 
old priest, bowed before him, kissed 
his hands, implored him to accept the 
money which he was taking home, and 
permit him to remain there. The cau- 
tious priest allowed him to remain, but 
refused to take his father’s money, 
when Francisco, in a fit of indignation, 
threw it aside contemptuously. 

By this time the father began to be 
uneasy about the fate of his eccentric 
son and set out to make inquiries for 
him. Francisco then retired to a 
neighboring cavern. Here he staid 
some time, but at last, resolving to 
brave it out, he returned, wasted and 
wan, to Assisi The people thought 
him mad, and pelted him through the 
streets, when his father, hearing a 
noise, went out, and, recognizing his 
son, seized him, dragged him home, 
chastised him severe'y, shut him up in 
a dark place, and firmly bound him, 
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that he might be safe till he returned 
from a journey he was about to take. 

In the father’s absence, however, the 
mother, after trying in vain to reason 
with him, let him go, and he immedi- 
ately returned to the church where he 
had been hiding. His father, upon 
his return, upbraided his wife for re- 
leasing his disobedient son, and re- 
solved upon bringing the matter toa 
settlement. 

To this end he went to the church, 
saw Francisco, and, finding him more 
obstinate than ever, decided upon let- 
ting him have his own way, but, with 
characteristic prudence, demanded the 
money from his son which he had re- 
ceived for his goods. This being re- 
stored, he was appeased, and then sug- 
gested that, as Francisco had devoted 
himself to poverty, he would not re- 
quire any patrimony, and might re- 
lease his father from all claim upon 
him. ‘To this Francisco willingly con- 
sented. A formal document was pre- 


pared, and the parties appeared before 
the bishop, when Francisco not only 
renounced his inheritance, but, taking 


off his clothes, threw them to his 
father, with these words: “ Up to now 
I have called thee my father on earth, 
but now I can securely say, My 
Father, who art inheaven.” ‘The bi- 
shop was so delighted that he embraced 
him, and gave him his cloak. 

Thus was Francisco divorced from 
the world, from father, mother, and 
kindred, and married to poverty, to 
whom from this time forth he devoted 
his life. An incident is recorded of 
him here which was indicative of one 
portion of his great work. He was out 
alone on a certain day, when a wretch- 
ed leper crossed his path. Francisco 
instinctively shrunk from the sight, but, 
suddenly recollecting that his object 
was to subdue himself, he ran after the 
leper, seized his hand, and kissed it. 

From that time he resolved to 
adopt the care of the Jepers as a pecu- 
liar portion of his work, and we find 
him shortly afterward entering the 
leper hospital and devoting himself to 
their service, washing their sores 
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with his own hands, dressing them, 
and once even kissing then.* Then 
he returned once more to Assisi, the 
scene of his youthful revelry, and in 
the garb of a mendicant begged in the 
streets from those who once knew 
him in: Juxury, for money to rebuild 
the church of St. Damian, as he felt 
the injunction to do so was still upon 
him. 

His enthusiasm told upon men’s 
minds, and money flowed in rapidly, 
so that he not only rebuilt that church, 
but another also, St. Mary of Porzion- 
cula, which he then frequented, and 
to which he was ever afierward dcep- 
ly attached. One day when attending 
mass in this church, and the gospel was 
read, the words, * Take nothing for 
your journey, neither staves nor scrip, 
neither bread nor money, neither have 
two coats apiece,” sank deep into his 
soul. He went out of the church, took 
off his shoes, laid aside his staff, threw 
away his wallet, contented himself with 
a small tunic and a rope for a girdle, 
struck out for the strict apostolic rule, 
and endeavored to persuade others to 
follow his example. 

The first instance of the mighty 
contagion of that example occurred 
in the conversion of one Bernard de 
Quintavalle, a man of wealth and re- 
pute, who came to Francisco, and 
offered himself and his all to him. 
The saint proposed that they should 
go to the church of St. Nicholas and 
seek for guidance. They did so, and, 
when the mass was over, the priest 
opened the missal, after making the 
sign of the cross. The first response 
was, “If thou wilt be perfect, go and 
sell that thou hast, and give to the 
poor;” the second, “Take nothing 
for your journey ;” and the third, 
“Tf any man will come after me, 
let him deny himself, and take up 
his cross, and follow me.” “ Let us 
obey the divine command,” said 
Francis. Bernard immediately did 
so to the letter, and adopted the 
same dress as his master. 


* Bonaventura says: ‘‘ Educebat plagarum putre- 
dinem et saniem abstergebat.”’ 
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Thus was the foundation laid of 
that great order of Minor Brethren. 
It is possible that St. Francis, for we 
must call him now by his canonized 
name, had not dreamt of such a 
thing as founding an order; but con- 
verts increased; Peter of Catania 
and four others. Evzidius Sabbatini, 
John de Capella, and Sylvester were 
then added, and they all retired toa 
hut in the plain of Rivo Torto. 

When they numbered eight, St. 
Francis gave them a solemn charge, 
and dismissed them by twos in dif- 
ferent directions to preach the gospel 
of peace and forgiveness. They met 
after a short time, and, as their numbers 
increased so rapidly, St. Francis drew 
up his first rule, which differed very 
little from that of the Benedictines, 
save that it enjoined at the outset a 
solemn injunction, ingeniously evaded 
afterward, that they should have no 
property, but live in obedience and 
chastity. Regula et vita istorum 
patrum hee est scilicet vivere in obe- 
dientia ct in castitate et sine proprio.” 
Their clothing was to be of the poor- 
est kind; for novices for one year, 
“duas tunicas sine caputio et cingu- 
lum et braccas et caparonem usque ad 
cingulum ;” for those who were finally 
admitted, “unicam tunicam cum e¢a- 
putio et aliam sine caputio, in necesse, 
fucrit et cingulum et brazcas.” No 
brother should be called “prior,” 
but all should be termed Minor 
Brethren, “fratres minores”’ and the 
one should wash the other’s feet. 

Humility was strictly enjoined. 
They were to live on charity ; to beg 
their bread if necessary, and not to be 
asharaed, but rather to remember that 
our Lord Jesus Christ was rot ashamed, 
was poor and a stranger, and lived on 
charity, both he and his disciples. They 
were stringently cautioned against wo- 
men, or, as St. Francis ungallantly 
puts it, * A malo visu et frequentia 
mulicrum.’ Wherever they went, 
they were to remember that, and no 
one of them was to counsel women 
in secret. They were to travel on 
foot ; not to have any beast, save from 


extreme infirmity, or the most urgent 
necessity.* ; 

Having drawn up this rule, St. 
Francis, with two or three of his fol- 
lowers, went to Rome to procure the 
pope’s sanction to the order. They 
met the pope on a terrace of the La- 
teran Palace, and threw themselves 
at his feet. He, annoyed at the inter 
ruption, turned away indignantly from 
these men with bare, unwashed feet 
and ecvarse attire, and bid them be- 
gone. They retired to pray, whilst 
Innocent ITI. in the night had a vision 
which induced him to send the next 
morning for those strange men whom 
he had repulsed. He received them 
graciously, approved of their rule, and 
they departed in joy to Assisi. His 
mareh back was a triumph. The peo- 
ple came out to meet him from the vil- 
lages, and many deserted their homes 
to join him or the spot. The next 
step taken by St. Francis was to make 
a modification in his rule: he found 
many people were converted to his 
views, but from the ties of children 
and business occupations could not 
possibiy follow him. 

To mcet such wants, he instituted 
what was called an Order of Peni- 
tents, by which those who joined 
were compelled to pray, to fast, and 
to live according to certain rules, and 
wore beneath their ordinary garb 
the penitential girdle. This Order 
included both sexes, and people of all 
classes. One member of it was, how- 
ever, destined to greater things, the 
young and beautiful Clara, a daughter 
of the house of Ortolana. She had, 
from childhood, been brought up 
most religiously by her mother, and 
the weird eloquence of Si. Francis 
finished the task. 

An interview was arranged, and 
the saint suggested an elope:neat, 
which was successfully effecte!, a id 
Clara was abducted by St. Francis t 
the chureh of Porzioncula Many 
other young ladies soon followed, and 
it was then necessary to institute new 


* Quod nullo modo apud se nec apud alium, nec 
aliquo mo.lo bestiam aliquam habeant. 
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rules for these fair converts. The 
church of St. Damian, which St. 
Francis had rebuilt, was turned into 
a convent, with Clara (who was after- 
ward canonized as St. Clara) as its 
abbess. A letter is extant in the 
works of the saint, which runs as 
follows: “ Francis, to his very dear 
Sister Clara, and the Convent of the 
Sisters of St. Damian, health in 
Christ. 3ecause by the inspiration 
of our Lord ye have made yourselves 
daughters and handmaidens of the 
Highest, of the most high King and 
heavenly Father, and have betrothed 
yourselves to the Holy Spirit to live 
according to the teaching of the 
vel; it is my will, and I promise 
I and my brethren will have 
always for you the same diligent care 
and special solicitude as for ourselves. 
Farewell in the Lord.” 

In the year 1216, the first general 
council of the new order was held in 
he Porzioneula, when Tuseany, Lom- 
urdy, Provence, Spain, and Germany 
were assigned to the principal fol- 
lowers of St. Francis as mission 
grounds. The saint himself took 
France as his own field of operations. 
At this point a meeting took place be- 
tween St. Francis and one who stands 
in the chureh almost on an equal- 
ity with him, Dominic, the feunder 
of the order of Friars Preachers. 

Three after the first, the 
second council was held, and a grand 
sight it was—five thousand brethrer 
encamped around the church. To 
this great body, infused with the spirit 
of one man, Ugolino was introduced, 
and made such a flattering speech, 
and gave such glowing predictions of 
their future power and glory, that St. 
Francis became alarmed, and quickly 
perceived that, if the protector were 
allowed to have free play, he would 
soon ruin his charge. He therefore 
interfered, reiterated the severity of 
their rule which forbade'‘all dreams of 
glory or power, told them they must 
always be the Minor Brethren, the 
poor of the world, and after redistri- 
buting them amongst several coun- 
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tries, broke up the assembly never 
more to venture on another gathering 
into one spot of such inflammable 
materials. When they were all dis- 
persed, their great founder went upon 
a holy mission to the army then under 
the walls of Damietta. He advised 
the Christians not to engage with the 
Saracens, and predicted their defeat 
if they did, but the army were too 
eager for plunder and _ bloodshed. 
They engaged, and six thousand 
slaughtered Christians fulfilled the 
prophecy. 

Then St. Francis resolved upon 
taking a step which made his name 
still more famous in history. Confid- 
ing his project to only one, who was 
to accompany him, Illuminatus* by 
name, St. Francis, although a reward 
was set upon the head of every Chris- 
tian, wandered up to the lines of the 
enemy, was seized, and taken before 
the sultan. Strange to say, instead of 
ordering him to be executed, the sultan 
received him courteously, listened to 
his preaching patiently, and asked him 
to remain with him in his tent. St 
Francis replied, “I will remain will- 
ingly with you, if you and your peo- 
ple will oniy become converted to 
Christ ; but if you doubt, order a fire 
to be kindled, and I will enter into it 
with your priests, and see who is right.” 
The suitan, who had perceived that 
one of the chief priests had vanished 
at these words, replied: “I do not 
think any of my priests would sub- 
mit to the torture for the sake of their 
religion.” Then said St, Francis: “ If 
you will promise for yourself and your 
people to adopt the Christian religion 
if L come out uninjured, I will enter it 
alone.” The sultan, however, declined, 
and after vainly offering rich presents 
to St. Francis, sent him back in safety 
to the Christian camp. 

After this memorable interview. St. 
Francis returned, preaching in all tne 
countries as he passed through. One 
day after his return, as he was praying 

* It is sometimes stated that St. Francis went alone, 
but the lives by St. Bonaventura, by the Tres Socti 


and by St. Thomas of Celano, all nention this Ilurp- 
natus as his companion. 
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in the church of St. Mary, Porzioncula, 
a vision of our Saviour appeared, and 
promised that, to all who should there- 
after confess their sins in that church, 
plenary remission should be granted. 
St. Francis immediately went to the 
pepe at Perugia, and procured the 
granting of the indulgence, in conse- 
quence of which a ceremony is held 
to this day annually, in the church of 
St. Mary of the Angels, when the 
peasantry assemble to confess their 
sins and receive the promised indul- 
gence. 

Then comes the last great tradition 
of his life—the receiving the stigmata. 
It is recorded, and firmly attested by 
the great men who wrote his biogra- 
phy, that, on a certain morning, at the 
hour of the holy sacrifice, when St. 
Francis was praying on the side of 
Mount Avernia, Jesus Christ appeared 
to him under the form of aseraph cru- 
cified on the cross, and when the vision 
had disappeared, St. Francis was mark- 
ed with the wounds of Christ in his 
hands, his feet, and his side. 

Various grave discussions arose 
amongst the faithful about the truth 
Only nineteen years 


of this legend. 
after its presumed occurrence a Domi- 
nican preacher had declared openly 
his disbelief of it, but then he was a 


Dominican. The Bishop of Olmutz, 
however, followed in the wake, when 
Pope Gregory IX. (Ugolino of old) 
wrote, reproaching them with their 
want of faith; and Alexander IV., 
who succeeded, declared he had seen 
with his own eyes the stigmata of St. 
Francis. 

Shortly after this incident, St. Fran- 
cis sickened, and, exhausted by long 
fastings and vigils, wasted gradually, 
until, as Bonaventura says, he was 
only skin and bone—* quasi sola cutis 
oss:.bus cohereret.” One day, during 
his illness, a companion said to him: 
* Brother, pray to God that he may 
have mercy upon thee, and not lay his 
hand so severely upon thee.” St 
Francis reproved him for such a 
speech, and, though he was very weak, 
threw himself on the ground, and, kiss- 
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ing the earth, said: “ I thank thee, O 
Lord God, for all my pains; and | 
pray thee, if it be thy will, multivly 
them a hundred-fold, because it will 
be most acceptable to me; for the ful- 
filment of thy will in me will be my 
supreme consolation.” And his breth- 
ren noticed that, as his bodily pains in- 
creased, his joy was greater. He pre- 
dicted the day of his death, and begezed 
to be carried to his beloved Porzioncula, 
that he might yield up his spirit at tiat 
spot where he had first received divine 
grace. It was done, and he insisted 
upon being laid naked upon the bare 
ground, when he turned to his com- 
panions and said: “I have done my 
part; what yours is, may Christ teach 
you.” When his last hour was come, 
he had all the brethren on the spot 
called to him, addressed them kindly 
on preserving their vows of poverty, 
and upholding the faith of the Catholic 
Church ; he then laid his hands upon 
them, and pronounced his blessing upon 
all present and absent. “ Farewell,” 
said he, “all my sons; be strong in the 
fear of God, and remain in that always ; 
and since future temptation and tribu- 
lation are near, blessed are they who 
continue in the things they have begun. 
But I hasten to God, to whose grace 
I commend you all.” Then he called 
for a copy of the gospels, and asked 
them to read him that of St. John, be- 
ginning at the words, “ Before the day 
of the passover,” etc., when he sudden- 
ly broke out into the psalm: “ Voce 
mea ad Dominum clamavi, voce mea 
ad Dominum deprecatus sum,” con- 
tinued to the words, “Me expectant 
justi donec retribuas mihi,” when, as 
they died away on his lips, the spirit 
of the great founder passed gently out 
of his poor emaciated body, and return- 
to its Maker. 

Thus died St. Francis, in the odor 
of sanctity; and perhaps we cannot 
more appropriately conclude this brief 
outline of his life than by giving a 
translation of a sketch of his charac- 
ter and personal appearance, as writ- 
ten by one who knew him, Thomas of 
Celano, the author of the Dies Ire. 
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Tt forms a graphic portrait of the man, 
and may serve as a fair specimen of 
hagiography. In his life of the saint, he 
thus writes: “ Oh! how beautiful, how 
splendid, how glorious did he appear 
in the innocence of his life, in the sim- 
plicity of his words, in the purity of his 
heart, in his love of God, in brotherly 
charity, in fragrant obedience, in an- 
gelic aspect! Gentle in manners, 
placid in nature, affable in conversa- 
tion, faithful in undertakings, of ad- 
mirable foresight in counsel, able in 
business, gracious to all, serene in mind, 
gentle in temper, sober in spirit, stable 
in contemplation, persevering in grace, 
and in all things the same; swift to 
indulge, to anger slow, free in intellect, 
in memory bright, subtle in dissertation, 
circumspect in choice, simple in all 
things ; rigid toward himself, pious 
toward others, discreet to everybody ; 
a most eloquent man, of cheerful aspect, 
and benevolent countenance, free from 
idleness, void of insolence. He was 
of the middle stature, rather inclined to 
shortness ; his head was of the medium 
size, and round, with an oblong and 
extended face, a small smooth fore- 
head, black and simple eyes, dark 
brown hair and straight eyebrows ; 
his nose was thin, well proportioned, 
and straight ; his ears erect and small, 
anl his temples were smooth ; his 
tongue was placable, though fiery and 
sharp; his voice was vehement, though 
sweet, clear, and sonorous; his teeth 
well set, regular, and white ; his lips 
of moderate size; his beard was black, 
and not very thick ; his neck thin; his 
shoulders straight, with small arms, 
thin hands, long fingers and nails ; he 
had thin legs, small feet, a delicate 
skin, and very little flesh. He wore 
a rough vest, took very little sleep, 
and, though he was most humble, he 
showed every courtesy to all men, 
conforming himself to the manners of 
every one. As he was holy amongst 
the holy, so amongst sinners he was 
ag one of them.”* 


_* Thomas de Celano in Vita Sti. Francisci, Acta 
Sinct. 
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Before we advance further, we must 
say a few words upon a subject well 
known to all who have investigated the 
originals of ecclesiastical history—the 
miracles attributed to the saints. Their 
biographies are spangled with miracles 
—that of St. Francis especially. The 
Acta Sanctorum is a compilation of 
some fifty or sixty folio volumes, con- 
taining sometimes five or six different 
lives of each saint, written by men in 
different ages and countries, ranging 
from the eighth to the fourteenth cen- 
tury. All these writers unite in one 
thing, the ascription of miraculous pow- 
ers to the saints. The question then 
arises, can this be wholly and entirely 
false? can it be utterly without one 
grain of truth in it?—a tissue of false- 
hoods—wilful, wanton falsehoods con- 
sistently written by men at vastly dif- 
ferent times, and in remotely distant 
countries? We must premise at once 
that we are not for a moment going to 
defend the absolute truth of the won- 
ders attributed to the saints. We do 
not believe for an instant that their 
bodies were sometimes lifted from the 
earth, and carried up into the sky, like 
St. Francis ; or that they walked dry- 
footed over the sea, as did St. Birim, 
when he left the corporalia behind 
him at Boulogne ; nor that commands 
and directions were given them direct 
from heaven, through the medium of 
crosses, images, or pictures; but we 
cannot help reflecting as to whether it 
is possible for such a systematic body 
of history to be handed down to poster- 
ity in one continuity of falsehood for 
some eight or nine centuries ; or whether 
we may come to the conclusion that it 
is a superstructure of exaggeration 
built up upon some basis of truth. It 
may help us, perhaps, at the outset, to 
notice what were the characters of the 
writers of these lives; were they men 
likely to be deiuded by fanaticism, or 
likely to lend themselves to the perpe- 
tration and perpetuation of wanton 
falsehood ? 

If we turn over the volumes of the 
Acta Sanctorum, we shall find, on the 
contrary, some of the brizhtest names 
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in the annals of literature, piety, and 
philanthropy; some of the deepest 
scholars, the most acute reasoners, the 
most elaborate thinkers recorded in the 
annals of fame; of men whose works 
have been and still are the guiding 
lights of theological and philosophical 
investigation. There are Bridferth, 
Eadmer, Lanfranc, Anselm, William 
of Malmesbury, Thomas & Kempis, 
Bonaventura, and many others, all dis- 
tinguished for intellect and picty. Some 
of them, too, were honored by a per- 
sonal acquaintance with the subjects of 
their memoirs, as in the case of Brid- 
ferth, the contemporary of Dunstan, 
of Eadmer of Anselm, of Thomas of 
Celano and St. Francis. Can it be 
that these scholars, trained to philo- 
sophical investigation—these profound 
thinkers—these holy archbishops and 
bishops should connive together to de- 
lude posterity with a tissue of lies—of 
wanton lies, which might have been 
easily contradicted by contemporary 
writers, many of whom were bitter 
enemies both of the writers and their re- 
ligion? Yet we find no such contradic- 
tion. 

We have plenty of contemporary 
history handed down tolerably perfect 
as regards incidents, dates, accurate 
reports of great councils, descriptions 
of battles and sieges, lives of statesmen, 
warriors, and scholars, with views of 
both sides, debated, refuted, or confirm- 
ed. And are we to believe that in this 
matter of the lives of the saints only 
have all contemporary writers, friends 
and foes, scholars, holy men, great ben- 
efactors of their age, conspired success- 
fully together to hand down an enor- 

nous fabric of falsehood, and at the 
same time secure the silence of all con- 
temporary history? This is the great 
difficulty. 

A distinguished English writer, the 
elder D’Israeli, has endeavored to ac- 
count for these strange tales in the 
lives of the saints by suggesting they 
were written as exercises and religious 
theses, when each student filled up his 
outline with all the wonders he could 
invent to invest his subject with greater 
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glory. That is a theory accepted by 
many who are already prejudiced to 
ward its acceptation ; but it is a frivo 
lous theory, to which we object the im- 
probability of these great men, whose 
names are already mentioned, being 
set down, some of them in the maturity 
of their lives, to write religious exer 
cises of that nature. Is it not rather 
possible that there may be something 
in all this history which we can neither 
understand nor explain ? 

Let us examine for a moment into 
what we may venture to call the natu 
ral history of miracles. We find the 
Bible itself is an immense repertoire of 
miracles from Moses down to the apos- 
tles, and it contains no distinet an- 
nouncement of a withdrawal of that 
power from the church. It was con 
firmed by Christ, who endowed his 
apostles with the same power, and who 
said one or two things in his addresses 
to them which, we think, will throw 
some light upon this vexed question. 

It is quite certain that there have 
never been any miracles wrought in 
the world by any who did not receive 
the power from God. Weare not pre 
pared to estimate what degree of change 
was produced in the relations between 
man and God by the fall; we are cer- 
tain of this, that a gap was placed be- 
tween the two, so wide that Christ was 
sent to bridge it over ; that an apostasy 
ensued, and a disunion so complete that 
his death alone was able to provide the 
means of reunion and reconciliation. 
Then it follows that faith was the oaly 
possible mode to man of recovery of 
what was lost by man ; faith before the 
promise and faith after its fulfilment, 
and in the proportion of the strength 
of that faith, and the consequent change 
of life in the heart and nature of him 
who possessed it, was the reunion with 
God promised. But how does this bear 
on miracles? In this way. Turn to 
the Bible, and it will be seen that of 
every man who is recorded to have 
performed miracles, it is also recorde:i 
that he had this immovable faith, and 
that h's life was ordered accordingly. 
Faith, prayer, and fasting have eve1 
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been the elements of the life necessary 
to miracles, and we are not prepared, 
nor are we able to estimate what would 
be the result of such a course of severe 
discipline as some of the saints went 
through toward a recovery of that lost 
union with God. It is a singular fact 
that, in the life of Christ, we find it was 
only after his fasting and prayer in the 
wilderness that he began to perform 
miracles, as though during that severe 
trial of temptation, fasting, and prayer 
the perfect union between himself and 
his Father had been sealed by the final 
gift of miraculous power. And thus 
was it that, when in after times his dis- 
ciples were unable to cast out the devils, 
and appealed to him for the reason of 
their inability, he replied, “ This sort 
goeth not out but by fasting and prayer;’ 
and we are told elsewhere that the dis- 
ciples of Jesus did not fast. So that 
we find in the Bible there is a close 
connection between the active develop- 
ment of the spiritual, and the subjuga- 
tion of the corporeal life, and the work- 
ing of miracles. 


All the prophets led that life, they 
were given to prayer, fasting, and soli- 


tude. It was the peculiar life of Jesus ; 
he retired to the mountains, the deserts, 
and by-places for prayer, and he at- 
tributed the miraculous power to the 
results of this life.* Is it, then, possible 
for a man by strong faith, accompanied 
by fasting and prayer, in these later 
days to regain that close, mysterious 
communion with his Maker which 
should give him a supernatural power ? 
We reply that we have not the means 
of answering the question, for the sim- 
ple reason that we never have an op- 
portunity of seeing it tried. Without 
wishing to insinuate anything invidious, 
have we any record in ecclesiastical or 
other history, of bishops, priests, or men 
of any class during the last 400 years 
spending whole nights in prayer, or 
consecutive days in fasting, such as we 
read, upon indisputable authority, was 
the practice in the olden times of the 

* In the life of St. Francis we are told that ‘ soli- 
taria loca querebat,”’ “* una die dum sic sequestratus 


oraret,” ‘* cum die quadam egressus ad meditandum 
in agro,” “‘ dum per sylvam iter faciens.” 
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prophets, and the later times of men 
who devoted their lives to the imitation 
of Christ?* There are plenty of hints 
scattered throughout the Bible and Tes- 
tament that there is a mysterious con- 
nection yet to be recovered between 
man and God, if men will only fulfil 
the required condition, and we repeat 
that it is not in our power to estimate 
the results of such a life as we have 
mentioned—a life of spiritual discipline, 
of development of the soul, and subju- 
gation of the body—because we have 
no examples around us; but we ask, 
if such life were pursued, what is there 
to prevent our believing that to some 
extent the words of our Divine Master, 
who led that life himself, would yet be 
verified, and “ this sort ’ would still * go 
out through fasting and prayer”? Nay, 
further, we may add in illustration that 
the phenomena which are recorded as 
attending the careers of such men as 
Whitefield, Wesley, and Irving have 
never yet been explained away by any 
scientific theory or law ; so that, in con- 
clusion, as we find in the Bible an em- 
phatic and reiterated record of miracu- 
lous power accorded to persons of a 
certain habit of life and thought, as our 
Lord, when on earth, attributed that 
power to the pursuing of that peculiar 
life—as in every instance where mira- 
cles are attributed to men, they are 
proved to have led such lives—it can- 
not be thought too much to suggest 
that, making great deductions and al- 
lowances for exaggeration, there may 
be some basis of truth underlying that 
fabric of historical and traditional re- 
cord of the lives of the saints. 

Many of those incidents described 
so mysteriously are capable of expla- 
nation. It is often recorded of these 
men that they saw visions and heard 
voices. For instance, it is said of Si. 
Francis that, on one occasion, when 
he was long praying in a solitary 
place, the Lord appeared to him as if 


* Our Protestant fasts are a “ 7ucus a non lucendo,” 
consisting of fish of various descriptions, curiously 
prepared by the protean art ~f cookery, with very 
substantial adjuncts, and accompanied by good 
wine. No miracles were ever wrought upon that 
diet. 
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on the cross, and so visible was this 
gatvouevorv to him that ever afterward, 
when any thought of Christ’s suffer- 
ings came into his mind, he could not 
help bursting into tears; also, that 
one night the Lord appeared to him, 
and said, “Francisce, quis potest 
inelius tacere tibi dominus aut servus?” 
And again, on. another occasion, 
“ Francisce, vade et repara domum 
meam.” Within the range of our own 
experience, who is there amongst us 
who has not had similar visions in 
the*slumbers of the night, or heard 
similar voices in the day? Have we 
not had sweet converse with dear 
departed friends, and heard voices 
that have long been silent? What 
bereaved mother has not often heard 
the cry of her lost infant, or solitary 
widow seen the form of a lost hus- 
band in the phantasms of the night ? 
If such things happen to ordinary 
men, we submit that we are unable 
to estimate the result of the mode of 
life and the severity of spiritual 
training which those men underwent, 
because it is foreign to our habits, 


and not within the range of our ex- 
perience, 
We now proceed to give a brief 


criticism 
Francis. 


St. 
very little be- 
few sermons, 


upon the intellect of 
He has left 
hind him. Only a 
hymns, letters, and sayings, from 
which we can giean that he must 
have been an earnest preacher of the 
true popular type, driving home his 
truths by familiar illustrations, the 
type of that peculiar preaching which 
rendered his order so popular, and 
paved the way for their marvellous 
success. We subjoin a few extracts, 
which illustrate not only his style, 
but the design of his order. In one 
cf his epistles he says :* “ Let us not 
be wise and prudent according to the 
flesh, but simple, humble, and poor ; 
and let us hold our bodies in con- 
tempt, because we are all miserable 
and putrid; as the Lord says through 
the prophet, I am a worm and not 


* Ep. ji. Ad universos Christi fideles, 
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a man. We should never desire to 
be above others, but subjected and 
submissive to every human creature, 
for the sake of God. And upon all 
who do so, and persevere unto the 
end, the holy spirit will rest, and 
make in them his tabernacle and his 
mansion, and they shall be sons of 
the heavenly Father, whose works 
they do, and shall be the brides, 
brothers, and moihers of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Brides are we, since 
faithful souls are joined to the Holy 
Spirit; brothers are we of Jesus 
Christ, when we do the will of his 
“ather who is in heaven; mothers 
are we, when we bear him in our 
hearts and bodies through love, and 
bring him forth by the sacred opera- 
tion of our example, which ought to 
shine before oihers. Oh! how glorious 
and great to have a Fatherin heaven ! 
Oh! how holy to have a betrothal of 
the Spirit!) Oh! how sacred, how de- 
lightful, well pleasing, peaceful, sweet, 
loving, desirable above all, is it to 
have a brother who has laid down 
his life for the sheep, and has prayed 
his Father for us, saying, ‘ Father, 
keep through thine own name those 
whom thou hast given me. Father, 
all those whom thou hast given me 
in the world are thine, and thou hast 
given them to me, and the word 
which thou hast given me I have 
given them, and they have received 
it, and know well that 1 came from 
thee, and have believed that thou 
hast sent me. I pray for them: I 
sanctify myself, that they may be 
sanctified as we are. And I will, O 
Father! that where I am there they 
may be also, and see my glory in my 
kingdom.’ ”* 

A graphic picture.of a death-bed 
scene follows soon after the above 
beautiful passage in the same epistle. 

“The body droops, death draws 
near, relatives and friends come. and 
say, ‘Arrange thy house.’ And be- 
hold, his wife and his sons, his relatives 
and friends, pretend to weep; and he, 


* We translate from the Latin of St. Francis, which 
is somewhat different from our version, 
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looking up, sees them weeping, and is 
noved, and says, my soul and my 
body, and all my goods, I place in your 
hands. Verily, that man is cursed 
who deposits his soul, his body, and all 
his goods in such hands; for, as the 
Lord says by the prophet, cursed is 
that man who places his trust in man. 
And then they send for the priest, who 
says to him, * Dost thou wish to re- 
ceive absolution from all thy sins?’ he 
replies, ‘I do” * Wilt thou make re- 
stitution from thy substance for those 
things which thou hast obtained 
through fraud and deception?’ He 
says, ‘No’ ‘Why not? asks the 
priest. ‘Because I have divided all 
amongst my relations.’ And then his 
speech begins to fail, and he dies mi- 
serably. But let all men know that 
wherever any man dies in sin, without 
making satisfaction, which he can, but 
will not make, such a demon seizes bis 
soul, and drags it from the body with 
such agony that no one can conceive 
who has not experienced it. And all 


his money, power, and knowledge, 
which he thought he had, are taken 


from him ; and his relations and friends, 
to whom he has given his goods, take 
them, and divide them, and then say, 
Cursed be his soul, who might have 
zivei us more, and did not ; who might 
have hoarded more, and did not. 
Worms destroy his body, demons his 
soul; and thus he loses both soul and 
body for the sake of this brief life.” 

Humility, deep and sincere, was the 
great characteristic of his life. He was 
in his own words, “ Franciscus parvu- 
lus et vester servus in Domino ;’ “ Ho- 
mo vilis et caducus ;” “ minus servo- 
rum ;” ¢ indigna creatura Domini.” Be- 
ing asked, one day, why he wore such 
scanty clothing in the depth of winter, 
he replied, “If we are clothed within 
with the flame of our heavenly country, 
we shall easily bear this external 
cold.” One of the brethren asked him 
why he seareely took anything to sus- 
tain nature. “ Because,” said St. 
Francis, “ it is difficult to satisfy the 
necessity of the body without indulg- 
ing the longing of the senses.” 
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On an occasion a brother asked him 
if he might have a psalter. “ When 
you have got a psalter,” replied St. 
Francis, “ then you will want a brevi- 
ary; and when you have got a brevi- 
ary, you will sit in your chair as great 
as a lord, and you will say to your bro- 
ther, ‘ Friar, fetch me my breviary.’” 
There was a competition amongst the 
brethren as to who should bring in the 
greatest number of female devotees, 
when St. Francis checked their ardor 
by the caustic remark, “I am afraid, 
my brethren, that when God forbade 
us wives the devil gave us sisters.” 
Here we must take our farewell of the 
saint. Willingly would we devote 
more space to him; but we have much 
yet to say about his work, especially as 
it influenced the destinies of our own 
land. He was a great man, an enthu- 
siast in the highest sense of the word ; 
his character and career remind us 
forcibly of John the Baptist ; his food 
was locusts and wild honey, his rai- 
ment was scanty, he was a voice cry- 
ing in the wilderness of a wicked 
world, and bis name will last for ever. 

But we advance to investigate the 
doings of the order in England. At 
the second general chapter held by 
St. Francis, at Porzioncula, in the 
year 1219, when the brethren were di- 
vided into parties and sent out on their 
missions, England was one of the first 
mission stations assigned. France was 
the first, then came England, chiefly, it 
is thought, through the influence of an 
Englishman, one William, who was a 
follower of St. Francis. The honor of 
leading this mission was assigned to 
Brother Angnello* de Pisa, who was 
made minister-general of the order in 
England. His authority was as fol- 
lows : * Ego Frater Franciscus de As- 
sisio minister generalis precipio tibi 
Fratri Angnello de Pisa per obedien- 
tiam, ut vadas in Angliam et ibi facias 
officium ministeriatus. Vale. Anno 
1219. Franciscus de Assisio.”f 

They were also fortified with letters 


* Angnellus sic, in Eccleston mss.,and in Monu- 
menta Franciscana, 
+ Collectanea Anglo-Minoritica, p. 5. 
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recommendatory from Pope Honorius, 
addressed to all “archbishops, bi- 
shops, abbots, priors, and other pre- 
lates of the church,” enjoining them to 
receive the bearers as Catholics and 
true believers, and to “show them fa- 
vor and courtesy.” The actual date 
of their landing in England is disput- 
ed. Eccleston in his mss., “ De Primo 
Adventu Minorum,” gives the year 
1224, but the more probable date is 
1220, which is given by Wadding, the 
annalist of the order, and confirmed by 
Matthew Paris, who under the year 
1243 speaks of the Friars Minors, 
“who began to build their first habita- 
tions in England scarcely twenty-four 
years ago.” As they had no money 
of their own, and lived upon what was 
given them, they were transported to 
England from France by the charity 
of some monks of Féecamp. They 
were nine in number, four clergymen 
and five laymen. The former were 
Angnellus, a native of Pisa, Richard 
de Ingeworth, Richard of Devonshire, 
and William Esseby. The laymen 


were Henry de Cernise, a native of 


Lombardy, Laurence de Belvaco, 
William de Florentia, Melioratus, aad 
James Ultramontanus. They landed 
at Dover anc proceeded to Canterbury, 
where they were hospitably received 
and staid two days at the Priory of 
the Holy Trinity. Then four of them 
set out for London to present the apos- 
tolical letters to Henry ILI., who re- 
ceived them very kindly, which, as 
they did not want any money, he would 
be most likely to do. 

The other five were housed at Can- 
terbury at the Priests’ Hospital, where 
they remained until a place could be 
procured for them ; such accomimoda- 
tion was found in a small chamber be- 
neath the school-house, where they 
remained shut up all day, and at even- 
ing, when the scholars had gone home, 
they entered the room, kindled a fire, 
and sat round it. The four monks 
who went to London were kindly re- 
ceived by the Dominicans, with whom 
they staid a fortnight, until one John 
Travers hired a house for them in 


Cornhill, which they divided inte 
cells by stuffing the interstices with 
straw. 

The citizers, at the instigation 0! one 
Irwin, who afterward became a lay 
brother, removed them to the butchery 
or shambles of St. Nicholas, m the 
Ward of Farringdon-within, close to a 
place called Stinking-lane, where they 
built a convent for them. The foun- 
dations were laid at Christmas, 1220, 
and it was five years in course of puild- 
ing. The different portions were built 
by different citizens. William Joyner 
built the choir, William Walleys the 
nave, Alderman Porter the chapter. 
house, Bartholomew de Castello the re- 
fectory, Peter de Haliland the infir- 
mary, and Roger Bond the library ; 
even in those days the citizens, when 
they did anything in the way of chari- 
ty, did it royally. Two brethren, how- 
ever, were sent on to Oxford, where 
they were also kindly received by 
Dominican friars, according to Eccles- 
ton; but a story is told in the annals 
of the order of the two brethren who 
were making their way toward Oxford, 
when they came to a sort of manor- 
house, about six miles from Oxford, 
which was a cell of Benedictine monks, 
belonging to the abbey of Abingdon. 

Being very hungry and tired, they 
knocked at the gate; and the monks, 
from their strange dress and extraor- 
dinary appearance, taking them for 
masqueraders, admitte:| them, hoping 
for some diversion. But, when they 
found they were a new order of friars, 
they turned them out of doors; but 
one, more gentle than the rest, went 
after them, brought them back, and 
persuaded the porter to let them sleep 
in the hay-loft. Both versions may be 
right, as the circumstance occurred out- 
side Oxford; and Ecceleston’s account 
commences with their advent in that 
city when they were received by the 
Dominicans, with whom they remaine:! 
for about eight days, until a rich citi- 
zen, Richard Mercer, let them a house 
in the parish of St. Ebbs. Then the 
two brethren go on to Northampren, 
where they were received into an hos 
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pital, They procured a house in the 
parish of St. Giles, over which they 
appointed one Peter Hispanus as guar- 
dian. ° 

Then they went to Cambridge, where 
the townspeople gave them an old syna- 
gogue, adjoining the common prison ; 
but afterward, ten marks being given 
them from the king’s exchequer, they 
built a rough sort of oratory on a plot 
of ground in the city. After that an- 
other settlement was made in Lincoln, 
and gradually in many other cities ; 
so that in thirty-two years from their 
arrival they numbered 1242 breth- 
ren in forty-nine different settlements. 
Their first convert was one Solomon, 
of good birth and connections. 

W hen only a novice, he was appointed 
procurator of his house; that is, he had 
to go out to beg for it. The first place 
he went to was the residence of a sis- 
ter, who gave him some bread, with 
the following remark : “ Cursed be the 
hour when Lever saw thee!” Sostrict 
was their poverty, that one of the 
brethren being ill, and they having 
no means to make a fire, got round 
him, clung to him, and warmed him 
with their bodies, “ sicut porcis mos 
They walked about barefooted 
through the snow, to the horror of 
the spectators. Brother Solomon in- 
jured his foot so severely that he was 
laid up for two years; and whilst ill 
the Lord appeared to him, accompani- 
ed by the apostle Peter. And by way 
of contrast, we are told shortly after 
that the devil appeared to one Brother 
Gilbert de Vyz, when he was alone, 
and said to him, “ Do you think to 
avoid me? At least you shall have 
this,” and threw at him a fistful of ver- 
min, and then vanished: et projecit 
super eum plenum pugillum suum pe- 
diculorum et evanuit,” so states Master 
Eccleston. 

The second convert was William of 
London ; then followed Jocius of Corn- 
hill, a clerk, who went to Spain, labor- 
ed, and died; John, another clerk; 


* Eccleston de Adventu Minorum. 
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Philip, a priest, who, being a good 
preacher, was sent to Ireland, and died 
there. Then came several magistrates, 
amongst whom were Walter de Burg, 
Richard Norman, Vincent of Coventry, 
Adam of Oxford ; but one of the great- 
est accessions was in the person of 
Adam Marsh, better know as Ade 
de Marisco, who was destined to found 
that distinguished school at Oxford 
which boasts such names as Scotus, 
Occam, Roger Bacon, and others. 
Adam was called Doctor TIllustris. 
After him came John of Reading, ab- 
bot of Ozeneyex, and Richard Rufus. 
Then came some military men, Domi- 
nus R. Gobion, Giles de Mere, Thomas 
Hispanus, and Henry de Walpole. 

As their numbers continued to in- 
crease, people built churches and con- 
vents for them in all parts of the coun- 
try. The master of the Priests’ Hos- 
pital at Canterbury built them a cha- 
pel; Simon de Longeton, archdeacon 
of Canterbury, helped them; so Henry 
de Sandwyg, and a certain noble lady, 
Inclusa de Baginton, who cherished 
them in all things, as a mother her 
sons: “ quz sicut mater filios sic fovit 
eos in omnibus.” 

Angnellus now set out upon an in- 
spection of the different settlements, 
and, after pausing for a time at Lon- 
don, came on to Oxford, where, as 
things were promising and converts 
gradually coming in, he founded a com- 
munity, over which he placed William 
Esseby as guardian of the house, which 
Ingeworth and Devonshire had hired. 
Adam of Oxonia joined the company, 
and then Alexander Hales, whom St. 
Francis, it is thought, admitted in the 
year 1219,as Hales passed through 
France on his way to England. Ang- 
nellus then conceived the idea of hav- 
ing a school of friars at Oxford, and 
built one near their house. He then 
addressed himself to Doctor Robert 
Grostete, one of the most distinguished 
lecturers in the university, to beg him 
to instruct the brethren. Grostete con- 
sented, and the school was soon thronz- 
ed with ardent Franciscan converts, 
who listened with delight to the lee- 
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tures of that man who, as bishop of 
Lincoln, was destined to such a glori- 
ous career. 

And now Angnellus was instant in 
encouraging the brethren to attend the 
lectures, and make progress in the stu- 
dy of the Decretals and canon law ; and 
as he found them very diligent, he 
thought he would honor them with 
his presence at one of their meetings 
and see how they progressed ; but 
when he arrived there, he was horrified, 
to hear that the subject under discus- 
sion by these young monks was whether 
there wasa God!! Utrum esset Deus! 
Frightened out of his propriety, the 
good man exclaimed: “Alas! alas! 
simple brethren are penetrating the 
heavens, and the learned dispute whe- 
ther there may be a God!’* It was 
with zreat difficulty they calmed his 
agitation. He only submitted upon 
their promise that, if he sent to Rome 
for a copy of the Decretals, they would 
avoid such mighty questions, and keep 
to them. 

The first Francisean who taught in 
the school was William Eton, under 


the direction of Grostete, who was not 
a Franciscan: he was succeeded by 
Adam de Marisco, who is sometimes 
called the first of the order who taught ; 
he was, however, the first who taught 
alone, the others teaching under the 


direction of Grostete. Sixty-seven dis- 
tinguished men filled this chair, some 
of whose names have been immortal- 
ized. 

The influence of the study of Aris- 
totle was telling vitally upon the theo- 
logy 0° the schools. At first his writ- 
ings were studied through very imper- 
fect translations made from the Arabic, 
with Arabic commentaries —then a 
mixture of Neo Platonism was infus- 
ed, and the devotees of scholastic the- 
ology at Paris fell into such errors that 
the study of his works was prohibited 
by the synod of that place in the year 
1209. Six years afterward this pro- 
hibition was renewed by the Papal 

* “ Hei mihi, hei mihi, fratres simplices coelos pene- 


trant et literati disputant utrum sit Deus.” See Wood, 
Antiq. Oxon, lib. i. p. x. 
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Legate; but as men began to find that 
there was a great difference between 
the philosophy of. Aristotle, filtered 
through Arabic commentators and Ara- 
bic translators, and Aristotle himself, 
a revival took place in favor of the 
Stagyrite, and Gregory TX., in 1231, 
by a bull modified the restriction. 
New translations were now made and 
purged from errors. 

A new era in scholasticism com- 
menced; the two rival orders, the 
Dominicans and Franciscans, began 
to apply the Aristotelian method to 
theological questions ; Albertus Mag- 
nus and Thomas Aquinas* taking the 
lead in the former order, in opposition 
to the teaching of Alexander Hales.+ 
the Franciscan, who lectured at Paris 
Bonaventura { endeavored to amalga- 
mate scholasticism with mysticism ; 
but at length appeared John Duns 
Scotus,§ who lectured at Oxford, Paris, 
and Cologne, a Franciscan, and worthy 
opponent of the Dominican, Thomas 
Aquinas. We must not omit another 
distinguished member of the Oxford 
school who flourished at the same time, 
Roger Bacon,|| perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished man of the age. 

He taught at Oxford. He, how- 
ever, saw the prominent errors of the 
disputation of the times, and has left 
on record, in the preface to his Opus 
Majus, the following criticism, which 
is worthy of attention: “ There never 
was such an appearance of wisdom, 
nor such activity in study in so many 
faculties, and so many regions, as dur- 
ing the last forty years; for even the 
doctors are divided in every state, in 
every camp, and in every burgh, espe- 
cially through the two studious orders, 
(Dominicans and Franciscans,) when 
neither, perhaps, was there ever so 
much ignorance and error. The mob 
of students languishes and stupefies it- 
itself over things badly translated ; it 
loses time and study ; appearances only 
hold them, and they do not care what 
they know so much as what they seem 


* Doctor Angelicus. + Doctor Irrefragabilis, 
$¢ Doctor Seraphicus. § Doctor Subtilis. 
| Doctor Mirabilis. 
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to know before the insensate multi- 
tude.” 

Again, in lib. ii, he says: “If I 
had power over the books of Aristotle, 
I would have them all burnt, because 
it is only a loss of time to study in 
them, a cause of error and multiplica- 
tion of ignorance beyond what I am 
able to explain.” We must give Roger 
Bacon the credit of speaking more par- 
ticularly of the wretched translations 
in use, though his view of Aristotelian 
philosophy was strangely confirmed 
centuries afterward by his still greater 
namesake, Lord Bacon, who said, after 
many years of devotion to Aristotelian- 
ism, that it was “a philosophy only 
strong for disputations and conten- 
tions, but barren of the production of 
works for the benefit of the life of man.” 
‘Thus were ranged under two scholas. 
tic standards the two great orders of 
mendicant friars, the Dominicans and 
the Franciscans; the former being 
called Thomists, and the latter Scotists. 
A fierce doctrinal controversy then 
raged between them, the animosity of 
which was heightened by a jealousy 
which had always existed on the part 
of the Dominicans from the time when 
St. Francis rejected their founder’s 
overtures to unite the two orders. 

In the year 1400 Engiand maintain- 
ed and included sixty convents; and 
at the time of the dissolution, the Fran. 
ciscans alone of the mendicant orders 
had ninety convents in England, be- 
sides vicarships, residences, and nun- 
neries. 

To a generation of men who had 
heard no preaching, or, if any, nothing 
they could understand, the enthusi- 
astic discourses of these men were 
like refreshing showers on a parched 
soil; for in the thirteenth century the 
sermon had fallen into such disuse 
that an obscure and _ insignificant 
preacher created a great sensation in 
Paris, although his preaching was 
rude and simple. Both doctors and 
disciples ran after him, one dragging 


the other, and saying, “Come and 
hear Fulco, the presbyter, he is an- 
other Paul.”* The Franciscans dili- 
gently cultivated that talent, and from 
the general favor in which they were 
held by nearly all classes of the com- 
munity, especially by the common 
people, we may conclude that the 
style they adopted was essentially a 
popular and engaging style, in direct 
contradistinction to the scholastic 
discourses delivered at rare intervals 
from the pulpits of the churches. 
Then a Franciscan mingled amongst 
the poor; he too was poor, one of the 
poorest, and the poor saw their condi- 
tion elevated to an apostolic sanctity ; 
his raiment was coarse like theirs ; his 
food also as coarse, for it was their food 
shared often with him at their own ta- 
bles ; they sat at his feet and listened 
to him, not in trembling servitude, as 
at the feet of one whom they had been 
taught to regard with superstitious awe, 
but as at the feet of a dear brother, one 
of themselves, who had hungered with 
them and sorrowed with them. 

Then the Franciscan preached 
everywhere—at the street corner, in 
the fields, on the hill-side; his port- 
able altar was set up, the sacrament 
administered to the people, and the 
gospel preached as in the old apos- 
tolic times, by the river-side, in the 
high roads and by-ways, under the 
bare heavens. No wonder that they 
won the hearts of the degraded popu- 
lations of the countries in which they 
settled, that the poor ran to them and 
flocked round them, and that the good 
and great were soon drawn over to 
their side; it was the revival of apos- 
tolic simplicity, and as the excited 
crowds were swayed under their fer- 
vent eloquence, and myriads of tearful 
eyes were turned up to their gaze, it 
was like the miracle in the wilderness, 
the rock had been smitten, and the 
waters gushed forth. 


* Vide Jacobi, a Vitriaco Hist, Occident. c. 6 
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THE SOULS 


A NUMBER of years ago, when the 
census enumerators were going through 
Canada, they found an old lady in 
Quebec, who, to the question what re- 
ligion she professed, replied that she 
believed in the transmigration of souls. 
To what particular form of the doc- 
trine she clung; whether she believed, 
with the sages of the Ganges, that the 
soul begins its life in the mineral or 
vegetable world, and must pass through 
no fewer than eighty-eight progressive 
stages before it rises to, human con- 
sciousness ; or, with the priests of the 
Nile, that the spiritual part of a man 
has lived for three thousand years in 
the forms of lower animals before it 
gets a human body; whether she was 
a Pythagorean, or a Neo-Platonist, or a 
Cabalist; whether she refused animal 
food for fear of eating unwittingly the 
flesh of some deceased friend or rela- 
tive, and could not see a roast chicken 
without thinking of a cannibal; these 
are curious questions which we fear 
will never be answered. Plato believ- 
ed in ten grades of migrations, each of 
a thousand years, in which souls were 
purified and punished before their re- 
turn to an incorporeal existence with 
God ; and the more virtuously they liv- 
ed, the fewer grades they had to pass 
through. For a good, honest philoso- 
pher, about three grades were thought 
sufficient. Porphyry taught that bodies 
themselves are punishments imposed 
upon souls for offences committed in a 
previous state of which we retain no 
consciousness. A gross, sensual, very 
material body indicated a very criminal 
career in the previous existence. A 
virtuous life led by degrees through the 
states of heroes, angels,and archangels ; 
and an archangel, if he behaved him- 
self, might hope to be absorbed, in the 
course of time, into the divine essence 
itself; while for the wicked there was 
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a similar but descending scale of trans- 
formations into devils of various de 
grees of moral blackness, The Cabal- 
ists held that God created originally a 
certain number of Jewish souls, some 
of which are still on earth in human 
form, while there are always many 
others doing penance for their sins in 
the bodies of animals. So they were 
careful, we trust, in their treatment of 
dumb beasts, not knowing but any pig 
or jackass they encountered might be 
a Jew in disguise. A conscientious Ca- 
balist would not dare turn a dog out of 
doors, for fear he might be kicking his 
grandfather, and ought to shun fish, 
flesh, and fowl as religiously as he 
would object to dining off a blood rela- 
tion. The great Christian philosopher, 
Origen, himself believed in the trans- 
migration of the souls of men into the 
bodies of the lower animals, and adopt- 
ed this doctrine as the readiest way of 
explaining why there are so many im- 
perfections in animated nature; thie 
divine Creator purposely made animals 
imperfect, because he meant that bo- 
dies should be the instruments of pun- 
ishment and expiation for sinful souls. 
The Gnosties, and Manichzans, and 
some other heretical sects, had the same 
idea, and it was also a part of the doc- 
trine of the ancient British Druids, as 
it is at the present day of the Druses 
and other tribes of Asia, as well as of 
some of the African nations. Fourier 
allowed the soul no fewer than eight 
hundred and ten lives, each of them 
averaging a hundred years in duration, 
and it was to pass one third, or twenty- 
seven thousand of all these years, on 
our earth. When all the transmigra- 
tions had been accomplished, the soul 
was to lose its separate existence, and 
become confounded with the soul of 
the planet. But the French philoso- 
pher did not stop here. The body of 
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the planet was to be in its turn destroy- 
ed, and its soul to transmigrate into a 
new earth, rising by successive stages 
to the highest degrees in the hierarchy 
of worlds. 

Which of these many systems of 
metempsychosis was the one embraced 
by the eccentric old lady of Quebec we 
have, as we said before, no means of 
deciding, nor perhaps, since she ap- 
pears to have founded no school of 
disciples, is the problem worth inves- 
tigation. We can imagine what a 
singular position the solitary adherent 
of that old pagan creed must have 
occupied in the society of the quaint 
French city ; how pious Catholics must 
have stared at her with mingled awe 
and horror as a relic of the times of 
Pythagoras and Plato, or perchance as 
an Indian Buddhist some centuries old, 
whom Time in his flight had forgotten 
to gather into his garner, where all her 
kith and kin had been laid asleep for 
ages. It was certainly a very uncom- 
fortable belief, and, if it ever became 
general, it would play the mischief with 
family relations. Just think of the 
man’s being his own 
his own posthumous 
son! It may have had its conve- 
niences, but, upon the whole, we are 
clad it has died out. 

We once heard an accomplished 
theologian maintain that, however phi- 
losophically absurd that doctrine might 
be,and however inconsistent with the 
spirit of Catholic teaching, there was 
yet no dogmatic decision which frbade 
a man’s holding it, if he chose to be 
such a fool. A man might be a good 
Catholic and still believe that one of 
God’s ways of punishing sin was to 
imprison the offending soul after death 
in the body of a beast; this might be 
a sort of purgatory. Perhaps he was 
right ; but so we might say there is no 
article of faith which forbids us to be- 
lieve that the moon is made of green 
cheese, that the earth is flat instead of 
round, that the Rocky Mountains are 
five thousand miles high, or that King 
Arthur was the first President of the 
United States. There is a sort of 


possibility of a 
crandmother or 
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transmigration, however, in which repu- 
table Catholic theologians are not alto- 
gether unwilling to believe; and this 
brings us to the statement of a fact 
which, for all that it is admitted by the 
mass of authorities on such subjects, 
will, no doubt, sound paradoxical to a 
great many of our readers; that is, 
that dumb beasis, if they have not bor- 
rowed the souls of human beings, have, 
at any rate. souls of their own. In our 
loose way of talking about things, we 
are but too apt to speak of the soul as 
one of the distinguishing prerogatives 
of man, and reason as another; where- 
as the fact is that man shares both 
these in common with the brute king- 
dom. Every animal has a soul, though 
not an immortal soul; and all the high- 
er animais—probably a// animals —are 
gifted to a greater or less extent with 
reason. Deny souls to beasts, and you 
reduce them to a level with the vege- 
table creation, in which life and motion 
are merely the necessary operations of 
external laws which the plant has no 
power either to further or obstruct. 
Nor need we fear that, by admitting 
they have souls, we raise them too near 
an equality with ourselves. The di- 
vine gift of immortality, the power of 
knowing and loving God, the right to 
participate in his everlasting glory— 
these are distinctions which must sepa- 
rate us by an immeasurable gulf from 
all inferior creatures. If beasts have 
no souls, it will puzzle us to define the 
exact difference between a dead dog 
and a live one. 

But we have wandered away from 
our speculations about metempsycho- 
sis, and are apparently in danger of 
forgetting the proposition which we set 
forth in the last paragraph, namely, 
that there is a certain kind of trans- 
migration of souls in which many good 
theologians seem very much inclined to 
believe. It is an open question whether 
the souls of animals pass from body to 
body; whether, for instance, when a 
dog dies, its soul is annihilated, or is 
transferred to the body of another 
brute just that moment born; wacther 
the souls of the lower orders of crea- 
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tures have only the brief life which ap- 
pears to be granted them, or whether 
their existence may not be prolonged 
to the end of this world. It certainly 
accords with what we know of the di- 
vine economy, in which everything has 
its permanent use and no created ob- 
ject seems ever to be destroyed, to sup- 
pose that, after a soul has performed 
its functions in the body of one beast, 
it may be designed by Almighty God 
to perform similar functions in the body 
of another. The plant which springs 
up, and blossoms, and withers, returns 
to life in other forms ; a part of it is 
consumed as food and passes into the 
tissue of animals; a part crumbles 
away into vegetable mould and is 
assimilated by the parent earth ; a part, 
dissolving into the constituents of the 
atmosphere, serves to nourish and in- 
crease other plants. ‘The animal body 
itself, which decays and is changed to 
dust, is destined to live again in other 
shapes. Modern science has discover- 
ed that not even a motion is lost. The 
blow of the hammer which is struck 
upon the anvil is perpetuated in one 
form or another through all time. The 
heat of the fire which blazes for an 
hour and is then extinct was not creat- 
ed at the moment the fire was kindled, 
and will not be lost when the fire goes 
out. The sum of all the forces which 
act in nature is constant, unchangeable. 
Heat, electricity, magnetism, chemical 
action, may be expended and apparent- 
ly lost, but it is only to manifest them- 
selves in other ways. Nothing, ina 
word, seems to be destroyed, and, so 
far as our knowledge enables us te 
jedge, God has never annihilated any 
material object which he has once 
created. And if matter is thus pre- 
served through various changes, pro- 
cesses of decay and processes of reno- 
vation, why should not spirit be like- 
wise kept in existence? The soul 
of man, after it leaves this body, has 
still eternal functions to perform in an- 
other world, either of punishment or of 
reward. What objection is there, then, 
to believing that the incorporeal part 
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of the brute has permanent use in this 
world as long as the world endures ? 


Perhaps when we have learned to 
look upon the brute soul as something 
rather more honorable than we have 
been wont to regard it; as something 
which it is quite possible (we won't say 
probable) God may have designed to 
last till the very end of time, and not 
as the creature of one short day, we 
may be prepared to recognize in its 
true dignity the brute’s power of rea- 
son, which seems naturally to follow 
from the possession of a soul. It is 
a common fallacy to distinguish the in- 
telligent faculty in man as reason, 
and in dumb animals as instinct. The 
truth is, reason and instinct are two 
things quite different in kind; neither 
takes the place of the other, and each 
of them belongs both to man and to 
beast. Without aiming at strict philo- 
sophical accuracy, we may define rea 
son as the faculty by which we weigh 
the relations of things, and freely and 
deliberately choose what we deem eli- 
gible, and reject what we consider 
hurtful. Instinct is an innate force or 
impulse inciting us under certain cir- 
cumstances to act in a certain way. 
For example, if a man walking on a 
plank should feel it unexpectedly shifi 
under his feet, he would catch at the 
nearest object, or endeavor to balance 
his body by stretching out his hands. 
These acts would be acts of instinct, 
done on the impulse of the moment, 
before reason had time to consider 
whether they ought to be done or not 
Max Miiller has some excellent re- 
marks on this subject in his Lectures 
on the Science of Language.  In- 
stinct, he observes, is more prominent 
in brutes than in man; but it exists in 
both, as much as intellect is shared by 
both. “A child takes his mother’s 
breast by instinct ; the spider weaves 
its net by instinct ; the bee builds her 
cell by instinct. No one would ascribe 
to the child a knowledge of physiology 
because it employs the exact muscles 
which are required for sucking; nor 
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shall we claim for the spider a know- 
ledge of mechanics, or for the bee an 
acquaintance with geometry, because 
we could not do what they do without 
a study of these sciences. But what 
if we tear a spider’s web, and see the 
spider examining the mischief that is 
done, and either giving up his work in 
despair, or endeavoring to mend it as 
well as may be? Surely here we have 
the instinct of weaving controlled by 
observation, by comparison, by reflec- 
tion, by judgment.” Brutes indeed 
have all the faculties which pertain to 
reasoning beings. They have sensa- 
tion, perception, will, memory, and in- 
tellect. They see, hear, taste, smell, 
and feel, just like ourselves. They 
experience sensations of pleasure and 
pain, a dog that is fondled or chastised 
behaving exactly as a child would be- 
have under the same circumstances. 
They are able to compare and distin- 
guish; they show signs of shame and 
pride, of love and hatred. To admit 
all this, and deny that they have 
souls and reason, is merely to dispute 
about terms. 

An interesting little book has just 
been published in England on The 
Reasoning Power in Animals, by the 
Rey. John Selby Watson, and we pur- 
pose giving our readers a few illustra- 
tive anecdotes from this work, together 
with some instances that have fallen 
under our own observation, confirma- 
tory of the principles we have stated 
in the preceding pages. 

Seneca denied memory to beasts. 
When a horse, he says, for instance, 
has travelled along a road and is 
brought the same way again, he recog- 
nizes it; but in the stable he remem- 
bers nothing of it. This, however, 
cannot be proved. Almost every one 
has seen a dog dreaming, and acting 
over in his dreams what he bas done 
in his waking moments. If he thinks 
of events and places in his sleep, why 
should he not think of them awake ? 
And if a dog can think of them, why 
cannot a horse? The stories of the 
memory of elephants are numberless. 
One of these animals was being exhi- 
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bited some yesrs ago in the west of 
Eugland, when a practical joker among 
the spectators dealt out to him ia 
small quantities some gingerbread nuts, 
and, after he had secured the elephan:’s 
confidence, presented him with a large 
parcel weighing several pounds. ‘The 
beast swallowed it at once, but, finding 
it too hot, roared with pain, and handed 
his bucket to the keeper, as if asking 
for water, and, as soon as he had 
quenched his thirst, hurled the bucket 
with great force at the joker’s head, 
fortunately missing his aim. A year 
afterward the elephant returned to the 
same place, and among the spectators 
was the joker, again provided with 
sweet cakes and hot cakes. He gave 
the elephant two or three from the 
best packet, and then offered a hot one. 
But no sooner had the animal proved 
the pungency of it than he seized the 
coat-tails of his tormentor, and whirl- 
ed him aloft in the air, until, the tails 
giving way, he fell prostrate to the 
ground, half dead with fright. The 


elephant then quietly inserted his 
trunk into the pocket containing 


the 
best nuts, and, with his foot on the 
coat-tails, leisurely despatched every 
one of them. When he had finished, 
he trampled the hot nuts to a mash, 
tore the coat-tails to tatters, and flung 
the rags at the discomfited joker. The 
old story of the elephant revenging 
himself by spirting dirty water over a 
tailor who had wounded him with a 
needle is too well known to be repeat- 
ed. A similar story is related in Cap- 
tain Shipp’s Memoirs. The captain 
had given an elephant cayenne pepper 
with bread and butter, and six weeks 
afterward the animal remembered it 
and punished Captain Shipp by 
drenching him with dirty water. 

Dogs have excellent memories, and 
every child is familiar with narratives 
of their recollecting murderers and 
leading to their detection. The cele- 
brated story of the dog of Montargis, 
who killed the assassin of his master ; 
of the dog who pointed out to Pyrrhus, 
King of Epirus, two soldiers who had 
slain his master, as related by Plu- 
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tarch ; of the dog of Antioch. comme- 
morated by St. Ambrose ; and of a dog 
who, according to Giraldus Cambrensis, 
in the thirteenth century, fought a pub- 
lie combat with a suspected murderer, 
a sort of wager-of-battle, in fact, in 
which the deg proved his case, are ex- 
amples of this memory. Benvenuto 
Cellini had a watch-dog that drove 
away a burglar who tried one night to 
break into the house, and some time 
afterward recognized the thief in the 
street and seized him. A lady remov- 
ing from Pvitou to Paris left a spaniel 
behind her. Ten years afterward she 
sent some clothes packed by herself to 
the person who had charge of the dog. 
The little creature no sooner smelt 
them than he gambolled round them 
and showed every mark of excessive 
joy. 

The horse has an excellent memory 
both for persons and places. He ne- 
ver forgets a road he has once travel- 
led. A horse accustomed to be em- 
ployed once a week on a journey with 
the newsman of a provincial paper 
always stopped at the houses of the 


several customers, sixty or seventy in 


number, There were two persons on 
the route who took one paper between 
them, and each claimed the privilege 
of having it first on the alternate Sun- 
day. The horse soon became accus- 
tomed to this regulation; and, though 
the parties lived two miles apart, he 
stopped at the door of each in his re- 
gular turn. Here was certainly a very 
remarkable exercise of memory. A 
wonderful example of the use of the 
same faculty is seen in the facility with 
which animals that have been carried 
‘away from home find their way back. 
The writer had a Newfoundland slut 
which was sent away with one of her 
pups a considerable distance by rail- 
road, shut up in a bex-car. A fort- 
night afterward Jet and her offspring 
were found at their old home, foot- 
sore and half starved. How they had 
made their way back over roads which 
they could only have seen in oecasional 
glimpses from the door of the car al- 
ways remained a mystery. But far 
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more wonderful instances of canine 
memory than this are on record. A 
terrier that was taken from Arundel 
to London in a close cart, and tied up 
in the evening in a yard near Gros. 
yenor square, was found at Arundel, 
sixty miles distant, the following after- 
noon. A Scotch dog having been taken 
to Frankfort, and having there seen 
its master drowned in the Oder, after 
having made ineffectual efforts to save 
him, found its way from Frankfort to 
Hamburg, from Hamburg to Hull, and 
from Hull to Edinburgh. Lord Lons- 
dale sent two hounds from Leicester- 
shire to Ireland, and at the end of three 
weeks they reappeared in Leicester- 
shire. A Mr. Edward Cook, having 
lived some time with his brother at 
Togsten in Northumberland, came to 
America, bringing with him a pointer 
dog, which, while shooting in the woods 
near Baltimore, he lost. Some time 
afterward Mr. Cook’s brother, who 
continued to reside at Togsten, was 
aroused one night by the barking of 
a dog, which, on being let in, proved 
to be the lost pointer. He remained 
there until his master came back from 
America. By what vessel he had 
made his way across the Atlantic was 
never ascertained. The persistency 
with which cats will return to places 
from which they have been sent away 
is well known. Lord Brougham, in 
his Letters on Instinct, mentions one 
that was taken to the West Indies, and 
on the return of the ship to London, 
found her way through the city to 
Brompton, whence she had been taken. 
Mrs. Lee tells the following story in 
her Anecdotes of Animals : 


“When living at Four Paths, Clarendon, 
Jamaica, I wanted a cat, and had one given 
to me which was nearly full-grown. It was 
brought from Morgan’s Valley estate, where 
it was bred, and had never been removed from 
that place before. The distance was five 
miles, It was put into a canvas bag, and 
carried by a man on horseback. Between 
the two places there are two rivers, one of 
them about eighty feet broad and two and 
a half deep, and over these rivers there are 
no bridges. The cat was shut up at Fou 
Paths for some days, and when considered to 
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be reconciled to her new dwelling she was 
allowed to go about the house. The day af- 
ter obtaining her liberty she was missing, and 
upon my next visiting the estate she was 
brought from, I was quite amazed to learn 
that the cat had come back again. Did she 
swim over the rivers at the fords where the 
horse came through with her, or did she as- 
cend the banks for a considerable distance 
in search of a more shallow place, and where 
the stream wasless powerful? At all events, 
she must have crossed the rivers in opposition 
to her natural habits.” 


A farmer living on the borders of 
the New Forest in Hampshire, bought 
amare near Newport, in the Isle of 
Wicht, and took it home with him, 
crossing to the main-land in a boat. 
During the night the animal escaped 
from the enclosure in which the farmer 
had fastened it, and made its way home 
again, swimming across the strait. The 
nearest distance from the Hampshire 
coast to the Isle of Wight is five miles. 
A cow which had been sent to grass 
at a place twenty-one miles from her 
owner's residence remained there con- 
tentedly all summer ; but, as soon as the 
grass began to fail, travelled home to 
her old pasturage. A cow was sepa- 
rated from her young calf and driven 
twelve miles to Smithfield to be sold, 
but early the next morning she was 
found at home, having escaped from 
the market and made her way through 
all the intricacies of London. Dr. 
John Brown, in one of his inimitable 
dog-papers, gives an instance of a dog 
finding his way home from a distance, 
under circumstances which almost seem 
to justify his notion that the canine race 
have an idea of humor. A Scottish 
shepherd, having sold his sheep at a 
market, was asked by the buyer to lend 
him his dog to take them home. “* By 
av manner o’ means take Birkie, and 
when ye’r dune wi’ him just play so, 
(making a movement with his arm,) 
‘and he’ll be hame in a jiffy.” Birkie 
was so clever, and useful, and gay, that 
the borrower coveted him ; and on get- 
ting to his farm shut him up, intending 
to keep him. Birkie escaped during 
the night, and took the entire hirzel 
(flock) back to his own master! Fan- 
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cy him trotting across the moor with 
them, they as willing as he.” 

There are some well-authenticated 
instances of animals finding their way 
home by roads they never travelled 
before which are difficult of explana- 
tion. In March, 1816, an ass, the 
property of Captain Dundas, R. N., was 
shipped at Gibraltar on board the Ister 
frigate, bound for Malta. The vessel 
having grounded off Point de Gat, the 
animal was thrown overboard to give 
it a chance of swimming ashore—a poor 
one, for the land was some distance off 
and the sea running very high, A 
few days afterward, however, when the 
gates of Gibraltar were opened in the 
morning, the ass presented himself for 
admittance, and proceeded to a stable 
which he had formerly occupied. He 


had not only swum ashore, but, without 
guide, compass, or travelling map, and 
with no previous knowledge of the 
route, had travelled from Point de Gat 
to Gibraltar, a distance of more than 
two hundred miles, through a moun- 
tainous and intricate country intersect- 


ed by streams; and he had done it in 
so short a time that he could hardly 
have made single false turn. What 
directed him on this wonderful journey 
it is impossible to conjecture, unless we 
suppose that he had the good sense to 
follow the line of the coast; and that 
he should have known that such a 
course would lead him home certainly 
argues a very large share of the reason- 
ing faculty. In point of fact, however, 
there is a curious and incomprehensi- 
ble instinct for finding the way which 
belongs not only to the lower animals, 
but to man himself in the savage state. 
The migrations of birds afford familiar 
examples of it, swallows especially, re- 
turning year after year to build their 
nests in the same place. Two or three 
years ago six swallows were taken from 
their nests at~ Paris, and conveyed to 
Vienna, where a small roll of paper 
with a few words writtea on it was 
affixed to the wing of each; and they 
were let go one morning at a quarter 
past seven. Two arrived at Paris a 
little before one; one at a quarter past 
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two; and one at four. The other two 
did not return at all, having perhaps 
met with some mishap. A falcon was 
taken from the Canaries to Andalusia 
and returned in sixteen hours, a dis- 
tance of six hundred miles. Salmon 
are supposed to return in all cases to 
the river where they were bred. Crabs 
may be carried two or three miles out 
to sea, and they will find their way 
back to their old haunts. Mr. Jesse, 
in his Gleanings in Natural History, 
relates an extraordinary story of a 
tortoise which was captured at the Is- 
land of Ascension in the South Atlan- 
tic, and carried with several others to 
England. It had lost one fin, and 
was consequently named by the sailors 
the Lord Nelson. The voyage was 
very long, and most of the turtles died, 
and as the Lord Nelson seemed sickly 
when they drew near port, the sailors, 
in order “to give it a chance,” threw 
it overboard in the English Channel, 
after it had been branded in the usual 
way, with certain letters and numbers 
burnt upon its under shell with a hot 
iron. Wonderful to relate, the same 
turtle was taken at the Island of As- 
cension two years afterward, having 
found its way three thousand five 
hundred miles through the watery 
waste to that little speck in the midst 
of the ocean. The unerring certainty 
wich which bees fly in a straight line 
to their hives is proverbial, and bee- 
hunters discover the nests by catching 
two of the insects, carrying them to 
some distance apart, and letting them 
go. Each will at once take a straight 
line toward the nest, and by observing 
these lines and calculating where they 
ought to intersect, the honey is found. 
This instinct is the more remarkable 
as bees are very near-sighted, not being 
able, it is supposed, to see more than a 
yard before them. We have mention- 
ed ‘hat savages have something of the 
same instinct, finding their way for 
long distances, not always by their 
acuteness of observation, but by an in- 
describable faculty which is like nothing 
so much as the instinct of birds. Mr. 
Jesse tells a story of a traveller in 
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Australia, who lost his way in the in- 
terior, and was guided by one of the 
natives more than a hundred miles in 
a straight line to the place he wanted 
to reach. The savage, he was assured, 
could have led him almost as well 
blindfold, for he travelled as aceu-. 
rately when the sun was obscured as 
when it was visible, and was not assist- 
ed by marks on the barks of trees, or 
any of the other familiar landmarks 
of the wilderness. Our own frontiers- 
men have the same faculty to a greater 
or lesser degree. We ourselves, on 
two occasions, after a long day’s hunt 
in the far West, in which we followed 
the game through so many twists and 
turns as to lose all idea of the points 
of the compass, were conducted by a 
trapper twelve or fifteen miles back to 
camp, on a perfectly dark night, across 
an utterly trackless prairie. There 
was neither tree, nor hill, nor foot- 
print to mark the way, but our course 
was as straight as the bee flies, The 
trapper could not explain how he did 
it: it was by a species of instinet. The 
Newfoundland slut Jet, mentioned on a 


preceding page, once found her way to 
the writer’s house, under circumstan- 
ces which indicated the exercise of 
reason much more unmistakably than 


the instances just cited. The family 
were about moving from one house to 
another some two miles distant; but as 
the new dwelling was not ready for 
occupation when the lease of the old 
one expired, the furniture was stored 
in the neighborhood, and we all went 
away for a few weeks, leaving Jet be- 
hind. When we came to take posses- 
sion of the new house, we found Jet 
there before us, although nothing be- 
longing to us had yet been carried to 
the premises, and, so far as we knew, 
she had never been there in our com- 
pany. Another dog belonging to us 
had been there, however, once or twice 
with one of the servants, and Jet per- 
haps had learned the secret from him. 
But it certainly showed great mental 
acuteness in the animal that she shou!d 
not have followed the furniture, know- 
ing apparently that it was only stowed 
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away for atime, but, by putting this and 
that together, should have found out 
where her master meant to establish 
himself. 

The power of putting this and that 
together is emphatically a reasoning 
faculty ; in other words, it is the power 
of tracing the relation between cause 
and effect. The literature of natural 
history abounds in examples of the 
possession of this faculty by animals, 
and so does the experience of every 
one who has ever kept dogs or horses. 
Jet had it to an eminent degree. 
When she was about to bring forth a 
litter, she always tried to dig a cave 
for them under the steps of the front 
door. This, of course, was forbidden, 
but she was resolute, and many a time 
she had her cavern nearly finished be- 
fore she was detected. The bell-wire 
passed under the steps, so that in the 
course of her digging she was very apt 
to ring the bell, and it was some time 
before the servants found out whence 
the mysterious ringing originated ; but, 
when the secret was discovered, Jet 
was pulled out and punished. Punish- 
ment did not break her of the habit ; 
indeed, she was an incorrigibly obsti- 
nate dog, and never was broken of any 
trick she once set her mind upon ; but 
after that, whenever she heard the bell, 
she ran out of the hole and hid at the 
corner of the house until the coast was 
clear, when she would go back to work, 
taking more pains to avoid the wire. 
If her master was at home and sus- 
pected who rang the bell, he often 
answered the door himself, and looking 
toward the side of the house he was 
sure to see Jet peeping cautiously 
round the corner with such a mischie- 
vous and comical expression in her eyes 
that he rarely refrained from a hearty 
laugh; whereupon the dog would pluck 
up heart, and come forward, grinning 
and apologizing, as if to say, “I am 
very sorry I’ve given you so much 
trouble ; I didn’t know it was wrong, 
and I won’t do so again.” She was < 
dreadful liar, (for dogs can lie with 
their eyes and faces, as well as men 
can lie with their t ngues.) but it was 
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all very funny. Her understanding 
the use of a door-bell reminds us of a 
story told of an Italian greyhound at 
Bologna, which was accustomed every 
morning to visit a dog of its own spe- 
cies at a neighboring house. At first 
it used to wait in the street until the 
door was opened, but after a time it 
learned to use the knocker. Mr. Nas 
sau Senior, in one of his articles in 
The Quarterly Review, gives an in- 
stance from his own knowledge of the 
way in which a terrier used to obtain 
admission to the common-room at Mer- 
ton College, Oxford, whose sacred 
threshold, be it known, dogs are strict- 
ly forbidden to cross. “ The animal's 
cunning,” says Mr. Senior, “ would 
have done honor to an Old Bailey attor- 
ney.” We give the narrative in his 
own language: “It happened one 
evening that a couple of terriers had 
followed their masters to the door, and 
while they remained excluded, unhap- 
pily followed.the habits rather of biped 
than of quadruped animals, and began 
to quarrel like a couple of Christians. 
The noise of the fight summoned their 
masters to separate them, and as it ap- 
peared that the hero of our tale had 
been much mauled by a superior ad- 
versary, the severe bienséances of the 
place were for once relaxed, and he 
was allowed to enjoy during the rest 
of the night the softness of a monastic 
rug and the blaze of a monastic fire, 
luxuries which every initiated dog and 
man will duly appreciate. The next 
day, soon after the common-room party 
had been assembled, the sounds of the 
preceding evening were renewed with 
tenfold violence. There was such 
snapping and tearing, and snarling and 
howling, as could be accounted for only 
by a general engagement: 
‘The noise alarmed the festive hall, 
And started forth the fellows all.’ 


But, instead of a battle royal, they 
found at the door their former guest, 
in solitude sitting on his rump, and act- 
ing a furious dog-fight, in the hope of 
again gaining admittance among the 
quieti ordines deorum. We have hvard 
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that he was rewarded with both the 
grandes and the petites entrées ; but 
this does not rest on the same authori- 
ty as the rest of the narrative.” 

Mr. Watson’s book abounds with 
other instances of intelligence in ani- 
mals, which it is almost impossible to 
avoid attributing to the operation of 
reason. He gives an anecdote, for in- 
stance, of an elephant which, seeing an 
artillery-man fall from the tumbril of 
a gun, in such a situation that in a se- 
cond or two the wheel of the gun car- 
riage must have gone over him, in- 
stantly, without any warning from its 
keeper, lifted the wheel with its trunk 
and kept it suspended until the carriage 
had passed clear of the soldier. Here 
the elephant manifestly reasoned 
for himself. A still more remark- 
able manifestation of the reasoning 
faculty is recorded of an animal 
of the same species. An elephant in 


a menagerie was trained to pick up 
coins with his trunk. On one occa- 
sion a sixpence was thrown down 
which fell a little beyond his reach 
(he was chained) and near the wall. 
After several vain attempts to pick it 


up, he stood motionless a few seconds, 
evidently considering how to act; he 
then stretched his proboscis as far as 
he could in a straight line, a little dis- 
tance above the coin, and blew with 
great force against the wall. The 
blast of air, rebounding from the wall, 
caught up the sixpence and drove it 
toward him, as he evidently intended 
it should. Another elephant was once 
seen to blow a potato which was just 
beyond his reach against the wall, and 
catch it when it rebounded. The ingenu- 
ity displayed in these cases is something 
akin to the use of tools which has been 
declared a characteristic of man alone. 
This, however, is a mistake. The club 
which the gorilla is known to wield 
with such terrible power, the palm- 
branches with which elephants brush 
away flies, the stones which monkeys 
and even birds have been seen to use 
either in breaking open shells or keep- 
ing them distended while they extract- 
ed the shell-fish—what are these but 
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tools? Foxes have been seen to set 
cods’ heads as baits for crows, and 
pounce upon the birds when they 
came to eat them. The ingenuity of 
rats in getting at toothsome morsels 
is well known; there are many in- 
stances of their using their tails to ex- 
tract oil from narrow-necked bottles— 
all these cases being equivalent to the 
use of tools. A Newfoundland dog 
at Torquay, wanting water, took a pail 
from the kitchen and carried it to the 
pump, where he sat down until one 
of the men-servants came out, to whom 
he made such significant gestures that 
the man pumped the pail full for him. 
The most remarkable part of the story 
is that. when the dog had finished, he 
carried back the pail to the place in the 
kitchen from which he had taken it. 
That was something all the same as a 
tool which the eagle of St. Kilda, men- 
tioned by Macgillivray, used when, 
attacking two boys who had robbed 
her nest, she dipped her pinions first 
in water and then in sand, to give 
greater force to the blows which she 
struck with them. A rat has been 
seen conducting a blind companion by 
means of a stick, each of the animals 
holding one end of it in his mouth. 
Cats have often been known to learn 
the use of a latch ; and a terrier pup, 
only two months old, belonging to the 
writer of this article, has so good an 
idea of the purpose of the same article 
that he manifests a desire to get out 
of the room by ineffectual jumps at the 
door-handle. A London pastry-cook 
had a number of eggs stolen from a 
store-room at the top of the house; a 
watch being set for the thief, two rats 
were detected carrying an egg down- 
stairs. One of the rats, going down one 
step, would stand on his hind-legs with 
his fore paws resting on the stair above, 
while the other rolled the egg toward 
him ; then, putting his fore-legs tightly 
round it, he lifted it down to the step 
on which he was standing, and held it 
there till the other came down to take 
charge of it. Rats have been known 
to convey eggs up-stairs by a some- 
what similar process. 
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A very clear example of reasoning 
occurs in a story told of a water-hen, 


which, having observed a pheasant feed ' 


out of a box which opened when the 
bird stood on a rail in front of it, 
went and stood in the same place as 
soon as the pheasant quitted it. Find- 
ing that its weight was not sufficient 
to raise the lid of the box, it kept jump- 
ing on the rail to give additional im- 
petus. This only succeeded partially ; 
so the clever bird went away and 
fetched another of its own species, and 
the weight of the two had the desired 
effect. An anecdote is told by Mrs, 
Lee of a magpie which is almost 
enough to persuade one that the crea- 
ture had the gift of language. The 
bird used to watch about a neighboring 
toll-gate at times when he expected 
the toll-keeper’s wife to be making 
pastry; and, if he observed her so 
employed, he would perch upon the 
gate and shout, “ Gate ahoy !” when, 
of course, if her husband were absent, 
she would run out to open it ; the bird 
would then dart into the house and 
carry away a billful of her .pie-crust, 
eating and chattering over it with the 
greatest glee. Surely no one will deny 
that in this case the bird exercised the 
faculty of reason. 

Somewhat analogous to this case are 
the many stories related of animals ap- 
parently understanding what is said in 
their presence. In reality they proba- 
bly have no conception of the meaning 
of the words uttered, but their keenness 
of observation enables them to detect 
slight changes in the tone of voice and 
notice little things which escape our 
coarser vision; and from trifling signs 
they draw reasonable conclusions. The 
writer had a cat which always knew 
when the servant was told to fetch food 
for her, though the experiment was 
often tried of giving the order in vari- 
ous tones of voice and without any 
look or sign that would be likely to at- 
tract pussy’s attention. During our 
last war with England there was an 
old Newfoundland dog on board the 
British ship Leander, stationed at Hal- 
ifax. He had been attached to the 
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ship several years, and the sailors one 
and all believed that he understood 
what was said. He was lying on the 
deck one day when the captain in pass- 
ing remarked: “TI shall be sorry to do 
it, but I must have Neptune shot, he is 
getting so old and infirm.” The dog 
immediately jumped overboard and 
swam to another ship, where being 
taken on board he remained till he 
died. Nothing could ever induce him 
to go near the Leander again, and if 
he happened to mect any of her boats 
or crew on shore, he made off as fast as 
he could. 

Animals certainly have the power 
of communicating thoughts to each 
other, as the following story proves: 
“ At Horton, in Buckinghamshire, (a 
village where Milton passed some of 
his early days,) about the year 1818, 
a gentleman from London took pos- 
session of a house, the former tenant 
of which had moved to a farm about 
half a mile off. The new inmate 
brought with him a large French 
poodle, to take the duty of watchman 
in the place of a fine Newfoundland 
dog which went away with his master ; 
but a puppy of the same breed was 
left behind; and he was incessantly 
persecuted by the poodle. As the 
puppy grew up, the persecution still 
continued. At length he was one day 
missing for some hours ; but he did not 
come back alone; he returned with his 
old friend, the large house-dog, to whom 
he had made a communication ; and in 
an instant the two fell upon the unhap- 
py poodle and killed him before he 
could be rescued from their fury. In 
this case the injuries of the young dog 
must have been made known to his 
friend, a plan of revenge concerted, 
and the determination formed to carry 
the plan into effect with equal prompt- 
itude.” Count Tilesius, a Russian 
traveller, who wrote at the beginning 
of the present century, tells a wonder- 
ful anecdote of a dog of his which had 
been sadly worried by a larger and 
stronger animal. For some days it 
was observed that he saved half his 
food and laid it up as a private store. 
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When he had accumulated a large sup- 
ply, he went out and gathered around 
him several dogs of the neighborhood, 
whom he brought to his home and feast- 
ed on hishoard. The singular specta- 
cle of a dog giving a supper-party at- 
tracted the count’s attention, and he de- 
termined to watch their proceedings. 
As soon as the feast was over, they 
went out in a body, marched deliber- 
ately through the streets to the outskirts 
of the town, and there, under the lead- 
ership of their entertainer, fell upon a 
large dog and punished him severely. 
This incident not only shows that dogs 
can communicate their thoughts to one 
another, and can follow out a fixed plan 
of action, but it looks very much as if 
they had what is generally supposed 
to be peculiar to man—namely, some 
idea of a bargain. They can be mag- 
nanimous in their behavior toward their 
fellows, and the measures which large 
dogs occasionally adopt to get rid of 
the annoyance of little curs display a 
great deal of judgment and good feel- 
ing. In Mr. Youatt’s book, On the 
Dog, we have a story of a Newfound- 
land dog in the city of Cork which had 


been greatly worried by a number of 


noisy curs. He took no notice of them 
until one carried his presumption so 
far as to bite him in the leg, whereupon 
the large animal ran after the offender, 
caught him by the back of the neck, 
and carried him to the quay. There, 
after holding him suspended over the 
edge for a few moments, he dropped 
him into the river. But he had no 
purpose to inflict more than a mild pun- 
ishment, for after the cur had been well 
ducked and frightened and was begin- 
ning to struggle for his life, the New- 
foundland dog plunged into the water 
and brought him safe to land. That 
animal certainly showed good sense, a 
good heart, and a lively appreciation 
of what was just and proper. A very 
comical example of a dog's feeling of 
propriety is quoted by Mr. Watson 
irom Jesse's Gleanings in Natural 
History. “A gentleman going out 
shooting obtained the loan of a pointer 
from a friend, who told him that the 
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dog would behave very well as long as 
he killed his birds: but that, if he fre- 
quently missed, it would leave him and 
run home. Unhappily the borrower 
was extremely unskilful. Bird after 
bird was put up and fired at, but flew 
off untouched, till the pointer grew 
vareless. As if willing, however, to 
give his client one chance more, he 
made a dead stop at a fern bush, with 
his nose pointed downward, his forefoot 
bent, and his tail straight and steady. 
In this position he remained firm till 
the sportsman was close to him, with 
both barrels cocked; he then moved 
steadily forward for a few paces, and 
at last stood still near a bunch of heath- 
er, his tail expressing his anxiety by 
moving slowly backward and _for- 
ward. At last out sprang a fine old 
black cock. Bang, bang, went both 
barrels, but the bird escaped unhurt. 
This was more than the dog could bear; 
he turned boldly round, placed his tail 
between his legs, gave one long, loud 
howl, and set off homeward as fast as 
he could.” 

Perhaps, after all, one of the most 
curious exhibitions of reason is af- 
forded by the crows, which, in the 
northern parts of Scotland and in the 
Faroe Islands, hold extraordinary 
meetings every now and then, appa- 
rently for the purpose of judging and 
punishing evil-doers among their com- 
munity. The sessions are sometimes 
prolonged two or three days; and as 
long as they last, flocks of crows conti- 
nue to arrive in great numbers from 
all quarters of the heavens. In the 
mean while, some of the assembly are 
active and noisy ; others sit with droop- 
ing heads as grave as judges. When 
the gathering is complete, a very gen- 
eral noise ensues—we are tempted to 
eall it talking—and then the whole 
body fall upon one or two individuals 
and put them to death. Justice thus 
vindicated, the convention straightway 
disperses. Now, the crows show every 
appearance of having been summoned 
to these councils; indeed, it is almost 
inconceivable that they should meet by 
chance ; but how the summons is given ; 
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how they know when all have arrived ; 
what are the offences they punish ; 
whether the criminals know the fate 
that awaits them, and are restrained 
by force from making their escape; 
and how the knowledge of the crime 
is dispersed amongst the whole assem- 
bly—these are curious questions to 
which we fear no satisfactory answer 
will ever be given. The idea of hun- 
dreds of birds sitting in deliberation, 
like a court of justice, is indeed mar- 
vellous. We can only say that the 
narrative, as we have given it, seems to 
be well authenticated, and we leave our 
readers to draw their own conclusions, 


We think we have quoted anecdotes 
enough to prove that brutes have souls 
and reason ; or, if they have not, that 
they are much more wonderfully made 
than man, since they can perform with- 
out assistance from the reasoning facul- 
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ty actions which in us require the ex- 
ercise of the highest intelligence. And 
although we do not go to the length of 
saying, with the Rabbi Manasseh of 
old, and Dr. John Brown, the author 
of Spare Hours, in our own day, that 
there is a next world for the brute 
creation ; and do not believe with an- 
other modern writer (the Rev. J. G. 
Wood) that divine justice absolutely 
requires that God should make amends 
to animals in the future life for the suf- 
ferings they endure in this—perhaps 
our readers will agree with us that we 
have shown it to be no ways impossi- 
ble that God may have designed the 
souls of dumb beasts to outlast in this 
world their perishable bodies ; that the 
intelligent part of the sagacious dog 
may animate a long succession of Rabs 
and Pontos; and the spirit of the dead 
pet may return into bodily form to de- 
light new generations of masters. 
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THE GLADIATORS’ 


SONG. 


Rovnp about this grim arena, by the ghosts of thousands haunted, 
Beckoned by our slaughtered comrades, move we on with hearts undaunted— 
f Ave, Cesar Imperator, morituri te salutant ! 
Dark the world and always darker, none to comfort, none to love us, 
Grisly hell beneath us yawning, deaf or dead the gods above us- 
. Ave, Cesar Imperator, morituri te salutant ! 
Life and flesh and soul and sinew, beating heart and thought upsoaring— 
Was the goblet of our being crowned but for this wild outpouring ? 
Ave, Caesar Imperator, morituri te salutant ! 
Voices come through dreary silence, still for righteous vengeance calling — 
So we chant our stern defiance—false relentless Rome is falling ! 
Ave, Cesar Imperator, morituri te salutant ! 
Countless years have tortured nations learned the ruth of Roman mercies— 
Ah! she falls in waste and carnage, ’mid the world’s triumphant curses ! 
Ave, Cesar Imperator, morituri te salutant ! 
Gleams of vengeance, long delaying, scantly sate the spirit’s yearning— 
Guessing, groping, craving, hoping, must we go without returning ? 
Ave, Cesar Imperator, morituri te salutant ! 
Onward to our slaughtered comrades, round the arena, shadow-haunted, 
On to endless night or morning pass we on with hearts undaunted! 
Ave, Cesar Imperator, morituri te salutant ! 
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On certain sultry and thunderous 
days in the middle of Juiy, 1866, was 
celebrated, with fétes and fireworks, 
illuminations by night, and brilliant 
shows by day, the first centenary of 
the union of the province of Lorraine 
to France. The scene was the city of 
Nancy, and splendor was added to the 
festival by the presence of the Empress 
Eugénie and the imperial prince, who 
lodged in the former palace of King 
Stanislaus of Poland, the last duke of 
Lorraine, and witnessed from its bal- 
cony the defiling of a long allegorical 
procession, representing in order the 
historical personages of the province, 
conspicuous among whom was the 
Maid of Orleans, personated by a youth 
of the town bearing in his hand a fac- 
simile of her consecrated banner. The 
romance of the medizval spectacle was 
a little marred by certain laughable 


incongruities which the critical eye 
might detect ; for instance, the arque- 
busiers of the sixteenth century were 
armed with percussion muskets; and 
the portly nymphs representing France 
and Lorraine seemed in consequence 
of the heat to be in somewhat too melt- 


ing a mood for perfect dignity. The 
spectacle as a whole was, however, 
very imposing, and went off with a 
success peculiarly French, the clean 
and handsome city being crowded with 
well-behaved strangers from all the 
neighborhood, in such vast numbers 
that, in spite of their good behavior and 
good temper, they were fain to fight 
for their places in the trains, and one 
party had to wait till two a.m. at the 
station, after being in time to get away 
by ten at night. In bearing patiently 
such inconveniences in the pursuit of 
pleasure, our neighbors of the other 
side of the channel most undeniably 
surpass us. It was pleasant as a con- 
trast to pass without let or hinderance 
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the same station a few days later, fol- 
lowing the line which runs parallel to 
the course of the Moselle past Epinal 
to Remiremont, on a visit to the lakes 
which lie in the country between that 
town and the terminus of St. Dié, 
which ends another branch of the Pa- 
ris and Strasburg railway. Between 
Nancy and Epinal the stream of the 
Moselle is met winding through fertile 
meadows in a broad valley with low 
elevations on each side; near Epinal 
the scenery becomes more picturesque ; 
there are more trees near the river, 
and the long level reaches are broken 
by occasional rapids with rocks about 
them. When Epinal is passed, the 
valley becomes narrower and prettier, 
shut in between two spurs of the Vos- 
ges, until the basin is reached, where 
Remiremont itself lies, and the waters 
of the Mosellote join those of the Mo- 
selle, each branch of the river from 
this point to the source having the 
character of a considerable mountain 
brook. The town of Remiremont it- 
self resembles Freiburg in the Breis- 
gau, minus its magnificent cathedral, in 
its size and general character, and 
especially in the abundance of foun- 
tains and runnels permeating the 
streets, which in their main portions 
are fronted with arcades like those of 
Bern or Bologna, a pleasant protection 
against sun and shower, and duly ap- 
preciated in the tempestuous summer 
of 1866. 

The busy little town derives its 
euphonious name from one Saint Ro- 
mary. In the circle of mountains en- 
closing the town one of conical shape 
is remarked, called Mont Habend, from 
Castrum Habendi, a camp erected on 
its site by the Romans. 

In the seventh century this holy 
mountain was the chosen retreat of two 
anchorites, Amé and Romary, who 
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founded there two monasteries, one for 
women, another for men, and were 
canonized after their deaths. The 
monasteries were destroyed by the 
Huns in the tenth century, but the site 
of one was repeopled again by monks 
a century later, while the puns, aban- 
doning the mountain, fixed themselves 
in the valley. The convent of Remire- 
mont was governed during its long ex- 
istence by sixty-four abbesses, the last 
of whom, Louise Adélaide de Bourbon 
Condé, died in 1824. It was a foun- 
dation even more exclusive and aristo- 
cratic in its character than All Souls’, 
Oxford. The abbesses were generally 
princesses, and royal honors were ac- 
corded them. When each abbess 
entered the town for the first time, a 
great holiday was kept, and the mayor, 
instead of presenting the keys of the 
city, offered her the wine of the spot in 
a cup of gold, which she just touched 
with her lips before she passed within 
the walls to be enthroned with great 
state in the palatial apartments prepar- 
ed for her. One of the number of 
these religious princesses, Catherine de 
Lorraine, distinguished herself in 1637 
by beating off from the walls of Re- 
miremont the great Turenne, who was 
endeavoring to take the town from the 
Duke of Lorraine. 

The town is now famous chiefly for 
the production of some excellent cakes 
with the quaint name of “quiches,” 
probably only a corruption of the Ger- 
man Kiichlein. 

To the guests at the baths of Plom- 
biéres, the lake region which lies be- 
tween Remiremont and St. Dié is bet- 
ter known than to the general world, 
as it lies out of the way of tourists’ 
thoroughfares; but though it cannot 
quite compete in beauty with the Eng- 
lish or Scotch lakes, or Killarney, it is 
well worth a visit to those who are not 
obliged to go a great distance to see it. 
Instead of going due east to the source 
of the Moselle and the pass over the 
main chain of the Vosges which leads 
to Wesserling, and thence by rail to 
Basel, the road to Gérardmer turns to 
the left along a valley parallel to the 


line of the mountains, and flanked by 
lower hills, well wooded, on its other 
side. The foregrounds have the usual 
broken and diversified character of a 
granitic country, and the height of the 
hills is sufficient to make the distant 
views in many parts highly pleasing. 
There is enough picturesque incident 
to beguile very pleasantly the eighteen 
miles or so which the diligence travers- 
es to Gérardmer. The name, derived 
from Gérard, a duke of Lorraine, has 
been given to a fine oblong sheet of 
clear water, about two miles long, and 
half a mile broad, bounded for the 
greatest part of its circumstance by long 
slopes covered with meadows and white 
cottages at intervals, but on the east by 
a pine forest and rocks, which give a 
more savage aspect to its further banks. 
From the Swiss villas built on its 
banks, the numerous pleasure-boats, 
and the general lively aspect, it brings 
to mind the lake of Zurich in minia- 
ture. At its further end is an im- 
mensely long village, also called Gé- 
rardmer, the most distinguishing mark 
of which is an enormous wych-elm of 
unknown antiquity, standing in the 
market place. 

In the summer, Gérardmer is full of 
visitors, who are well entertained at the 
Hétel de la Poste and the Hotel des 
Vosges at a moderate rate. The latter 
of these is conducted by an indefatiga- 
ble little landlady, who is full of civil- 
ities, assisted by a good-natured, gigan- 
tic husband, who seems to superintend 
the kitchen depariment, and generally 
was seen during our visit lounging 
somewhere about the entrance, conspi- 
cuous in white trousers and a shirt of 
violet flannel, trimmed with scarlet. 
The wide road beyond Gérardmer 
branches to the right and left. The 
left branch leads into a valley choked 
with a primeval pine forest, in the 
depths of which roars the torrent of the 
Vologne. The trees are of immense 
size, and completely clad with pen- 
dants of moss and lichen, telling of a 
considerable elevation of site, and of 
such weird and grand forms as to make 
one wish that the art of forest culture 
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which fells the trees at a premature 
age had never been introduced. In 
one spot, not far from the so-called 
“Basse des Ours,” or Bear Bottom, 
where the huge granite-blocks that 
have fallen from the crest of a moun- 
tain have been huddled together, a na- 
tural ice-house has been formed in the 
interstices, called “ La glaciére,’” and 
the fact of our finding no ice in it was 
accounted for by the summer not hay- 
ing been sufficiently hot to produce the 
necessary amount of evaporation. The 
road to the right passes over the tor- 
rent, by a bridge, and then divides 
again, its right branch leading over the 
mountains into the valley of Miinster 
in Alsace, and its leftto St. Dié. On 
the road to St. Dié two pines are seen 
which have grown together like Sia- 
mese twins. 

Near the bridge is a cascade of sin- 
gular beauty, which, from a peculiarity 
it possesses in changing its entire as- 
pect as the spectator changes his 
ground, is called the Cascade des Fées. 
Not far from this cascade is a large 
slab of granite, and a fountain where 
Charlemagne is said to have dined 
when he passed out of Alsace over 
the Vosges into Lorraine, at a time 
when all the country was wild forest. 
A rough bridle-road to the right leaves 
the main road tothe Schlucht pass and 
the valley of Miinster, and, making for 
a gap in the hill, soon discloses the 
beautiful piece of water called Longe- 
mer, or “The Long Lake,” the Ulls- 
water, as Gérardmer is the Winder- 
mere of Lorraine. It runs in a long 
trough between beautifully wooded 
steeps for about two miles, with a 
slightly serpentine direction, prettily 
broken by spits of grassy land with a 
few low trees upon them. At the upper 
end is seen, above woody heights, the 
bald summit of the Honeck, ( Hohen- 
eck, * The High Corner’,) an eminence 
about four thousand feet high. At the 
lower end, shaded by lofty trees, is a lit- 
tle chapel on a tongue of land, dedicated 
to St. Bartholomew by an anchorite 
named Bilon, and near it a solitary 
villa belonging to a medical gentleman 


of the neighborhood, who spends his 
summer holidays in this Arcadian se- 
clusion, boating and fishing in the lake 
and the clear stream that runs out of it. 
By a path to the right, following the 
sinuosities of the lake, a rocky barrier 
is reached, down whose face tumbles, 
among rocks and trees, a lovely water- 
fall; and when this is passed, another 
Jake is disclosed, a round, low-lying 
basin, among dense woods and frown- 
ing escarpments, one of them called 
the Rock of the Devil, which bears the 
name of Retournemer, or “ The Lake 
of Return.” A solitary dwelling, backed 
by fine beeches and other trees, stands 
on the brink, the cottage of the forest- 
er, where the wanderer to this end of 
the world finds hospitable entertain- 
ment. But notwithstanding the impas- 
sable look of the scenery round, a zig- 
zag path through the trees climbs the 
height behind the house, and joins the 
road which leads to the Col de la 
Schlucht, where a beautiful view opens 
into Alsace, its most prominent objects 
being that long spur of the Vosges 
which terminates by Colmar, and on 
the other side a broken granite wall, 
crowned by a peculiarly imposing cap 
of rock, under which the road descends 
to the green slopes about Miinster, 
which are variegated with acres of 
bleaching linen, the product of the 
weaving industry which pervades the 
whole country. On the Col itself is a 
spacious chalet or hotel, with excellent 
accommodation and abundant fare, to 
which appetites whetted by the bracing 
mountain air are inclined to do full 
justice. From this point, by walking 
up a long slope in a southerly direction, 
the top of the Honeck is reached, graz- 
ed over by herds of cattle tinkling with 
Alpine bells, and commanding a spa- 
cious view over the valley of the Rhine 
to the distant Black Forest, with tre- 
mendous precipices in the foreground 
on the side of Alsace. Instead of re- 
turning from this point direct to Gé- 
rardmer, I walked through a forest of 
apparently blasted horn-beam, as gris- 
ly as the trees in Gustave Doré’s draw- 
ings, into a long valley, which Jed in 
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course of time to a busy place called 
La Bresse, and thence, turning to the 
right, over a moderately high pass back 
to Gérardmer. 

Besides the three lakes already men- 
tioned, there is Blanchemer, or the 
« White Lake,” in the valley of the 
Mosellote; the Lae de Corbeaux, so- 
called from an overhanging cliff fre- 
quented by ravens; the Lac de Lis- 
pach, rich in fish, divided by a ridge 
from Longemer, and the Lac de Mar- 
chet, on the flank of a mountain not far 
from Bresse. The so-called White, 
Black, and Green lakes belonging to 
Alsace are situated further to the 
north on that side of the Vosges chain 
which looks toward the Rhine. On 
one of the mounds of the Honeck moun- 
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tain there is an abundant and perennial 
spring, called La Fontaine de la Du- 
chesse, which perhaps possesses a high- 
er claim to be the source of the Moselle 
than the more trifling stream which de- 
scends by Bussang, though the latter 
pours its contribution in a more direct 
line. The sources of rivers, whether 
small or great, are generally contro- 
vertible. Some consider the Inn, which 
rises in the Grisons, as having more 
claim to be the real Danube than the 
river which rises at Donaueschingen, 
and, between the rival claims of the 
Victoria Nyanza of Speke and the Al- 
bert Nyanza of Baker, the real head 
of mighty Nilus himself still remains 
an open question for geographers. 
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Tis midnight; through the lozenge panes 
Flashes a southern storm ; 

And the lightning flings its livid stains 
O’er a bowed and wearied form. 

He stands, like a ship once staunch and stout 

sy billows too long opprest ; 

And a fiercer storm than whirls without 
Tears through his heaving breast. 

His hand is pressed on his aching brow, 
And veils his eyes’ dark light, 

And a twinkling cresset’s dim red glow, 

When the lightning pales, doth sadly flow 

O’er locks where many a thread of snow 
Tells of time’s troubled flight. 


He stands—a fading 


¢, a clouded star, 


Half-hid in the rack of heavyen’s war ; 

Or, like a vanquished warrior, one 

Whose heart is crushed, whose hopes are gone 
After many a gallant fight. 


He turns and he paces the damp stone floor, 
And his glance seeks the damper wall, 
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Where the charts, o’er which he had loved to pore, 
Like arras rise and fall. 

There is his heart’s most cherished store, 

There lie the fruits of his deepest lore, 

And his lips, as he views them o’er and o’er, 
His withered life recall : 


«“ And was it all a dream ? 
Is this the bitter waking ? 
And is hope’s heavenly beam | 
For aye my soul forsaking ” 
I thought to see the cross unfurled 
Upon the hills of a far-off world ! 
To bear the faith of the Crucified 
Far o’er the wild Atlantic’s tide !. 
To see adored the Christian’s God 
Where Christian foot hath never trod ! 
Sure brighter dreams from heaven ne’er fell— 
And I wake in this cold, dim cell! 


“ And were they, too, but dreams— 
Those lands far in the West, 
Where robed in sunset beams 
The Seven Cities rest 2 
Far, far beyond the blue Azores, 
I thought to press the ocean’s shores ; 
The heaving, restless main to span, 
And give—and give—a world to man ! 
A new-born world of vernal skies 
Fresh with the breath of paradise— 
A world that yet would place my name 
The foremost on the scroll of fame. 
And now I wake, poor, friendless, lone, 
’Mid these dripping walls of stone. 


“ And was it but a dream 

I left fair Italy ? 

To chase the churchyard gleam 

Of false expectancy— 
That light which, like the swamp’s pale glare, 
Lures but to darkness and despair ? 
To crush the visions youth built up ? 
Drink to its poisoned dregs the cup 
Of hope deferred and trust misplaced ? 
To feel heart shrink and body waste ? 
And still like drowning wretch to ery, 

‘One more effort and I die!’ ” 


II. 


The drear, chill gray of dawning 
Dies in a golden glow, 

And merrily on the dancing sea 
The rippling sunbeams flow ; 
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And they glance and glint, in many a tint, 
Over minaret and tower, 

Where the lofty cross shows the Paynim’s loss 
And the wane of Moslem power. 

And waving high in the brightening sky, 
Floating o’er town and sea, 

And gleaming bright in the morning light, 
Spain’s flag flaunts haughtily. 


Who passes through the antique street 
Worshipped by all around ? 
Whom do the thousand voices greet 
That to the heavens resound ? 
Proud is the flash of his dark eye, 
Yet tempered with humility ; 
The softened radiance, high yet meek, 
That doth the Christian soul bespeak ; 
Proud is his heaving bosom’s swell, 
And proud his seat in velvet selle ; 
His very courser paws the earth 
As conscious of its master’s worth. 


And now his arméd heel loud rings 

Through a high, carvéd hall, 
Where blazoned shields of queens and kings 

Hang fluttering on the wall. 
Around, the noblest of the land 
In deepest awe uncovered stand : 
Princes, whose proud sires had well 
Upheld the cross with Charles Martel ; 
And knights, whose scutcheons flashed amid 
The fiercest fights where blazed the Cid ; 
Soldiers, who by their sovereign’s side 
Hurled back in blood the seething tide 
Of Moslem war; and churchmen sage, 
The men who smoothed that iron age. 
And all alone, ’mid that bright throng, 
His voice arises clear and strong. 

* 

He stands before a throne; even now 
His dark plume waves above his brow, 
As he, of all the courtier train, 
Rivalled the majesty of Spain. 
Fortune like this, what fate can mar ? 
He stands—a cloudless, risen star. 


It, 


Once more ’tis the mid hour of night ; 
Once more the storm beats high ; 

But now it whirls its fearful might 
Along the cloud-fraught sky 

Which spans the drear Atlantic’s waste 
All whitened with wild foam, 
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That cleaves the air, as sea-birds haste 
At even to their home. 


But even there, where nature’s power 
Laughs puny man to scorn, 
Man lords it for his little hour 
O’er fellow-man forlorn. 
Within a vessel’s creaking sides 
A chainéd prisoner sits ; 
Drooped, weary, careless what betides 
His tired soul, ere it flits 
Far from a world where gratitude 
Yields ever to the selfish brood 
That gold and thirst for honor bring 
To breast of peasant and of king. 
What now avails the world he gave 
To thankless Spain? It cannot save 
From slavish chains iis whilom lord, 
Nor shield him from the hatred poured 
O’er his bowed head by those who late 
But formed the puppets of his state. 
Gone is his kindly mistress—laid 
‘To sleep among Spain’s royal dead. 
Dead is her smile, her beaming gaze 
So full of hope when darkening days 
Hung o’er the crown she wore so well; 
Yea, dead is queenly Isabel! 
And where are now the crowds that hung 
Upon his steps when every tongue 
Shouted his praise? The station high 
Above all Spain’s plumed chivalry ? 
The Ligh commands? Away! each thought 
With saddening memory so deep fraught! 
Call not pale flashes from afar 
To mock with light a fallen star ! 
The past is dead, the future read, 
Ay! see a broken, moss-grown stone, 
And on it view a kingly meed 
Of thanks to genius shown— 
Ay! trace o’er that forgotten grave— 
“ ANOTHER WORLD COLUMBUS GAVE 
To CastiLe AND Lion.” 
Front-DE-Beor. 
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THE SLAVES’ FEAST. 


Tue great Festival called Saturnalia 
was being celebrated in Rome when 
these events took place. The occur- 
rence of this feast enabled the Christ- 
jans from many parts of the world to 
assemble in the city, and to celebrate 
under cover of it the feast of Christ- 
mas. History does not light us with 
certainty to the precise time at which 
this latter feast was instituted, but 
shows it in matured existence at a very 
early period. Tradition has surmised 
that it had its birth in the first century, 
and that it was celebrated in secret and 


in security under shadow of the pagan 
festivities of the Saturnalia. 

The Saturnalia, in honor of Saturnus, 
to whom the Latins traced the intro- 
duction into Italy of agriculture and 
the civilizing arts, fell toward the end 


of December. ‘The agricultural labors 
of the year being then over, it became 
a kind of harvest-home with the rural 
population, After the Julian addition 
of two days to the month of December, 
itcommenced on the 16th of the Ka- 
lends of January, that is, on the 17th 
December, and continued for three 
days. But the people generally anti- 
cipated the time and prolonged it to 
the end of the month, especially to the 
24th, when it became merged in another 
feast called Stgillaria, on account of 
the earthenware figures then hawked 
about as toys for children. 

During the feast the slaves were 
allowed great liberty of act and of 
speech. Throwing off their sombre 
garments of brown and black, which, 
together with their slippers, made up 


the servile dress, (vestis servilis,) they 
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donned their masters’ clothes, assumed 
like freedmen the pileus, or felten cap, 
considered the badgeof freedom. Their 
allowance of bread and salt and oil was 
increased and made palatable by the 
addition of wine. Their masters often 
waited on them at table, where thoughts 
were freely uttered in joke and song 
as well as in sober earnest without 
restraint or blame, The whoie people 
made merry; the toga was laid aside, 
and the loose-fitting garment synthesis 
put on with a high-peaked. skull-cap 
without brim, (pileus.) Wax-tapers 
were given as presents, particularly by 
slaves to their owners and by the 
clients to their patrons; with these 
lighted in their hands, they went along 
the streets shouting “ Jo Saturnalia!” 
Stores and courts were closed ; schools 
kept holiday; war could not be pro- 
claimed ; evil-doers could not be pun- 
ished; gambling, prevented by law at 
other times, was permitted. In private 
circles mock-kings were chosen, who 
ruled the sports with right royal dig- 
nity. All these and greater privileges 
were granted the slaves. 

Aurelian was in no mood for enjoy- 
ment since his interview with Flavia. 
Knowing that many strangers would 
be calling at his Roman palace, he 
avoided them by betaking himself to 
his suburban villa, There, too, he 
could with less fear of discovery keep 
his engagements with Zoilus and Sisin- 
nius for the 8th of the Kalends of Jan- 
uary. He was nervously anxious to 
prove the truth of what the former had 
told him. 

He retired, therefore, to the country. 
Thither he invited Sisinnius to meet 
him on the day agreed on with Zoilus, 
under plea of seeing his slaves cele- 
brate the feast in rural style. Sisinnius 
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found him in the Zadblinum, a room op- 
posite the hall door, where family re- 
cords and arebives were kept. Seeing 

Aurelian. thin, pale, and dull, writing on 
a parchment roll, he asked: 

“Ts it making your will you are? 
You remind me of the shade of Dido! 
This comes of neglecting the gods and 
their feasts, and shutting yourself up 
among those woods and stone-walls 
like avestal. If you staid in the city, 
and lighted your wax-taper, and sang 
your song to Saturn like a good jolly 
fellow, you would be far more cheerful 
and comely !” 

“Perhaps so. But the three des- 
tinies are not all and always kind. I 
have had my happy times; it is fair 
my sad ones should come.” 

‘Pshaw, Aurelian! Pour out a liba- 
tion to Bacchus and then empty off the 
goblet yourself, and you shall find the 
jolly god will stiffen up your drooping 
spi crits ! L know the cause of all this— 
your interview with that wilful girl! 
Cheer up! women are like the summer 
clouds, one time damp and dark, the 
next beaming with the sunshine of love 
and beauty.” 

“ Very poetical, Sisinnius, but Flavia 
is not after the ordinary mould. To- 
night, however, will decide my doubts 
and hopes for ever. You remember 
our engagement with Zoilus ?’ 

“ Yes, IL am half sorry I made it. I 
cannot read that slave. He seems to 
know every ove and everything ; and 
distinguish between 
his jocose and his serious moods. Do 
you know where I met him as I came 
to the crossway of the Appian and 
Latin roads? Talking to that Jewish 
beggar who sits morning 


one ean scarcely 


noon, and 


night asking pennies from the passers- 


by a the Egerian nntan. ° 

[ allowed him into the city to ar 
range for our admission to the meeting 
place of the Christians. He certainly 
does know a great deal, and must be a 
clever deceiver. Otherwise he could 
not have crept into the seerets of those 
mysterious, plotiing Jewish sects with- 
out being distrusted. However, in the 
present insiance he is serious and to be 
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trusted; for I have promised him and 
a female slaye—a Jewess also, who has 
fascinated him—their liberiy, in case 
he convinces me that Flavia has be 
come a Christian. But, hush! here he 
comes. Well, Zoilus, you have return. 
ed sooner than I expected. What news 
from the city ?” 

“ Hail, noble Sisinnius!’ said the 
Greek, bowing. “ Well. master, the 
divine Domitian is in a fury; the ex- 
hibition of games in the new amphi- 
theatre has been a failure. He had 
ordered, it is said, nearly ten thousand 
beasts and a proportionate number 
gladiators, a number exceeding that 
with which his brother Titus had dedi- 
eated it. The play of Hercules and 
Omphale was to be enacted before the 
people. <A gladiator was under train- 
ing for many weeks to sustain the ¢ 
racter of Hercules, and was to 
been burned alive at the end in a ski: 
set on fire with vitriol and tar. ‘The 
gladiator went through the preparatory 
training well, and seemed to enjoy the 
good things ordered him by the em, 
ror with the view of making him fles! 
and fatter for theburning. But, while 
being brought to the amphitheatre this 
morning, he slipped his head between 
the spokes of the cart-wheel, and, \ 
out gratitude for the good things, 
fee ling for the disappointme ue of t 
imperial god, suffered his neck to be 
broken. This was really too bad of a 
mere slave!* So another had to be 
substituted; what comfort or cause of 
laughter would there be in witnessing 
the burning of the corpse? A live 
substitute was found, who most ungra 
ciously refused to move either hand or 
foot in the love-makinzg of Hercules 
Omphale. However, this could be 
borne in anticipation of the fiers l 
ing; but, wonderful 
the skirt was put on and the fam 
were light od, he stood unscoreh 
their midst, call’ ng on the Chr: 
God. Was not the emperor in a rag 
The water was let into the arena 
the crocodiles and other amphibio 


to relate, wh 


* An historical fact.— Friedlander. 
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monsters were swimming about, devour- 
each other; and the man was 
thrown in, but they would not touch 
him! Floating on the surface of the 
water, with upturned face and clasped 
hands, he prayed the Christian God to 
have pity on Domitian. This so anger- 
ed the latter that, standing up from his 
above the arena, he cursed the 
Christian and the Christian’s God, in 
the name of his own and of Jupiter’s 
divinity. When, lo! as if Jupiter was 
provoked, a thunderbolt like a burning 
clobe came flashing as if from bighest 
heaven, and went hissing through the 
water in the arena, killing every living 
thing within it except: the floating 
Christian! The veil of the amphithe- 
atre, with the machinery by which it 
was sustained, was set on fire and torn 
The people rushed from their 
seats; it is not known how many lives 
were lost. The emperor himself was 
terrified, and, running from his throne 
to his chariot, drove furiously to his 
palace, to find it also struck by the 
lightning.”* 

“This will hasten the edict of per- 
secution against the Christians; and 
it is time,” observed Aurelian. 

The villa stood on a farm of many 
hundred acres. A wooded hill, from 
which it was separated by a stream 
emptying into the Tiber, sheltered it 
from the wintry winds. The stream 
crained the land, which otherwise would 
have been a marsh, and thus prevented 
the unhealthy effluvia which unfitted 

'y parts near the city for human 
residence. Its distance of some miles 
from the great southern road saved it 
{rom many visitors, and thereby render- 
ed it a secure retreat for a mind seek- 
ing solitude. Attached to the villa, but 
at some hundred yards from it, were 
the dwelling-places of the outdoor 
slaves, in and around which they were 
now feasting. It consisted of two open 
courts,f an outer ard an inner oae. In 
the buildings around the former was 


1g 


seat 


away. 


* These facts are substantially true. Tillemont’s 
Lives of the Emperors, and the History of the Fla- 
Vian Amphitheatre, or Colosseum, relate things as 
Wonderful of Domitian’s reign. 


tT Cohortes, chortes, cortes=courts. 
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the kitchen, an apartment large enough 
to contain the whole fumi/y employed 
on the farm. Family (familia) was 
the word used to designate the total 
number of slaves employed on an 
estate or in a household. Near the 
kitchen were the baths, the oil and 
wine-presses, the cellars, and in the 
upper stories the granaries, carefully 
protected from damp, heat, and insects. 
At the entrance-gate of this court were 
the apartments for the Villicus, or chief 
steward, and for the Procurator of the 
JSamily. In the inner court were the sta- 
bles, stalls, and sheds, (eqguilia, bubilia, 
and ovilia.) In the centre of each 
court was a large reservoir, into which 
the water from the stream was carried 
through terra-cotta pipes, or Roman- 
arched drains. The reservoir in the 
outer court was generally used for 
cleansing and soaking vegetables ; that 
in the inner was carefully suppiied with 
fresh water for poultry and eattle. 
Around both courts were the chambers 
(celle) of the slaves, which fronted 
southward so as to catch the sun’s 
light and heat. Near these chambers, 
but partly underground, was the prison 
for refractory or fugitive slaves; it 
was partially lighted by long and nar- 
row windows. 

Aurelian and Sisinnius strolled lei- 
surely from the villa, accompanied by 
Zoilus, and discussing the wonderful 
events he had related. When they 
reached the courts, they found the slaves 
engaged in different amusements, It 
was a bright, bracing day; the sun 
shone in a cloudless sky, which had 
been swept by the wind. There was 
nothing to remind them of December, 
save only the long, dry branches of the 
trees rustling and swaying on the hill- 
side, and the gusts sweeping at times 
in eddies round the courts as if they 
had lost their way. Some of the slaves 
were playing at quoits; others at 
draughts (Jatrunculi) in sheltered 
nooks. Some indulged in the usually 
forbidden game of dice, while younger 
ones took a boyish pleasure in rattling 
the cylindrical dice-hoxes of boi: or 
ivory, (friti/lus.) A group ia the cen 
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tral area of the outer court played at 
odd and even, (par tmpar ludere ;) 
while another was gathered around 
a slave with long-flowing philosophic 
beard, who proposed puzzles on the 
abacus, or calculating tray. Many sat 
quietly apart ; others walked moodily 
about, wrapped in thoughts that seemed 
tinged with disappointment and gloom. 
But the great body of the family was 
in the kitchen, which resounded with 
singing, music,and dancing. As soon 
as Aurelian and his companions had en- 
tered the last-named apartment, a lit- 
tle slave with hunchback, wiry frame 
bounded from a couch and seized the 
skirt of his master’s toga, which was 
slung in walking style over the left 
shoulder. 

“The gods will be angry with the 
senator for wearing his toga during the 
feast, and for not waiting on Caipor as 
he did last year,” exclaimed the dwarf. 

“No, no, Caipor! Saturnus has 
given me leave to retain the toga; 
because I am not well, and he fears 
I would catch cold if I laid it aside for a 
lighter dress.” 


The face of Caipor darkened and 
tears brightened through his eyelashes. 
“Poor master is not well and shall 


die! Then what will Caipor do? 
Villicus will whip him and put him 
in the furca for ringing his bells; or 
they will sell him and he will never 
more see or love good master or beau- 
tiful Flavia.” 

Aurelian assured him that there was 
no danger of his own death, and that 
he might ring his bells and should not 
be whipped. The little fellow shook 
his Phrygian cap, and rang a tiny peal 
from the tiny bells attached around 
it. The jingle caused him to laugh 
out with idiotic delight. 

“Villicus cannot whip Caipor for 
shaking his bells, ha, ha! Villicus 
whipped Lucius to-day until the big 
drops of blood came from between the 
shoulders, and put him on the mill in 
the prison.” 

“ Impossible !” said Sisinnius. “ It is 
not lawful to punish or imprison during 
the feast.” 
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“Lucius said so. But Villicus would 
not listen. Lucius is a big, strong man 
—why did he not kill Villicus? He 
did not ery or stir, but he kept calling 
on Jesus to help him; but Jesus did 
not come. Master, who is Jesus ?” 
asked the fool. 

Aurelian’s curiosity was aroused. On 
questioning the steward, he was told 
that Lucius, with many other slaves 
refused to join in honoring Saturn or 
any of the gods, or to award divinity 
to the emperor ; that it was necessary 
to punish some one for example’s sake, 
and that Lucius, otherwise quiet and 
inoffensive, was chosen as being prin 
cipal among the recusants. 

“* What is tocome next ?” said Aure- 
lian bitterly to Sisinnius. * Our wives 
and daughters, and now our lowest 
slaves, are lured by this Christian se- 
ducer! Like the pestilence from the 
marshes, his influence is creeping into 
every corner and poisoning the whole 
atmosphere of our social system, Some- 
thing must be done to check its deadly 
progress. A stronger dose than that 
administered by Nero is requisite to 
kill it.” 

Caipor was clinging affectionately to 
his master’s side. At length, drawing 
the toga by a sudden jerk, he looked up 
into Aurelian’s face and said: 

“ Caipor waits upon the senator all 
the year round. Will not the senator 
wait upon Caipor during the festival?” 

“ Certainly, I will be your slave and 
wait on you, my Caipor! Where is 
your couch ?” 

Couches with small tables for the 
guests had been arranged in form of 
a triclinium at one end of the larze 
apartment. Leading Aurelian to one 
of these seats, the hunchback fool reclin- 
ed upon his elbow in most approved 
dining attitude ; and, as Aurelian roll- 
ed the table to his side and helped him 
to wine and fruit, looked around the 
room with mingled pride and pleasure 
at being the only one so honored. 

Meantime Zoilus told Sisinnius the 
history and character of several slaves. 
There were about four hundred pre- 
sent. Our readers may give us credit 
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for exaggeration if we draw attention 
to the vast numbers, the varied origin, 
and occupations of slaves owned by 
noble Romans in the age of Domitian. 
Slavery arose from three causes, name- 
ly. from birth, from civil punishment, 
and captivity in war. The captives 
by war alone would swell the number 
enormously. In the reign of Augus- 
tus a freedman died leaving by will 
over four thousand slaves, after having 
lost other thousands in the civil wars. 
Historians say that many Romans had 
from ten to twenty thousand. Juvenal 
puts the test of a person’s fortune in the 
question, “* Quot pascit servos?” “ How 
many slaves does he support?” Dur- 
ing the empire they filled every position, 
from the most menial to the most lite- 
rary. They were tillers and caretakers 
of the territories of the patricians in 
Italy, Sicily, and in the provinces be- 
yond the mountains and the seas. They 
were employed as bakers, barbers, 
cooks, stewards, and artisans; as tu- 
tors, clerks, amanuenses, readers, teach- 
ers, physicians, astronomers, rhetori- 
The 
Roman 
found 


cians, poets, and philosophers. 
literature and science of the 
world, the “ Orbis terrarum,” 


many a worthy representative in their 


Hence it has been well said 
that the martial prowess of Rome con- 
quered that of foreign nations, but that 
the civilization and learning of foreign- 
ers conquered or rather produced hers. 

We need not wonder, therefore to 
find hundreds of slaves in the house- 
hold of Aurelian. His family was 
among the oldest and noblest of the city. 
Counting those on his Italian and for- 
eign estates, they numbered many thou- 
sands. In the assemblage which Sisin- 
nius was scanning, many nationali- 
ties had representatives — Phrygians, 
Cappadocians, Thracians, Britons, 
Greeks, and Jews. 

“Whence was Caipor purchased 
asked Sisinnius. 

“The mother of Aurelian,” answer- 
ed Zoilus, was driving in her four- 
wheeled chariot (rheda) through the 
streets of Rome. Her attention was 
drawn to a dwarfish figure, who, emerg- 


ranks. 
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ing from the forum of Augustus, fol- 
lowed the chariot-wheels, clapping his 
hands and crying out, ‘Well donc! 
little wheel. Run fast! Big wheel 
can’t catch you; well done, little wheel !” 
He was in ecstasies on seeing the smail- 
er wheels of the carriage, as it rolled 
quickly on, keep their position at the 
same distance from the larger. The 
slave-dealer from whom he had wan- 
dered came up and scourged him se- 
verely. He cried piteously and called 
on the lady for protection. Moved 
with pity, she made her husband buy 
him at a cost of ten thousand sestertia,* 
($50,000.) Since that time he has 
been the pet fool of the household 
(morio,) and was, according to custom, 
named Caipor (Cait puer) after my 
noble master’s father.” 

“ What is the name of that female 
yonder? How beautiful is the sym- 
metry of her face and figure! But 
there is determined purpose in her lip 
and eye.” 

“That is Judith the Jewess,” said 
Zoilus, slightly confused. “She was 
bought like myself from among the 
slaves left by the late Consul Domitilla. 
She was a little girl during the siege 
of Jerusalem ; and, having miraculously 
escaped. was, like other girls of her age 
and beauty, brought to grace the tri- 
umphal return of the conqueror Titus. 
During the procession she was perched 
like a winged Iris on the same chariot 
with Venus and Apollo.” 

“And that other near her?” 

“Ts the daughterofa Roman plebeian, 
and by birth a free woman, But, hay- 
ing secretly married a slave, she was 
on discovery reduced to his level. She 
bears her lot patiently, however, be- 
cause she cannot be separated by sale 
from her husband.” 

“T see two strongly built slaves sit- 
ting near each other. One of them 
wears his beard; and the fair locks of 
the other are down to his shoulders. 
They seem to look contemptuously on 
the amusements.” 

“One of these is a Getulian, the 


* A morio, or fool, in the reign of Nero cost $15,000! 
—Dio. 
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othera Briton. They were both chiefs 
and warriors in their respective coun- 
tries. You perceive the mark (stigma) 
burned into the former's forehead ? 
When first exposed in the slave-market, 
having on his neck the tablet (titulus) 
describing his various qualities, a phy- 
sician was brought, before whom he 
was to be stripped and examined. Be- 
fore they had time to so treat him he 
snatched up a staff, and, having pros- 
trated slave-dealer and physician, with 
a sweep bounded over the railing of 
the area and escaped among the build- 
ings of the old forum. Itcost the lives 
of three slave-hunters before he was 
captured. He was branded as a dan- 
gerous character and condemned to die 
asa gladiator. But Aurelian succeed- 
ed in procuring him. Since he came on 
this estate he has made no attempt at 
estape. Being allowed a percentage 
(peculium) on his work like many 
others employed by our master, he has 
bevome industrious, and hopes after 
some years to be able to purchase his 
liberty by his savings. The Briton is 
similarly situated. If they succeed 
in procuring freedom, depend upon it, 
they will return to their native hills and 
relight the torch of war.” 

“Who is that old man with bald 
head and long while beard, to whom 
Aurelian is now speaking?” 

“That is Bathus, the tutor and care- 
taker of Aurelian’s youthhood. He 
wears the long beard and cloak of a 
philosopher by license of the festival. 
He hates the emperor on account of 
his late edict of expulsion against the 
philosophic tribe. He also professes 
grammar and rhetoric. Next him is 
Tritonios, a disciple of Hippocrates. 
He is famous for his skill in bleeding 
and in amulets. His bored ears show 
his Eastern origin, probably in Arabia. 
You may find him any morning before 
sunrise gathering herbs for charms. 
There is scarcely a slave, or a tree on 
the estate that has not a triangular 
Abracadabra, or some other amulet 
suspended on bim or it, as a protection 
against disease and the evil genii.” 

While Zoilus and Sisinnius were 


thus conversing, those in the other parts 
of the apartment were not without their 
own topics and amusements. It was 
observable that they instinctively too 
their places according to their position 
and rank in the family. Those born 
in the household, the verne, were more 
forward and talkative than the others ; 
they well deserved the character given 
of them by the poet as the “ verne pro- 
caces.” 

A Roman slave-family contained all 
the sources of social enjoyment and 
happiness, such as was possible for 
persons in their condition, provided thie 
owner and the superintendents were 
not inclined to tvranny. Their mar- 
riage was not indeed sanctioned by 
law ; but the contubernium, which p r- 
mitted them to live as man and wife 
under the same roof, was respected in 
its relations as much perhaps among 
the pagan as among Christian nations, 
among whom slavery flourished.* An 
enactment was passed by the senate 
that in sales and divisions of property 
husband and wife, parent and child, 
brother and sister, should not be sun- 
dered. Roman jurists, no doubt, de 
fined slavery to be a “ constitutio juris 
gentivm, qua quis contra naturam al- 
terius dominis subjicitur,” thus strictly 
giving the master power to do much as 
he liked with the slave ; to sell, punish, 
and put todeath. In consequence great 
cruelties were often inflicted. But gen- 
erally social intercourse and _ positive 
morality softened down their sever 
ity. Positive legislation also came to 
the aid of the slave. Under the Anto- 
nines, a man putting his slave to death 
without a justifying cause was subject 
toa heavy penalty. If a slave were 
treated too harshly, he might bring the 
ease before the public tribunal and 
claim to be sold to another master. 
If asickly or aged slave were exposed 
by the owner, he became free ; and, if 
put to death, the crime was punished as 
murder. Christianity, though it did not 
proclaim slavery to be an essential evil, 
made way for emancipation. The great 


* Cod. iii. 23 
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principles of charity were urged by the 
first Christian writers and fathers of 
the church. Clement of Alexandria 
devoted much of his eloquence to this 
subject. Gradually this Christian spi- 
rit impregnated society, especially af- 
ter the triumph of the cross under Con- 
stantine. Slaves who became priests, 
monks, nuns, or were promoted to any 
clerical order, were made free by law. 
Owing to these circumstances, the num- 
ber of slaves became very much less- 
ened. Many Christian masters eman- 
cipated all they possessed ; others kept 
them until they were instructed and 
converted, and then gave them free- 
dom. Justinian particularly did much 
for the overthrow of slavery ; his le- 
gislation, inspired by the Catholic 
Church, would have wholly extinguish- 
ed it, but for the invasion of the north- 
ern barbarians. These brought with 
them their slaves, who were mostly 
Sclavonians, (sclavi, or slaves,) and 
reduced many of the conquered to the 
same level, The church was true to 


her policy of not suddenly tearing up 
any of the foundations of society when 


not essentially wrong; but she never 
ceased to preach, “in season and out of 
season,” the great principle of “ doing 
unto others as we would have them do 
unto us.” ‘This is the mirror she has 
always held up before master and 
slave. Seeing their duties here re- 
flected, the evils of slavery, and finally 
ihe system itself, began to fade like 
snow under the softening influence of 
the sun. The voice of the Catholic 
Church was the herald of freedom 
from the beginning. Wondrous chang- 
es were brought about without those 
calamities accompanying sudden tran- 
sitions, The echoes of her teaching 
have been taken up by religious and 
political parties. But they have had 
the injustice of appropriating it as their 
own, and the ingratitude to forget that 
the Catholic Church was the mother at 
whose knees mankind learned the les- 
sons of Christian charity and liberty ! 
But we must return. 

During the conversation between 
Zoilus and Sisinnius, the jests and 
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laughter of the *“‘ verne” were heard 
above all other sounds. 

“Observe Zuilus,” said one, “ he 
looks as sober and serious as Rhada- 
manthus on the judgment-seat. What 
is the matter with him ?” 

“He is expecting to be a freedman 
one of these days, and thinks it time to 
become a gentleman and quit his old 
habits and associates.” 

“Why, as to that matter, he is as 
free as the wind on the hill-side. He 
is in and out of the city as often as he 
likes. What induces master to give 
him so much freedom? There is 
something in it.” 

“See Murena, too! He expects in 
a few months to buy himself out with 
the profits of his peculium.” 

“That accounts for his being so 
great a miser. The barber told me 
that, after having his hair cut and nails 
pared the other day, Murena gathered 
the cuttings in order to make a dena- 
rius on them !” 

This observation of the physician 
Tritonios caused laughter and was not 
unheard by Murena, who replied : 

“Q doctor! that is a stale joke 
stolen from Plautus. Next time I will 
preserve the parings for your amulets, 
they may be as good for the toothaclie 
or the colic as the hairs on the goat’s 
chin which you hung upon the arm of 
Marcus |” 

“Take care, Murena!” said a third, 
“you don’t know how soon you may 
require Tritonios to assist you.” 

“ Yes, and share the fate of Pro- 
eax, who only saw the doctor in a 
dream, and awoke no more, though 
he carried an amulet.” 

The conversation was interrupted by 
the entrance of two slaves, a male and 
female, dressed in short and close gar- 
ments for the dance. They wore lea- 
thern skull-caps for protection of the 
head in case of failing, because as 
they danced they flung themselves on 
their heads and alighted again upon 
their feet. Another slave played ap- 
propriate airs on the flute. After en- 
gaging in this dance, in which, after 
Spartan style, the hands and head and 
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eyes were in motion as well as the feet, 
a rope was extended across the room. 
The female dancer ascended, carrying a 
thyrsus bound with white fillet and 
ending in a bunch of vine and ivy 
leaves mixed with berries. Balancing 
herself with this, she danced in many 
graceful attitudes, representing satyrs, 
fauns, bacchanals, and other mytholo- 
gical beings. Then exchanging the 
thyrsus fora crater of wine and a small 
drinking-cup, she danced and mean- 
time poured the wine from one vessel 
into the other, balancing herself by the 
action, and then descended amid great 
applause. After the dance the amanu- 
ensis of Aurelian declaimed with great 
spirit the beautiful passage of Homer 
in which the death of Hector at the 
hands of Achilles is described. Here 
some one remarked that Zoilus had 
not sung or improvised during the 
evening, and a unanimous call was 
made on him, with which, after some 
hesitation, he complied by singing the 
following : 


THE SONG OF SATURNUS. 


A hymn to Saturnus, a grateful hymn, 
With goblets festooned to the bead-crowned brim, 
On his festival we sing: 
Who once in the year 
Doth freedom and cheer 
To slave and to master bring, 
ring, 


To slave and to master bring. 


He taught unto men how to till the hard soil, 
To plant the green grape and to draw the fat oil 
Which flows in the olive’s heart, 
To prune the vine 
And to tap the mine, 
And every useful art. 


He breathed on the earth ; and his breath is the spring 
Which flowers and fruits on its bosom doth fling, 
And sweetens the summer breeze 
As it freshly blows 
Where the water flows 
Through the roots of the leaf-clad trees. 


He breathed on the sea; and the ripples came 
Like smiles o’er its face, and its amorous frame 
Kissed with its cooling lip 

The shore in the hours 
When the sky sends its showers 
For the thirsty earth to sip. 


He breathed on the air; and its brow grew white 
With rays scarce concealed by the veil of night; 
And the sun from its blue looked down 
With a smile so bland 
As to free the land 
From the chill of his winter frown. 


He breathed on the springs ; and the streams rushed 
out 
From their mother’s lap with a mirthful shout ; 
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“Oh ! come to the ficlds,” they sang, 
“ For the parchéd meads 
Need our limpid beads.” 
And they laughed as they onwarJ sprang, 


Then a hymn to Saturnus, a grateful hymn, 
With goblets festooned to the wine-crowned brim, 
On his festival we sing : 
Who once in the year 
Doth freedom and cheer 
To slave and to master bring ! 


“ Why, Zoilus, you rival Martial th« 
Spaniard in wooing the virgin Nine,” 
said Bathus. “If the emperor only 
knew your powers, he would patronize 
you as well as Juvenal, Quinctilian, 
and the Jew Josephus.” 

“The renegade from his race and 
creed!” said Ephrem, a Jewish slave, 
in an underbreath to Judith, who sat 
beside him. 

“ The golden age of poesy, like that 
of philosophy, has departed,” remarked 
Zoilus in answer to Bathus, “The em- 
peror has lost his early love of verse- 
making, and betaken himself to the 
burning of vestals* and of Christians. 
By the way, Bathus, have you heard 
that Epictetus and the whole host of 
philosophers have been exiled? They 
say that Dio Chrysostom is consoling 
himself in the Getulian desert with a 
tract of Plato anda speech of Demos- 
thenes. I would adyise you strongly 
to shave your beard and lay aside the 
philosopher's cloak, or the beard may 
be cut off with the head attached to it. 
Genius is at a low ebb nowadays ; that 
is my reason for having ceased to be 
one.” 

“ Beware, lest you might share a 
like fate ; ycur tongue wags very free- 
ly,” observed Aurelian, who overheard 
the conversation. 

“ Noble master, this is the feast of 
free speech. To-morrow I will pad- 
lock my lips, and nothing but a golden 
key will open them,’ said the slave, 
glancing knowingly at his master. 
Then turning to Evhrem the Jew, 
“Sing us that ode to your native Jand 
I heard you repeat the other day, 
Ephrem.” 

“Ttis in Hebrew, and would not be 
understood.’ 


* Vestals were burned in the reign of Domitian for 
violation of their vows, 
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« No matter; the metre and air are 
sweet and melancholy. I will have it 
translated into Latin hexameter by 
your countryman Josephus, one of 
these days, if you like.” 

“ Name him not, the arch-sycophant, 
who lives by flattering tyrants,” whis- 
pered Judith with a fierce tone and 
glance, before which Zoilus blanched 
and trembled. 

“ Fair Judith, be not angry ; I meant 
it only in joke.” 

“Jokes at the expense of others’ 
feelings deserve not the award of wit,” 
said Ephrem, who, standing up, de- 
claimed the following with a vehement 
earnestness : 


ODE OF THE EXILED JEW TO JERUSALEM. 


I, 


Thy heart, O Jerusalem ! is desert and drear, 
children no more in thy bosom appear ; 
» land of the Gentiles they sigh and they moan, 
hile thou, O dear mother ! dost pine all alone. 


Il. 


Thy turrets, and temple, and beautiful gate— 

The gems that shone bright in the crown of thy state— 
Like the ark of the prophets, no longer remain, 

And the Philistine foxes thy beauty profane ! 


Ill, 


The gold harp of David awakens no more 

Thy echoes where pontiff and people adore ; 
Thy silver-voiced trumpets are silent and dead, 
No smoke from thy temple ascends overhead. 


IV. 
Like the weeds on the beach by the ocean-tide hurled, 
Thy daughters are cast on the shores of the world ; 
Thy eye’s filled with weeping, thy heart’s filled with 
woe, 
And thy brow once so fair in the dust is laid lowl 


Vv. 
The dust of thy kings in thy bosom remains 
Where the hoofs of the Gentiles insult thy sad plains, 


And their lamps sacrilegious invade the deep glooms 
That wrap them to rest in thy Valley of Tombs ! 


vi 
Jerusalem, mother! we pray unto Him 
Who has filled up thy chalice of woe to the brim : 
“A curse on the tyrants whose impious hands 
Have seized thee, defiled thee, and bound thee in 
bands ! 


VIL. 


“Osend down, Jehovah! by night and by day, 
Thy blight on apostate impostors, we pray ; 

he Christian deceivers, whose God we nailed fast* 
To the tree of the cross as a sail to the mast ! 


* The Jews cursed the Christians three times a 
day in their synagogues, says Epiphanius in this 
direful form, ** Send down thy curse, 0 God! on the 
Christians.” 
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Vu. 
“* Since the hour he was crucified outside thy gate, 
His blood like a poison has mixed in thy fate ! 
May the God of thy fathers, the God of our race, 
From thy forehead, Jerusalem, wipe the disgrace ! 
During the delivery of the first verses 
tears flowed down the cheeks of Judith. 
During the last part fire seemed to 
flash from her eyes. 

After Ephrem others were induced 
to sing or deliver pieces in the lan- 
guages of their respective countries, In 
the reign of Domitian, the Sarmatians, 
Dacians, Parthians, and the German 
tribes beyond the Rhine had been com- 
pletely subdued. Agricola had broken 
on the Grampians the fierce hardihood 
of the tribes beyond the Tay and 
Tweed. The success of the Jewish 
war in the two preceding reigns had 
scattered that unfortunate race over the 
earth. We can thence understand how 
on a large estate like that of Aurelian 
so many nationalities met. Leaving 
them to amuse themselves, we will fol- 
low Zoilus. 

He left the hall quietly, crossed the 
outer court and a paddock between it 
and the villa, and entered through a 


low-arched door into the garden behind 
it. Between this garden and the villa 
was the peristyle, a rectangular area 
sonamed from having stone pillars 


around it. In its centre was a xystus 
with box and other shrubs, shaped like 
tigers, lions, and galleys. The deepen- 
ing shades of evening brought out their 
figures with weird-like indistinctness. 
Judith the Jewess stood between two 
pillars, and as she stood, tall, straight, 
and motionless, might have passed for 
the guardian goddess of the place. 

“T have been expecting you, Zoilus.’ 

“You do not forget your promise, 
then ?” 

“No! my part shall be fulfilled as 
soon as you have complied with the 
conditions.” 

“ Judith! these conditions are hard. 
T have my misgivings and fears about 
the part I have to play ” 

“Fears and misgivings?” she re- 
peated. “These account for your 
changed manner this evening ?” 

“ Yes, I have never known any one 
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to end well who interfered with the 
Christians.” 

“Ha, ha!” she laughed ironically, 
“ You fear the uncircumcised dogs !” 

“ Not them; but I fear their God.” 

“ Their God! Is it the Galilean im- 
postor ?” 

“ Moreover,” he went on, not notic- 
ing her question, “I do not Jike to be- 
tray the niece of our former owner 
Domitilla the consul. She was always 
good and kind to me.” 

“ Look here,” said the Jewess, baring 
her right arm, “see that scar, which 
after many years leaves a red seam be- 
hind. It was that girl, so good and 
kind, that drove her ivory hair-pin into 
the very bone, because I did not plat 
her hair to her liking. Was she not 
good and kind to me, Zoilus ?” 

“ She was then young and thought- 
less but she is now different,” he said. 

“ You see that tiger,” she pointed to 
a shrub shaped like that animal, “ does 
not the young cub betray the instincts 


of the full-grown beast? But she is 
different, you will perhaps say, since 
she became a Christian. As well 
might you expect the drugs of Locus- 
ta* to cure the leprosy. Have you 
heard what takes place in the private 
meetings of those fully initiated ? Ah! 
there she can indulge her liking for hu- 
man blood !” 

Zoilus was silent. Some struggle 
of feeling with principle was going on. 
Judith, observing him, exclaimed: 

“ A lustrum of five long years has 
gone by since you asked me to become 
your wife. I told you I wouid never 
be a wife, or have a husband, in slay- 
ery. It is in your power now to pro- 
cure freedom for both. Do so, and 
Judith will be yours to-morrow. Hesi- 
tate now, and she takes back for ever 
the promise and the pledge she made 
you!” She left the peristyle before he 
had time to answer. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 


From The Popular Science Review. 


ON THE STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE AMONGST PLANTS. 


THE quaint dictum, “ Plants do not 
grow where they like best, but where 
other plants will let them,” which is 
credited to the late eminent horticul- 
turaiist, Dean Herbert of Manchester, 
expresses a truth not yet half appreci- 
ated by botanists. It is a protest 
against the prevalent belief that cir- 
cumstances of climate and soil are the 
omnipotent regulators of the distribu- 
tion of vegetables, and that all other 
considerations are comparatively pow- 
erless. The dean’s crude axiom has 
lately found a philosophical exposition 
and expression in Mr. Darwin’s more 
celebrated doctrine of the “ struggle 
for life, and preservation thereby of the 
favored races,” and if to it we add that 


great naturalist’s more fruitful discov- 
ery of the necessity for insect and other 
foreign agencies in ensuring fertility, 
and hence perpetuating the species, we 
shall find that the powers of climate 
and soil are reduced to comparatively 
very narrow limits. Before proceed- 
ing to show what are the causes that do 
materially limit the distribution of spe- 
cies, it may be well to inquire how far 
the hard-pressed soil and climate theory 
really helps us to a practical under- 
standing of one or two great questions 
that fall under our daily observation ; 
of these, the following are the most 
prominent. 


* A famous poisoner in the time of Nero. 
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That very similar soils and climates, 
in different geographical areas, are not 
inhabited naturally either by like spe- 
cies or like genera; that very differ- 
ent soils and climates will produce al- 
most equally abundant crops of the 
same cultivated plants ; and that, in the 
same soil and climate, many hundreds, 
nay, thousands of species, from other 
very different svils and climates, may 
be grown and propagated for an in- 
definite number of successive genera- 
tions. 

Of the first of these statements, the 
examples embrace some of the best 
known facts in geographical botany ; 
as, for example, that the flora of 
Europe differs wholly from that of tem- 
perate North America, South Africa, 
Australia, and temperate South Ame- 
rica, and all these from one another. 
And that neither soil nor climate is the 
cause of this difference is illustrated 
by the fact that thousands of acres in 
each of these countries are covered, 
year after year, by crops of the same 
plant, introduced from one to the other; 
and by annually increasing numbers 
of trees, shrubs, and herbs, that have 
either run wild or are successfully cul- 
tivated in each and all of them. The 
third proposition follows from the two 
others, and of this the best example 
is afforded by a good garden, where- 
in, on the same soil and under identi- 
cal conditions, we grow, side by side, 
plants from very various soils and cli- 
mates, and ripen their seeds too, pro- 
vided only that their fertilization is in- 
sured. The Cape geraniums, London 
pride, and Lysimachia nummularia in 
our London areas, the pendent Ameri- 
can cacti in the cottage windows of 
Southwalk and Lambeth, are even 
more striking examples of the compa- 
rative indifference of many plants to 
zood or bad climate or soil ; and what 
can be more unlike their natural con- 
ditions than those to which ferns are 
exposed in those invaluable contri- 
vances, Ward’s cases, inthe heart of the 
city? True, the conditions suit them 
well, and, with respect to humidity and 
equability of temperature, are natural 
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to them; but neither is the absolute 
temperature, nor the constitution, nor 
freshness of the air, the same as of the 
places the ferns are brought from ; nor 
is any systematic attempt made to snit 
the soil to the species cultivated; for, 
as Mr. Ward himself well shows, the 
arctic saxifrage, the English rose, the 
tropical palm, and desert cactus live 
side by side in the same box, and un- 
der precisely similar circumstances, 
and, as it were, in defiance of their na- 
tal conditions. 

Let it not be supposed that we at all 
underrate such power as soil and celi- 
mate really possess. In some cases, 
as those of chalk, sand, bog, and saline 
and water plants, soil is very potent ; 
but the number of plants actually de- 
pendent on these or other peculiarities 
of the soil is much more limited than 
is supposed. Of bond-fide water-plants 
there are few amongst phnogams. 
Sand plants, as a rule, grow equally 
well on stiffer soils, but are there turn- 
ed out by more sturdy competitors ; 
and with regard to the calcareous soils, 
it is their warmth and dryness that fits 
them, to so great an extent, for many 
plants that are almost confined to them, 
or are absolutely peculiar to them. So, 
too, with regard to temperature, there 
are limits, as regards heat, cold, and 
humidity, that species will not over- 
step and live ; but, on the other hand, 
so much has been done by selection in 
procuring hardy races of tender plants, 
and so much may be done by regulat- 
ing the distribution of earth-tempera- 
ture, etc., that we already grow tropi- 
cal plants in the open air during a por- 
tion of the year, and eventually may 
do so for longer periods. 

Amongst the most striking examples 
of apparent indifference to natural con- 
ditions of soil and climate, I would 
especially adduce two. One is the 
Salicornia Arabica, a plant never found 
in its natural state, except in most sa- 
line situations, but which has flourished 
for years in the Succulent House at 
Kew, in a pot full of common svil, to 
which no salt has ever been added ; 
the other is the tea-plant, which luxu- 
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riates in the hot, humid valleys of As- 
sam, where the thermometer ranges 
between 70° and 85°, and the atmos- 
phere is so perennially humid that 
watches are said to be destroyed after 
a few months of wear ; and it is no less 
at home in north-western India, where 
the summers are as hot and cloudless 
as any in the world, and the winters 
very cold. I may add that the tea- 
plant has survived the intense cold of 
this last January, at Kew, on the same 
wall where many hardy and half-hardy 
plants have been killed. 

It is, further, a great mistake to sup- 
pose that the native vegetation of a 
country suffers little and very excep- 
tionally by abnormal seasons. The 
most conspicuous instance of the con- 
trary that ever fell under my observa- 
tion was the destruction of the gigantic 
zum-tree (Eucalyptus) forests in the 
central districts of Tasmania, which 
occurred, if I remember right, about 
the year 1837. In 1840, I rode over 
many square miles of country, through 
stupendous forests, in which every tree 
was, to all appearance, absolutely life- 
less. The district was totally unin- 
habited, consisting of low mountain 
ranges, 2,000 feet above the sea, sepa- 
rating marshy tracts interspersed with 
broad fresh-water lakes. The trees, 
much like the great gaunt elms in Ken- 
sington Gardens during winter, but 
much larger, were in countless multi- 
tudes, 80 to 180 feet high, close-set, 
and ten to twenty feet ia girth; their 
weird and ghostly aspect being height- 
ened by the fact of most being char- 
red for a considerable distance up the 
trunk, the effects of the native prac- 
tice of firing the grass in summer 
during the kangaroo hunting season ; 
and by the bark above hanging from 
their trunks in streaming shreds, that 
waved dismally in the wind; for the 
species was the stringy-bark gum, that 
sheds its bark after this fashion. And 
not only had the gum-trees suffered, but 
the hardier Leptospermum (tea-tree 
bush) and many others were killed, 
some to the ground and some altogeth- 
er; so that, though my journey was in 
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spring and the weather was delightful, 
the aspect of the vegetation was deso- 
late in the extreme. 

In such climates as our own, similar 
devastations are unknown, and, though 
we know that our island was once cov- 
ered with other timber than now clothes 
it, we have every reason to suppose 
that the change was slow, and the effect 
either of a gradually altered climate, 
or of the immigration of trees equally 
well or better suited to the conditions 
of the soil and climate, but which had 
not previously had the opportunity of 
contesting the ground with the ruling 
monarchs of the forest. 

Making every allowance, then, for 
the influence of soil and climate in 
checking the multiplication of individu- 
als, we have still two classes of facts 
to account for: the one, that plants 
which succeed so well, when cultivated, 
that we are assured both soil and cli- 
mate are favorable to their propaga- 
tion, nevertheless become immediately 
or soon extinct when the cultivator’s 
care is withdrawn; the other, that 
plants of one country, when introduced 


into another, even with a very different 
soil and climate, will overrun it, destroy 
the native vegetation, and prove them- 
selves better suited to local circumstan- 
ces than the aboriginal plants of the 


country. In the first case, the reasons 
are very various, all of them relating 
to the conditions of the plant’s ex- 
istence. Of these the two most po- 
tent are, the absence of fertilizing 
agents, and the destruction of seeds and 
seeding plants. In the present state 
of our knowledge it is impossible to say 
which of these is most fatal in its effect. 
In the case of our annual plants or our 
cereals, which never run wild, it is the 
latter ‘certainly ; for they seed freely 
enough; in the case of many perenni- 
als, shrubs, and trees, it may be the 
former, as with the common elm and 
lime, which rarely or never seed in 
England, though the latter is so nota- 
bly frequented by insects during its 
flowering season; whilst a third cause 
is to be found in their seedling plants 
being smothered by others, of which we 
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have numerousexamples in our common 
pasture grasses, which are, perhaps, the 
most prejudicial in this respect. A 
most conspicuous example of this is 
afforded by the common maple, of 
which the seedlings come up early in 
spring by thousands in the neigh- 
borhood of the parent tree, in lawns 
and plantations, but scarcely ever sur- 
vive the smothering effects of the com- 
mon summer grasses as soon as these 
begin to shoot. 

When I visited the cedar grove on 
Mount Lebanon, in the autumn of 1860, 
I found thousands of seedling plants, 
but every one of them dead; and so 
effectual is the annual slaughter of the 
yearlings in that grove, that, though 
the seeds are shed in millions, and in- 
numerable seedlings annually spring 
up, there is not a plant in the grove 
less than about sixty years old. It may 
hence have been sixty years since a 
cedar there survived the first year of 
its existence ; that is to say, has strug- 
gied through its infancy, and reached 
the age even of childhood! 

On the other hand, when once the 
natural conditions of a country have 
been disturbed, the spread and mullti- 
plication of immigrants is so rapid that 
it shortly becomes impossible to dis- 
cover the limits of the old, indigenous 
flora. Take the English flora, for ex- 
ample. If we contrast the cultivated 
counties with the uncultivated, the dif- 
ference of their vegetation is so great 
that I have often been compelled to 
doubt whether many of the most fami- 
liar so called wild flowers of the culti- 
vated counties are indigenous at all; 
nay, more, I have been tempted to sus- 
pect that some of the more variable of 
them, as some species of chenopodium 
and fumitory, may have originated 
since cultivation began. In the uncul- 
tivated counties the proportion of an- 
nual plants is exceedingly small, where- 
as in the cultivated counties annuals 
are very numerous ; and the further we 
co from cultivation, roads, and made 
ground, the rarer they become, till at 
last, in the uninhabited islets of the 
west coast of Scotland, and in its moun- 
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tainous glens, annuals are extremely 
rare, and confined to the immediate 
vicinity of cottages. Let any one who 
doubts this contrast between the floras 
of cultivated and uncultivated regions 
compare the annuals in such flora as 
those of Suffolk or Essex, the North 
Riding or Cumberland, with those of 
the Isle of Wight and the Isle of Ar- 
ran. And it is not only that annuals 
abound in the cultivated districts, but 
that so many are nearly confined to 
ground that is annually or frequently 
disturbed. The three commonest of 
all British plants, for example, are, per- 
haps, groundsel, shepherd’s purse, and 
Poa annua. I do not remember ever 
having seen any of these plants estab- 
lished where the soil was undisturbed, 
or where, if undisturbed, they had not 
been obviously brought by man or the 
lower animals ; and yet I have gather- 
ed one of these, the shepherd’s purse, 
in various parts of Europe, in Syria, 
in the Himalayas, in Australia, New 
Zealand, and the Falkland Islands. 
Were England to be depopulated, I 
believe that in a very few years these 
plants, and a large proportion of our 
common annual “ wild flowers,” would 
become exceedingly rare or extinct, 
such as the poppies, fumitories, tre- 
foils, fedias, various species of speed- 
well, anagallis, cerastiums, lithosper- 
mum, polygonum, mallow, euphorbia, 
thlaspi, senebiera, medicago, anthe- 
mis, centaurea, linaria, lamium, ete., 
ete. 

It is usually said of some of the 
above-named plants that they prefer 
cultivated ground, nitrogenous soil, and 
so forth ; and this is no doubt true, but 
that they will flourish where no such 
advantages attend them, a very little 
observation shows; and that they do 
not continue to flourish elsewhere is 
due mainly to the fact that, being an- 
nuals, their room is taken as soon as 
they die, and the next year’s seedling 
has no chance of success in the strug- 
gle with perennials, 

For good instances of this rapid re- 
placement of annuals by perennials, 
the new railroad embankments should 
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be examined. Whence the plants 
come from which spring up like magic 
in the cuttings many feet below the 
surface of the soil, is a complete mys- 
tery, and reminds us of the so-called 
spontaneous generation of protozoa in 
newly made infusions or in distilled 
water. In the south of Scotland in 
1840-50, and many parts of the north 
of England, the first plant that made 
its appearance was Hgutsetum arvense, 
which covered the new-formed banks, 
for miles and miles, with the most love- 
ly green forest of miniature pines. In 
the following year comparatively few 
of these were to be seen, and coltsfoot, 
dandelions, and other biennials, espe- 
cially umbellifere, with a great num- 
ber of annuals, presented themselves. 
For many successive years I had no 
opportunity of watching the struggle 
for life on these banks, but when I last 
saw them they were clothed with pe- 
rennial grasses, docks, plantains, and 
other perennial rooted plants. 

The destruction of native vegetations 
by introduced is a subject that has only 
lately attracted much attention, but it 
has already assumed an aspect that has 
startled the most careless observer. 
Some thirty years ago the fecundity 
of the horse and E suropean cardoon in 
the Argentine provinces of South Ame- 
rica, so graphically described by Sir Ed- 
mund Head, drew the attention of natur- 
alists to the fact that animals and plants 
did not necessarily thrive best where 
found in an indige ious condition ; and 
the spread of the common Dutch ciover, 
Trifolium repens, in North America, 
where it follows the footsteps of man 
through the pathless forests, has long 
afforded an equally remarkable in- 
stance of vegetable colonization. Still 
more recently in South Atrica, Austra- 
lia, and Tasmania, the Scotch thistle, 
brier rose, xanthium, plantain, docks, 
ete., have all become noxious weeds ; 
and this leads me to the last and most 
curious point to which I shall allude 
in this article, namely, that the same 
annuals and other weeds that are held 
so well in check by the indigenous pe- 
rennial plants of our country, when 
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transplanted to others, show themselves 
superior to the perennial vegetation of 
the latter. Of this New Zealand fur 
nishes the most conspicuous example ; 
it was first visited scarcely more 
than 100 years ago, and it is not yet 
fifty since the missionaries first settled 
in it,and scarce thirty since it received 
its earliest colonisis, The islands con- 
tain about 1,000 species of flowering 
plants, amongst which no fewer than 
180 European weeds have been re- 
corded as intruding themselves and 
having become thoroughly naturalized ; 
and probably double that number will 
yet be found, as they have never beer 
systematically collected ; but the most 
curious part of the history is this, that 
whereas of indigenous New Zealand 
plants seareely any are annual, no less 
than half the naturalized European 
ones are annual. 

Of the effect of these introduced Eu 
ropean plants in destroying the native 
vegetation, I have given examples in 
an article that appeared in the Natural 
History Review, (January, 1864,) from 
which I quote the following: 

In Australia and New Zealand, the 
noisy train of English emigration is not 
more surely doing its work than the 
stealthy tide of English weeds, which 
are creeping over the surface of the 
waste, cultivated, and virgin soil, 
annually increasing numbers of genera, 
species, and individuals. Apropos of 
this subject, a correspondent, (W. T. 
Locke Travers, Esq., F.L.S.,) a most 
active New Zealand botanist, writing 
from Canterbury, says: “ You would 
be surprised at the rapid spread of Eu- 
ropean and other foreign plants in this 
country. All along the sides of the 
main lines of road through the plains 
a Polygonum, (aviculare,) called ‘ cow- 
grass, grows most luxuriantly, the 


roots sometimes two feet in depth, and 
the plants spreading over an area from 


four to five feet in diameter. The 
dock (Rumex obtusifolt tus or PR. cris- 
pus) is to be found in every river-bed, 
extending into the valieys of the moun- 
tain rivers until these became mere 
torrents, The sow-thistle is spread all 
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over the country, growing luxuriantly 
nearly up to 6,000 feet. The water- 
cress increases in our still rivers to 
such an extent as to threaten to choke 
them altogether; in fact, in the Avon, 
a still, deep stream running through 
Christ Church, the annual cost of keep- 
ing the river free for boat navigation 
and for purposes of drainage exceeds 
£300. I have measured stems twelve 
feet long and three quarters of an inch 
in diameter. In some of the moun- 
tain districts, where the soil is loose, 
the white clover is completely displac- 
ing the native grasses, forming a close 
sward. Foreign trees are also very 
luxuriant in growth. The gum-trees 
of Australia, the poplars, and willows 
particularly grow most rapidly. In 
fact, the young native vegetation ap- 
pears to shrink from competition with 
these more vigorous intruders.” 

Dr. Haast, F.L.S., the eminent ex- 
plorer and geologist, also writes to me 
as follows: 

“The native (Maori) saying is, ‘ As 
the white man’s rat has driven away 
the native rat, as the European fly 
drives away our own, and the clover 
kills our fern, so will the Maoris dis- 
appear before the white man himself.’ 
It is wonderful to behold the botanical 
and zodlogical changes which have 
taken place since first Captain Cook set 
foot in New Zealand. Some pigs, 
which he and other navigators left 
with the natives, have increased and 
run wild in such a way that it is im- 
possible to destroy them. ‘There are 
large tracts of country where they 
reign supreme. The soil looks as if 
ploughed by their burrowing. Some 
station-holders of one hundred thousand 
acres have had to make contracts for 
killing them at sixpence per tail, and as 
many as twenty-two thousand on a sin- 
cle run have been killed by adventurous 
parties without any diminution being 
discernible. Notonly are they obnox- 
ious by ceeupying the ground which 
the sheep farmer needs for his flocks, 
but they assiduously follow the ewes 
when lambing, and devour the poor 
lambs as soon as they make their ap- 
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pearance. They do not exist on the 
western side of the Alps, and only on 
the lower grounds on the eastern side 
where snow seldom falls, so that the 
explorer has not the advantage of pro- 
fiting by their existence, where food is 
searcest. The boars are sometimes 
very large, covered with long black 
bristles, and have enormous tusks, re- 
sembling closely the wild boar of the 
Ardennes, and they are equally savage 
and courageous. 

“ Another interesting fact is the ap- 
pearance of the Norwegian rat. It has 
thoroughly extirpated the native rat, 
and is to be found everywhere, even 
in the very heart of the Alps, growing 
to a very large size. The European 
mouse follows it closely, and, what is 
more surprising, where it makes its ap- 
pearance, it drives, in a great degree, 
the Norway rat away. Amongst other 
quadrupeds, cattle, dogs, and cats are 
found in a wild state, but not abun- 
dantly. 

* The European house-fly is another 
importation. When it arrives, it re- 
pels the blue-bottle of New Zealand, 
which seems to shun its company. But 
the spread of the European insect goes 
on very slowly, so that settlers, know- 
ing its utility, have carried it in boxes 
and bottles to their new inland sta- 
tions.” 

But the most remarkable fact of all 
has been communicated to me since the 
above was printed, namely, that the 
little white clover and other herbs are 
actually strangling and killing outright 
the New Zealand flax, ( Phormium te- 
naz,) a plant of the coarsest, hardest, 
and toughest description, that forms 
huge matted patches of woody rhi- 
zomes, which send up tufis of sword- 
like leaves six to ten feet high, and 
inconceivably strong in texture and 
fibre. I know of no English plant to 
which the New Zealand flax can be 
likened so as to give any idea of its 
robust constitution and habit to those 
who do not know it; in some respects 
the great matted tussocks of Carex 
paniculata approach it. It is difficult 
enough to imagine the possibility of 
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white clover invading our bogs, and 
smothering the tussocks of this carex, 
but this would be child’s play in com- 
parison with the resistance the phor- 
mium would seem to offer. 

The causes of this prepotency of the 
European weeds are probably many 
and complicated; one very powerful 
one is the nature of the New Zealand 
climate, which favors the duration of 
life in individuals, and hence gives both 
perennials and annuals a lengthened 
growing season, and, in the case of 
some, more than one seed crop in the 
year. This is seen in the tendency of 
mignonette and annual stocks to be- 
come biennial and even perennial, 
in the indigenous form of Cardamine 
hirsuta being perennial, and in the 
fact that many weeds that seed but 
once with us seed during a greater 
part of the year in New Zealand. An- 
other cause must be sought in the fact 
that more of their seeds escape the rav- 
ages of birds and insects in New Zea- 
land than in England; the granivorous 
birds and insects that follow cultivation 
not having been transported to the an- 
tipodes with the weeds, or, at least, not 
in proportionate numbers. 

Still the fact remains as yet unac- 
counted for, that annual weeds, which, 
except for the interference of man, 
would with us have no chance in the 
struggle with perennials, in New Zea- 
land have spread in inconceivable quan- 
tities into the wildest glens long before 
either white men or even their cattle 
and flocks penetrate to their recesses. 
Such is the testimony of Drs, Haast 
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and Hector, and Mr. Travers, the 
original explorers of large areas of 
different parts of the almost uninhab 
ited middle island, and who have sent 
to me, as native plants, from hitherto 
unvisited tracts, British weeds that 
were not found in the island by the 
careful botanists (Banks, Solander, 
Forster, and Sparrmann) who accom- 
panied Captain Cook in his voyages ; 
and which were not found by the ear- 
lier missionaries, but which of la‘e 
years have abounded on the lowlands 
near every settlement. 

This subject of the comparative great 
vis-vite of European plants, as com 
pared with those of other countries, in 
volves problems of the highest interes 
in botanical science, and the subject is 
as novel as it is interesting ; it is quite 
a virgin one, and requires the calmest 
and most unprejudiced judgment to 
treat it well. It cannot be doubted 
that the progress of civilization in Eu- 
rope and Asia has, whilst it has led to 
the incessant harassing of the soil, led 
also to the abundant development of 
a class of plants, annual, biennial, and 
perennial, which increase more rapid- 
ly and obtain a greater development 
when transplanted to the Southern 
hemisphere than they have hitherto 
done in the Northern, and that, in this 
respect, they contrast strikingly with 
the behavior of plants of the South- 
ern hemisphere when transplanted to 
the Northern; and hitherto no con- 
siderations of climate, soil, or circum. 
stance have sufficed to explain this 
phenomenon. 
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ORIGINAL, 


THE LEAF OF LAST YEAR. 


I Know I am dry and decayed; 
My skin is all yellow and sere ; 
I know I ought not to have staid 
To become an old leaf of last year. 


You are youthful, and merry, and green. 
I feel like a stranger up here; 

And can see you’re ashamed to be seen 
By the side of a leaf of last year. 


My wrinkled and shrivelled up face 
Excites you to laugh and to sneer; 

And the branch thinks that this is no place 
For an old-fashioned leaf of last year. 


I can tell, as you toss your proud heads, 
What you whisper in each other’s ear: 
‘Old leaves shouid be gone to their beds, 


’Tis no time for a leaf of last year.” 


You may flirt with the amorous winds ; 
With your joys I will not interfere: 

But I’m sad; for my heart it reminds 
Tow they jilted a leaf of last year. 


Ay ! flutter and laugh with the breeze, 
You may think that its love is sincere, 

But I know what it said to the trees 
When I was a young leaf last year. 


“ Each one of these silly green leaves 
Is so flattered if I but come near, 
That she dances, and smiles, and believes 
I most surely will wed her this year. 


“ With soft kisses the hours I beguile ; 
And their prattling is pleasant to hear. 
When I tire, I depart with a smile 
And a promise to meet them next year.” 


Then it came to my side with a bow, 
Embraced me, and called me its ‘dear.’ 
I was foolish to trust it, and now 
It forgets its old love of last year. 
VOL, V.—35 
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Away the false summer breeze hied; 
And my fibres all quivered with fear. 
One by one my mates withered and died, 

And left me alone till this year. 


Soon autumn will come with its blast, 
And your beauty will, too, disappear. 
When you think on the joys that are pact, 
You'll remember the leaf of last year. 


This morn, when the sun rose, I wept ; 
On my cheek lingers yet a bright tear: 

"Twas a dew-drop fell there whilst I slept 
And was dreaming about the last year. 
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Not long will I cumber the tree, 
For my hour of departure is near ; 
And your beautiful branch will be free 
Of its faded old leaf of last year. 





ORIGINAL, 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE 


CATHOLIC CHURCH UPON 


MODERN ART. 


As in many a sacred painting the 
divine persons are seen descending 
upon earth, attended by angels who, with 
trumpets, unheard by men, announce 
the visitation; so religion, revealed to 
prepare men for the next world, sits 
enthroned in this with all the arts, its 
ministers and servants. It is a glory 
of the Catholic Church that it has re- 
cognized to the utmost the spirituality 
of art. It has denied the dogma, of 
all dogmas the most absurd, that with 
the use of the highest powers of the 
imagination, and with delight in the 
beauty with which God has clothed the 
world, his worship is incompatible. It 
Las not made piety a thing ugly, repul- 
sive. barren; a mere assent of the will 
to an abstraction. The child of the 
church, standing in a world where the 
rainbow bends above him, and sunset 
opens the burning gates of heaven, is 
not taught to believe the seven colors 
the seven sins, or, at least, but secular 
beauty, to be banished from the house 


of worship ; with the voices of birds’ 
and winds, and waters, and the gothic 
erandeur of forests around him, he is 
not taught that music and architecture 
interfere with piety, or, if used at all 
in worship, must be limited to their 
lowest and simplest forms. Of creeds 
I do not need to speak ; but this much 
it is necessary to say in the strict limits 
of my. subject, that the world owes to 
Catholicism so much of its music, and 
painting, and architecture, that, had 
the world been without the church, 
these arts, though of human origin, and 
though highly developed before the 
Christian era, would in their moderna 
forms probably be still in their infancy. 

In sculpture, undoubtedly, the Greeks 
surpassed even Michael Angelo; the 
statues of Phidias, though in ruins, 
are the wonder and despair of artists. 
The Roman empire built temples. roads, 
aqueducts, the Colosseum. and, when it 
fell. the arts, even in these less imagi- 
native forms, seem to have fallen with 
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it. Fora long time there was no art 
worthy of the name in Europe. Apollo, 
blind and dumb, wandered without a 
home or a temple ; for, though in those 
centuries there must have been men 
born to be composers, or painters, or 
sculptors, they were born too soon or 
too late. Athens had fallen ; Christian 
Rome had not arisen to her destined 
So the world slumbered 
in darkness till the Catholie Church 
wrought the miracle by which the arts 
were raised from their tombs and made 
her interpreters and ministers. This 
cannot be denied, that she gave the im- 
pulse to the revival of art, encouraged 
itsdevelopment, inspired it with energy, 
and purpose, and faith, and so sent it 
forth to bless and transfigure the world. 
In every city in Europe she built a 
cathedral. In Rome, St. Peter’s; in 
Paris, Notre Dame; in Vienna, the 
Yom Kirche; in Milan, La Duomo. 
No town was without its church, few 
of them without beauty, many monu- 
ments of the genius of their builders. 
Because the Saviour was born in a 
stable, it was not held an article of 
faith that he should be worshipped in 
abarn. The church believed that the 
iemple should show that it was built 
not for the service of man, but of God. 
To adorn these majestic buildings she 
summoned the sister arts, Through 
the stained windows, 


greatness. 


* The panes 
Of ancient churches, passionate 
With martyred saints, whom angels wait, 
With V n and with Crucified,” 


the light shone holier for that trans- 
figuration. ‘There the painter told in 
language all could read the solemn 
story of the religion they believed. 
How in a manger the Christ was born, 
and worshipped by the wise men whom 
the mysterious star had led from the 
Chaldean plains ; how the holy mother 
journeyed with Joseph into Egypt, 
bearing in her arms the babe who came 
into the world himself to bear the bur- 
den of its grief; how he taught the 
poor and healed the sick, raised La- 
zarus from the grave, and bade the 
Magdalene sin no more ; how he spake 


with God upon the mount, and was 
tempted by the fiend, betrayed by Ju- 
das, tried by Pilate, and crucified upon 
Calvary ; how at the foot of the cross 
the Marys wept all night; and how, 
when he was buried, angels rolled away 
the stone from the sepulchre, and apos- 
tles beheld him ascend into the depths 
of heaven. Upon the sacred walls, 
which were to these pious worshippers 
as windows opening into the Holy 
Land, they saw miracles, iransfigura- 
tions, ascensions, the agonies of mar- 
tyrs, the adorations of saints, and—vi- 
sion of all visions fairest—the tender 
face of the Virgin bending in prophetic 
sadness above the infant Christ. But 
with other than silent teachers the 
church appealed to the soul. Music, 
whose miraculous voice utters all pas- 
sions, pains, delights, and truths, breath- 
ed her beautiful religion on the air. 
She sang of what Raphael and Titian 
painted; of the birth, and the death, 
and the resurrection; of the prayers 
of penitence, the anguish of strife, the 
rapture of heaven, the torments of hell : 
and in her voice were heard sobs, and 
cries, and supplications, thunders of di- 
vine wrath, trumpets of doom and of 
redemption, and choruses upon cho- 
ruses of angels proclaiming the glory of 
God. In all the arts the church em- 
bodied Christianity ; as she converted 
souls, so she converted music and 
painting. By the twelfth century, nay, 
before that, all the art of Europe was 
Catholic. In Italy, Spain, Germany, 
wherever a school of art existed, 
however humble, its highest aspirations 
were through the Catholic Church. 
The ideality of art, as we may see in 
its remaining works, was then almost 
exclusively religious ; to be imagina- 
tive was to be pious, Centuries before 
the dawn of modern painting, in the 
silence and seclusion of cloisters, labo- 
rious monks, slowly perfecting their 
wonderful illuminated missals, were 
unawares preparing the advent of Cim- 
abue and Giotto. The tradition that 
St. Luke was a painter was carefully 
cherished by his disciples, who may 
have found inspiration in the legend 
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that he painted the portrait of the Sa- 
viour. Thus it is probable, and other 
reasons might be eited, that modern art 
was not adopted by the church, but, 
born within its monasteries, was che- 
rished till it grew too great for them 
alone, and then, as the child of the 
chureb, turned in natural faith and 
gratitude to the service of its parent. 
The church was the chief patron 
of the early painters; it furnished not 
only their inspiration, but their occu- 
pation. There is little trace of the 
earliest Christian art; but Eusebius, 
whose history was written in the reign 
of Constantine, mentions that images 
of Christ were then common. In the 
third century pictures had been gen- 
erally introduced in the churches of 
Palestine. But it was scarcely before 
the twelfth century that Catholic art 
gave promise of that splendor which 
in later'days exalted it above all rival- 
ry. We find Cimabue famous about 
the year 1250, and after him Giotto, 
almost the father of Italian art, whose 
portrait of Dante, recently discovered, 
is acknowledged as the best likeness 
we possess of the author of the great- 
est Christian poem. He painted the 
Last Supper of Christ, at Florence, 
and an idea of his influence may be 
formed from the fact that he had one 
hundred pupils, some of whom were 
afterward renowned. To catalogue 
the painters of this period would be 
unnecessary, but their close sympathy 
with the church, and the encourage- 
ment they received from it, are un- 
questionable, In 1308, Duccio, an 
artist of Sienna, was called upon to 
paint an altar-piece, and in his con- 
tract pledged himself thus: “I will 
execute it according to my best abili- 
ty, and as the Lord shall grant me 
skill.” The picture when completed 
was carried in solemn procession to 
the church. When, in 1438, it was 
proposed to build the Sienna Cathe- 
dral, it was ordained that “no one 
even suspected of immorality shall be 
eligible” to the position of its archi- 
tect. A more earnest expression of 
the faith of the early artists in the 
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dignity of their work, and their  reli- 
gious duty, is found in the rules ado». 
ed by the painters of Sienna in 1335. 
They held that, “since we are teach 
ers to ignorant men, and since in God 
every perfection is united, we will in 
our work earnestly ask the aid of the 
divine grace.” This spirit of devo- 
tion gave a higher direction to genius 
that might without it have wasted 
itself in empty and unmeaning tasks ; 
and, whatever the artist was born to 
do, he found in the church his oppor. 
tunity. ‘To paint, in those days, for 
the best of those men, was to serve 
God; to build, was to build his tem- 
ples. The purpose ennobled the 
work. Not merely with intellect 
Lorenzo Ghiberti labored when he 
wrought the doors of the baptistery 
in the rear of the cathedral at Flo- 
rence—doors of which Michael Angelo 
exclaimed in his enthusiam, “ Worthy 
to be the gates of paradise!” Casts 
of these wonderful carvings of scrip- 
tural subjects, are exhibited in the 
Academy of the Fine Aris at Phila- 
delphia. These artists were the worthy 
forerunners of greater men—of Do- 
menichino, of Guido, of Titian, of Mu- 
rillo, of Correggio, and of Raphael, Le- 
onardo da Vinci, and Michael Angelo. 
The greatest works of the three latter 
were upon Christian themes. The Last 
Supper, painted by Da Vinci, in 1497, 
for the Dominican convent at Milan, is 
accepted as the crowning proof of his 
genius. The statue of Moses in St. 
Peter's, the Last Judgment, and the 
Dome of St. Peter’s are the master 
works of the mighty Angelo. Ra- 
phael, who began his beautiful career 
by painting altar-pieces, in the Trans- 
figuration reached its highest point, 
and questionings of the model who 
sat for his divine madonnas is idle, for 
not the loveliness of the face, but the 
holiness of the spirit gives them im- 
mortality. But I need cite no other 
instances. The highest subjects of 
the Italian painters were found in 
their religion, and the church was 
their most generous patron. And not 
only was this dedication of art to 
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spirituality of direct value to its in- 
tellectual progress, but indirectly it 
ennobled art that aimed merely to 
paint the things of earth and not the 
dreams of heaven. The less gained 
dignity from the sacred office of the 
creater, and art became more strong- 
ly rooted in that which was of the 
world, because of its aspiration to 
that which was celestial. 

The vast influence of religion upon 
art is signally exhibited in the history 
of English art. Neither painting nor 
architecture, it is true, had made much 
progress in England up to the seven- 
teenth century, as compared with their 
success on the continent; fur, when 
Italy was civilized, Great Britain was 
still rude, and in certain respects bar- 
barian. Yet the cathedrals which 
still exist in ruins, monuments of 
Gothic grandeur, were the expres- 
sions of a national art in close rela- 
tion with religion. In England as in 
all other countries the Catholic Church 
gathered around her the arts. But 
with a religion which professed to see 
in images nothing but idols, in paint- 
ings of Christ and the apostles and 
the prophets nothing but profanity 
and blasphemy, came desolation and 
destruction. ‘The Roundhead was not 
satisfied with the downfall of a throne, 
with the death of one Stuart and the 
banishment of that royal line, nor with 
the proscription of the Catholic reli- 
gion. The men who followed Crom- 
well were iconoclasts, who destroyed 

hristian images to set up in their 
stead an idol of barbarian bigotry. 
They fired the churches, they shatter- 
ed the statues, they made war upon 
the pictures of madonnas and martyrs 
without remorse or fear. They had 
driven out the Cavaliers, they were 
resolved to drive cut the saints; and, 
as they had banished the charch, they 
were bent upon sending art to keep 
itcompany. They succeeded but too 
well. Puritan enmity to the employ- 
ment of painting in church decora- 
tion—the sweeping principle that art 
and religion could not be united and 
had different aims—struck a blow at 
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English art which almost ended it for 
three reigns. It did not, indeed, fully 
recover from the effect until near the 
close of the eighteenth century, when, 
as little more thaa portraiture, it was 
re-established by Gainsborough and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. To this day it 
is only in portraiture and in land- 
scape that a great English school ex- 
ists. There are many fine Vandykes, 
and Lelys, and Reynolds in the gal- 
leries of England, and many land- 
scapes and marines by Gainsborough, 
Wilson, and Turner ; but where is the 
historical painter who can be com- 
pared with Turner? Haydon, who 
bitterly complained that historical 
painting was not appreciated in Eng- 
land, and that those who by their 
wealth and position should have en- 
couraged it cared only for their own 
faces on canvas, might have found 
the cause of its decline in the absence 
of any religious inspiration in Eng- 
lish art. He admitted this truth, un- 
consciously perhaps, when he chose 
for his own subjects of “high art” 
Christ in the Temple and Lazarus 
coming from the Tomb. In the land- 
scapes and marines of Turner there 
is imagination grander than Claude, 
or Poussin, or Salvator Rosa _pos- 
sessed; in Wilkie unsurpassed char- 
acter is given to humble themes. But 
the English historical school is infi- 
nitely below English landscape and 
portraiture. The Boydell gallery, in 
which the best artists of the time were 
employed to illustrate Shakespeare, is 
an utter failure. Fuseli was fanciful 
and coarse ; and, though I know little 
of Blake’s pictures, it is safe to pre- 
sume they were not equal to his 
strange and beautiful poetry. Dd he 
ever realize with the brush such 
verses a3 


“ Tiger, Tiger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night’? 


Reynolds failed when he sought to 
be imaginative, as the Death of Dido 
and the Deathbed of Cardinal Beau- 
fort are proof. The defeat of the re- 
peated efforts to establish an historical 
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school of art in England must not be 
ascribed solely to a deficiency of genius 
in the men or in the character of the 
nation. Art and religion were divore- 
ed. Men worshipped God in one way, 
and painted in another. It is a signi- 
ficant fact that the pre-Raphaelite 
school, however objectionable in some 
respects, owes its highest success to the 
religious element which inspires it. 
Millais and Hunt proclaim that the 
rudest art must be spiritual, and thus 
seek to atone for centuries of infidelity 
to that truth. 

Upon music the influence of the 
church has probably been even greater 
than upon painting, certainly as great. 
With no exaggeration, it may be said 
that to write the history of the com- 
posers who have written for the church 
is to write the history of modern mu- 
sic. What this fact implies will be 
understood by those who know that in 
none other of the arts has the term 
modern such significance; for, while 
ancient painting, sculpture, and archi- 


tecture were based upon the same gen- 
eral laws which are now recognized as 
absolute, the principles of music, like 


her own sweet sounds, have changed 
and passed away from age to age. 
There is a known difference between 
what may be called the musical ear of 
this century and that of the sixteenth. 
W hat was then felt to be harmony, and 
embodied in the works of the great 
masters, is now discord. ‘There was a 
time when consecutive fifths were com- 
mon, a fact almost incredible to the 
musician of to-day. If such changes 
have occurred within four or five bun- 
dred years, the gulf which divides an- 
cient and modern music must be deep 
and wide; and the latter, having little 
visible connection or known sympathy 
with the former, and originating in 
Christian Europe, must inevitably « owe 
much of its character to Catholic civili- 
zation. 

The oldest form of music known to 
us belongs to the church; it is the Ec- 
cles iastical Chant of St. ‘Ambrose and 
St. Gregory. The former, near the 
close of the fourth century, endeavored 
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to give a fixed form to church music, 
and we may judge of his success from 
his Te Deum. The words and the 
the music of this noble canticle are stil| 
sung. Of the Ambrosian chant, St, 
Augustine wrote: “ As the voices flowed 
into mine ears, truth was instilled inte 
my heart, and the affections of piety 
overflowed in tears of joy.” It is said 
that St. Ambrose composed the Te 
Deum upon the conversion of St. Au- 
gustine. Two centuries later Pope 
Gregory vastly improved the system 
of sacred music; from him we have 
the celebrated Gregorian chant, solemn, 
severe, and pure, and still heard in Lent 
and in the Holy Week. Such value did 
St. Gregory place upon music that he 
established a school for singers at Rome, 
which flourished till the tenth century. 
After the Gregorian chant little reforma. 
tion in music was accomplished for cen- 
turies ; but the next step was also taken 
within the church when Guido, a Ben- 
edictine monk, early in the eleventh 
century, discovered the musical scale 
now used. Modern rhythm was in- 
vented by a French priest about the 
same time, and for many years music 
owed all its progress to religious en- 
thusiasm. Thus, Odington, an English 
Benedictine monk, in 1240, wrote De 
Speculatione Musice, and Juhn de 
Muris in the fourteenth century did 
much to establish fixed rules of harmo- 
ny. Counterpoint was slowly devel- 
oped; the canon and the fugue were 
introduced; and the laws of music 
were gradually established as the basis 
of the grander and more ideal genius 
of the strictly modern system. We 
need not follow the history of the art 
from that great master Palestrina 
through the long succession of famous 
names destined to be remembered when 
those of kings are half forgotten. 
From the first it has been seen the 
church recognized the sacred offices of 
music, and did not merely permit, but 
authorized and developed its use. It 
is true that at one time use led to 
abuse. In the sixteenth century com- 
posers for the church frequently forgot 
religion in science. “ In this kind of 
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composition,” says Alexander Cheron, 
“the meaning of the words was entire- 
ly overlooked, and its tendencies were 
only to the display of the genius of the 
composers or the powers of the sing- 
ers.” The evil became so great that 
the Council of Trent even delibe- 
rated upon the suppression of music in 
religious service. Pope Marcellus II. 
had, indeed, resolved to banish all 
music but the Gregorian chant, when 
Palestrina composed a mass which 
made that step unnecessary. It was 
a revolution, Solemnity, grandeur, 
and purity were the elements of the 
new style, from which mere bravuras 
and all levities were excluded. Thus 
the power which authorized the em- 
ployment of music had the influence 
to redeem it from degradation, till now 
the sacred music we possess embodies 
the genius of three centuries, and will, 
perhaps, endure longer than the finest 
lyric dramas. That the religious pur- 
poses of great masters have had vast 
influence upon the merely lyric compo- 
sition is not to be doubted. We can- 
not raise one form of art without rais- 
ing all. The author of Don Giovan- 
ni might not have achieved the fuil 
grandeur of that work had he not 
also composed his marvellous masses, 
Of the influence of Catholic music 
upon such minds, an incident in Mo- 
zart’s life is proof. In _ his youth 
he heard the famous Miserere sung 
in the Sistine chapel at Rome—that 
strange and solemn harmony, com- 
posed two hundred years ago by Gre- 
gorio Allegri, for the sublime ceremo- 
nial of the Passion week: Pontiff and 
cardinals, when the Miserere begins, 
kneel around the altar, the church is 
darkened, the voices swell in tenor, 
and die into silence. Mozart twice 
heard this wonderful work, and then 
reproduced it note for note, and sang 
it with the exact method and feeling 
of the Sistine choir. And it is said 
that the effect of this Miserere upon 
him may be traced in all his other 
works. Haydn’s piety is found in all 
of his music, chiefly in those masses 
which are known to all lovers of mu- 


sic. “In nomine Domini,” * Soli Deo 
Gloria,” he invariably wrote at the be- 
ginning of his scores, and “ Laus Deo” 
at their end. When composing, if his 
imagination failed, he repeated his ro- 
sary, and, before beginning his greater 
works, he prayed to God for inspira- 
tion to praise him worthily. Of the 
composers inspired by religion, the list 
is long; longer, perhaps, that of those 
who unconsciously were influenced by 
it. When Haydn was asked which of 
his works he considered the greatest, 
he replied, The Seven Words. It was 
written for the service called the “ Fu- 
neral of the Redeemer” at Madrid, in 
which the seven words uttered by the 
Saviour on the cross were uttered by 
the bishop, who explained each, and 
between each exposition Haydn’s mu- 
sic in sympathy with the word was 
given. Upon his masses he lavished 
his pains, and generally required twice 
the time for a mass that he needed for 
a symphony. 

Palestrina, Porpora, Clementi, Haydn, 
Mozart, Rossini, Beethoven, are but 
a few of the illustrious masters whose 
sacred music was dedicated to the 
Catholic Church. Handel’s religious 
music was chiefly written for the Eng- 
lish, and is embodied, as well as that 
of Mendelssohn, in oratorio. But, for 
my part, I do not think the form of the 
oratorio as well fitted for sacred music 
as that of the mass. An oratorio 
is generally sung in a concert-room ; 
the words are frequently poor adap- 
tations of the language of the Scrip- 
tures ; its auditors expect to be en- 
tertained. Therefore, though the mu- 
sic may be perfect in itself, as in the 
** Total Eclipse” or “ I know that my 
Redeemer liveth” of Handel, it does 
not seem that the form is suited to ex- 
press the deepest emotions of worship. 
It is in the Catholic Church alone that 
music and religion are wedded. Who 
can translate into words the profound 
devotion inspired by the solemn mass 
in the cathedral service? Over the 
kneeling worshippers, the illuminated 
altar, the pictures of the crucifixion 
and the ascension, the intonation of 
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the priest, “the dim religious light” 
shining through the stained windows, 
Music breathes her voice. As the 
great organ swells, and the deep-toned 
choir utters the despair of the Miserere, 
the heavenly beauty of the Agnus 
Dei, the exultation of the Gloria, the 
devotion of the Credo, ete., what soul is 
not bowedin sympathy with grief, raised 
with gratitude, or bathed in heavenly 
peace? I know no music that has ¢ 
more profound effect. It is a part of 
worship. It expresses something to 
which words the most eloquent are in- 
adequate. Itis the glory of the Catho- 
lie Church, I repeat, that she has so 
freely recognized the spirituality of this 
act, and these who reject her creed are 
compelled to admit the propriety and 
supremacy of her service. How cold 
are the musical exercises of other 
churches, how little they express of 
this intense and passionate devotion. 
I do not think God is served by the 
exclusion of his greatest gifts from the 
ceremonial of worship, and that point 
is conceded by all sects which sing his 
praise. But, if any music is used, why 
not the best? If a hymn, why not a 
mass? If an organ, why not an or- 
chestra ? The objection that the Catho- 
lic Church would have its choirs com- 
posed of the best voices, its music writ- 
ten by the greatest composers, is too 
absurd to be answered ; for, if the high- 
est art is unfit for the purposes of wor- 
ship, then by inevitable logic it must 
be siown that all art is unfit; those 
who hold such objections should con- 
sistently agree with the Quakers, and 
banish the simplest hymn.* More than 
this, if music may be worthily used, 
why not painting? The value of ar- 
chitecture is universally admitted, ever 
since it was shown by the Catholic 
Church, and music is more or less ac- 


* The writer of this article is not a Catholic.--Ep, 
W. 


c. 
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cepted as a mode of adoration by near. 
ly all sects. Pictures, however, are 
admitted into Catholic churches alone, 
Is, then, the genius of Titian and Ra- 
phael less holy than that of Beethoven 
or Mozart? Is it right to sing the 
praise of God in his temple, wrong to 
paint the story of the Son of God upon 
the consecrated walls? We need not 
answer such questions, which are only 
introduced to show how it is by the 
Catholic Church alone that the relig- 
ious influences of the arts have been 
first and fully understood, and by it 
alone that they have been made agen- 
cies of worship. 

Further examination of this impor- 
tant subject cannot now be made, for 
in these limits it can be little more 
than suggested. If we generalize, we 
discover that all the great artists, in 
architecture, painting, and music have 
found their highest employment in the 
church, and that its history includes 
their biographies. Of its present in- 
fluence it is unnecessary to speak, but 
it is felt most in architecture, at least 
in this country; the noblest church 
edifice in Philadelphia, perhaps in any 
American city, is incomparably the 
new cathedral. From what has been 
said, the depth, and extent, and value 
of the influence of the church upon 
art may be inferred; but no one can 
imagine the condition of our art had it 
been without the inspiration of religion. 
Majestic and venerable stands the 
Church of Rome; upon her walls the 
arts have registered their victories ; for 
her the muses have forsaken the sum- 
mits of Parnassus; to her the poet, 
painter, and musician have dedicat- 
ed their genius; and, giving all they 
brought to her humblest and poorest 
worshipper, she has repaid the mas- 
ters with perpetual recognition and 
universal fame. Far as her realm 
extends are known the glories of Ra- 
phael, and Angelo, and Mozart. 
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NEXT to imagination, genius is, per- 
haps, the faculty of the human mind 
about which we have had the most 
instructiveness and the least instruc- 
tion. Yet every one who knows any- 
thing of it at all knows the two great 
types of genius that appear in history— 
extremes between which lie all minds 
of mark. One is the familiar form 
that the word itself at once suggests— 
the regular fashion, as it were, of being 
exceptional. ‘This is the erratic, fitful, 
uncontrolled, keen, brilliant, sensitive, 
sympathetic, eccentric character, who 
wears regardless collars, fights his pub- 
lisher on less than no provocation, eats 
opium if he chooses, and sometimes 
chooses—or, if not opium, some other 
stimulant—has whims and moods and 
irritabilities, and the biggest heart, and 
the best tongue, and the most heedless 
head, with the most brilliant oddities 
in it, wherever he goes—a totally lop- 
sided organism, where the soul cannot 
be kept from wearing its way through 
the body, and where a few faculties, 
preternaturally developed, domineer 
over a warped and stunted system, 
to the ultimate ruin of the whole man, 

The other kind, calm, clear, broad, 
poised, equable, powerful, seems exact- 
ly the opposite of the first type. The 
strength of the one is in balance, the 
force of the other in overbalance. Yet 
the difference is only that the man 
of balance is symmetrically develop- 
ed; it is the difference between the 
autumn maturity of the full-grown fruit 
and the hectie ripeness, with the worm 
at the cure, of the August windfall. 

Of these two types, the first is vastly 
the more frequent, the other the higher 
in history. ‘The reason is simply this, 
that a moderate degree of uniform 
development gives neither more nor 
less than mediocrity, while dispropor- 
tionate preponderance of the intellect, 
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even where all the faculties are below 
the average, will reproduce in minia- 
ture all the phenomena of the over- 
balanced kind of genius. Between 
Byron Don-Juanning it over his gin- 
and-water, and the brilliant Bohemian 
who dashes off the cleverest leader of 
the next day, fresh from the convivial 
influences of a roystering champagne 
supper, and the genile youth who floods 
the rural poet’s corner with heaven- 
scaling hankerings inspired by green 
tea, the difference is not in kind, but 
in degree. 

Men of this order are the ones who 
achieve fame and famine, Their blos- 
soms of promise are bright, their early 
graves are green on all the paths of 
human progress. History kindles at 
their high hopes and deeds, and blushes 
for the petty failings that suffice to 
drag them down. Literature, above 
all, is a very Golgotha, all the ghast- 
lier for its glory, of their self-conscious 
sensitiveness, their refined self-torture, 
their blasted lives and miserable deaths. 
Yet there is hardly one but has his 
little day, longer or shorter, but with 
always some little sunsbine and flowers 
of popular favor. Stimulated to their 
utmost by susceptibility to praise, they 
are the most brilliant and bizarre in ef- 
fects, and the most blindly admired. Be- 
sides, their eccentricities are an adver- 
tisement in themselves, and very often 
first attract the attention which afier- 
ward discovers the powers underneath. 
The world, on the contrary, finds noth- 
ing about the other sort of genius to 
display any peculiar capabilities—a sort 
of pleasant self-completeness, it may 
be, but no salient points and queer an- 
gles—and passes on, to gape at the 
man with half the brains and nothing 
to balance them. Byron woke up one 
morning and found himself famous: 
some one in Elizabeth’s reign made a 
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list (is it not D’Israeli who preserves 
it?) of the best writers of his day, 
whereon the thirteenth name is that of 
the successful London manager and 
decidedly good fellow, William Shak- 
speare, 

In fact, this latter type of genius is 
not only rare as all well-poised organ- 
isms are rare, but seems to evade pub- 
lic appreciation by some hidden inhe- 
rent law of its nature. It has often 
happened with men of this order that 
not only their families—of course, it is 
the exception, if a man’s family ever 
discover his powers till the rest of the 
world thunders his fame into their ears 
—but their daily acquaintance, their 
most intimate friends, nay, themselves, 
never suspect their greatness. 

But, if such a man of genius is an 
event of his generation, and, with all 
a man’s opportunities for appreciation, 
activity, acquaintance, and, above all, 
women and their ennobling influence, 
to bring out his best energies, often 
dies undiscovered, what chance is 


there for a woman of kindred abilities 
to struggle into the light of recognition ? 


In literature, men are the severest 
judges of women possible, except, of 
course, their own sex. ‘To the best of 
them the expression “ woman of ge- 
nius” is the mythical relic of some 
lost tradition as old as Sappho’s day, 
and * women’s thought” a contradiction 
in terms. All their experience teaches 
them to disbelieve in it utterly. The 
truth is, most women think very ill in 
print. The cause lies less in their na- 
ture than in their second nature of ed- 
ucation. Their thought is beautiful 
erough—beauty is their mental as their 
bodily characteristic—but seldom strong, 
and then its strength is that of the 
tempered Toledo rather than the shear- 
ing Andrea Ferrara. It comes in 
April gleams from behind cloud after 
cloud. They lack concentration, terse- 
ness, sequence; in a word, training. 
This breeds, with mainly correct 
thought, constant loose digressions, dif- 
fuseness of expression, and dilution of 
ideas. (Hence that saddest thing on 
the earth, wherein women writers so 


abound, the unexceptionab’e poem.) It 
seems as though women wrote as if 
conversing, forgetting how much of the 
charm is in themselves and evaporates 
on the pen. Every reader has no 
ticed how the writings, and, above 
all, the poems, of really extraordinary 
women— women that men of mind 
looked up to—are to us such monu- 
ments of apparent mediocrity that 
we wonder what they found to wor- 
ship. . The most impartial critic’s nose 
inclines involuntarily heavenward the 
moment a woman comes forward to 
claim any intellectual place of honor. 
And geuius, the highest quality, man’s 
special prerogative—horror of horrors ! 
All reason says it cannot be ; and under. 
neath a subtle male esprit de corps too 
often adds that it shall not be. Of course, 
the intruder cannot climb the heights, 
but to avoid accidents and disappoint 
ment she isseldom suffered totry. Such 
are the difficulties which beset the path 
of even the most favored female aspi- 
rant. 

It ought not to surprise us, then, that 
Adelaide Anne Procter, even had sh 
been the most pushing and irrepressi- 
ble of blue-stockings, with every van- 
tage-ground of circumstance, was not 
appreciated as she deserved. But, in 
addition to the original sin of being a 
woman, several reasons peculiar to her 
self concurred to render her, what we 
think she has been, one of the most 
underrated writers of her day. 

First, she was an Englishwoman. 
Had she not been, she might neve: 
have been anything; but once bein: 
something, we do not think it was an 
utterly inestimable advantage. For, 
as being English, every one took for 
granted that she must be a Protestant, 
and every one was disappointed and 
provoked to find her a Catholic. Now 
one of the circumstances which miti- 
gate the glory of being English is that 
there is very little achromatic criticism 
in England. As a wise and keen an- 
alyst* complains, each of the reviews 
has some set of theses nailed to its 
doors, whose upholding is the first 


* Matthew Arnold, Essays in Criticism, 
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thing. to which all their criticism pro- 
per must stand subordinate. English 
bigotry, under nineteenth century 
forms, is to-day as patent, as under- 
stood, as calculable a mainspring and 
motive of public judgment as in Arch- 
bishop Laud’s era. Miss Procter’s 
chance of any high praise was thus 
never very great. But appearing as 
she did on the scene of letters at a time 
when the Church of England was yet 
in the full sanctimoniousness of righte- 
ous reaction against the dismembering 
logic of the Puseyites, any good there 
was in her was very safe from discovery 
by most of the critics. Had she been 
a selfasserting sectarian, cramming 
her dogmas, as some of us did their 
abolitionism, down her readers’ throats, 
she might have been hunted down to 
fame by the indignant zeal of the saint- 
ly star-chamberers of letters, who lead 
public opinion much as the foam leads 
the wave. Unfortunately for this 
opening, Miss Procter was a lady, 
and such self-assertion the most foreign 
of traits to her nature. Not loud 
enough for martyrdom, she was just 
firmly Catholic enough for misjudg- 
ment, or rather for denial of judgment. 
While the tribunals of criticism could 
not avoid taking notice of a book by 
Barry Cornwall's daughter, still, with 
all the little good and ill the reviewers 
said of her, they never did her the one 
essential service they could render, of 
putting her name where the reading 
public would see it and pass judgment 
on her. There is a way of praising 
that keeps off, and a way of blaming 
that attracts, the mass of readers. 
With the returning tide of ritualism, 
she has begun to be more appreciated, 
but it is only a beginning. We are 
so strongly inclined to think her poems 
at the outset of a new career in public 
favor, and we consider that so little jus- 
tice has been done her in the critical 
journals of this country, that we can- 
not help feeling toward them accord- 
ingly ; and so, in range of our attempted 
discussion of her merits, and copious- 
ness of vitation, we have treated her in 
all respects precisely as a new author. 
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For we believe sincerely that the 
clouds of circumstance and prejudice 
about Miss Procter’s entrance into lit- 
erary life have obscured from us poet- 
ical powers not only of no common 
order, but of that calm, self-centred 
kind we have spoken of as rare enough 
in man, and the feminine counterpart 
of which is almost unknown in literary 
history. Her mind is not Shakespeare’s, 
nor Coleridge’s, nor Goethe’s, but the 
resistless river and the fountain of the 
rocks may both be the overflow of the 
same sunless reservoir in the deep 
bosom of the mountains. And her 
poetry is indeed a fountain of the rocks ; 
pure, placid, deep of source, shaded yet 
sparkling, “ making a quiet music all 
its own ;” with no torrent nor show of 
force, yet musically passing all obsta- 
cles, and emerging, clear, bright, and 
beautiful, in the sunlight beyond. Most 
varied and versatile in her choice of 
subjects, she brings to all a poetic in- 
sight, a freedom and fancy of expres 
sion, a grasp of the topic, and, above all, 
a strange, noble earnestness, that alto- 


gether make up a style whose quiet 


charm we had rather easily illus- 
trate than elaborately fail in describ- 
ing. 

The key-note of all her writings is 
thoughtfulness, and withal a peculiar 
kind of thoroughness of thought such 
as we have found in no other woman. 
Mrs. Browning (perhaps we ought to 
add the new Mrs. Augusta Webster, 
whose perceptive powers are the theme 
of the English reviews) is the only one 
who ever has analyzed nearly so well, 
and she and all the others seem only in- 
cidentally, while Miss Procter is habitu- 
ally, analytical. Her entire superiority, 
indeed, is the consequence and corollary 
of this curious depth of mind. Bold in 
abstractions, tender in revealings of the 
heart, ingenious in incident and inven- 
tion, she is sure to have a well-defined 
thought at bottom, always suggestive, 
often philosophic, sometimes profound. 
The rare combination of entire feminity 
with this thinking habit is an originality 
in itself. Very novel and very charm- 
ing is the effect of seeing together with 
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this strong, clear, searching introspec- 
tion, all the woman’s delicacy of touch. 

But the reader is tired of our gener- 
alities, and would much rather see for 
himself how well Miss Procter thinks. 
So we give him a fair example in the 
poem called 


INCOMPLETENESS. 
Nothing resting in its own completeness 
Can have power or beauty ; but alone 
Because it leads and tends to further sweetness, 
Fuller, higher, deeper than its own. 


Spring’s real glory dwells not in the meaning, 
Gracious though it be, of her blue hours, 
But is hidden in her tender leaning 
To the summer's richer wealth of flowers. 


Daron is fuir because the mists fade slowly 
Into day, which floods the world with light ; 
Twilight’s mystery is so sweet and holy 
Just because it ends in starry night. 
Childhood’s smiles unconscious graces borrow 
From strife that in a far-off future lies ; 
And angel glances (veiled now by life’s sorrow) 
Draw our hearts to some beloved eyes. 
Life is only bright when it proceedeth 
Toward a truer, deeper life above ; 
Human love is sweetest when it leadeth 
To a more divine and perfect love. 
Learn the mystery of progression duly : 
Do not call each glorious change decay ; 
But know we only hold our treasures truly, 
When it seems as if they passed away. 


Nor dare to blame God's gifts for incompleteness ; 

In that want their beauty lies; they roll 

Toward some infinite depth of love and sweetness, 
Searing onward man’s reluctant soul, 

This poem holds one of the great 
principles in Miss Procter’s very noble 
theory of life—a theory abundantly de- 
veloped in her poems. Her cardinal 
axioms would seem to be three: The 
great rule of Jife is progression; its 
great agent, sorrow ; its great fact and 
end, love. On these pillars she builds, 
and ‘ Incompleteness’ is one of the most 
direct statements of one part of her 
creed. Another fine poem, in thought 
a kind of companion-piece to this, in 
which we readily recognize the same 
underlying thought, is 


BEYOND. 


We must not doubt, or fear, or dread that love for 
life is only given, 
And that the calm and sainted dead will meet estrang- 
ed and cold in heaven: 
Oh! love were poor and vain, indeed, based on so 
harsh and stern a creed. 


True that this earth must pass away with all the starry 
worlds of light, 

With all the glory of the day, and calmer tenderness 
of night, 

For in that radiant home can shine alone the immcr- 
tal and divine. 


Earth’s lower things—her pride, her fame, her science, 
learning, wealth, and power, 

Slow growths that through long ages came, or fruits 
of some convulsive hour, 

Whose very memory must decay—heaven is too pure 
for such as they. 


They are complete; their work done. So let them 
sleep in endless rest. 

Love’s life is only here begun, nor is, nor can be, fully 
blest ; 

It has no room to spread its wings, amid this crowd 
of meaner things, 


Just for the very shadow thrown upon its sweetness 
here below, 

The cross that it must bear alone, and bloody baptism 
of woe, 

Crowned and completed through its pain, we know 
that it shall rise again. 

So, if its flame burn pure and bright, here where our 
air is dark and dense, 

(And nothing in this world of night lives with a living 
so intense,) 

When it shall reach its home at length, how bright 
its light ! how strong its strength ! 


And while the vain weak loves of earth (for such base 
counterfeits abound) 

Shall perish with what gave them birth—their graves 
are green and fresh around— 

No funeral song shall need to rise for the true love 
that never dies. 

If in my heart I now could fear that, risen again, we 
should not know 

What was our life of life when here—the hearts we 
loved so much below— 

I would arise this very day and cast so poor a thing 
away. 


But love is no such soulless clod; living, perfected it 
shall rise, 

Transfigured in the light of God, and giving glory to 
the skies : 

And that which makes this life so sweet shall render 
heaven’s joy complete. 


As a poem, this latter is superior, 
because itapplies beautifully to a beau- 
tiful subject the principle which the 
other merely enunciates. And the 
style is not less remarkable than the 
ideas. Can anything be more clearly, 
calmly right than the thought, more 
easy, lucid, real than its utterance? 
And it is not the bald perspicuity, 
either, of mere logical disquisition, 
but full of suggestion and spirit ; and 
it does not flag; especially in Beyond 
there is not a weak line nor lower 
thought. Now is not all this refresh- 
ing after the diffuse grace and dilute 
sweetness of female poetry in general ? 
It is to the run of it as a copse of May’s 
arbutus to a meadow strewn with but- 
tercups. 

Apropos of this superiority, we find 
another poem which illustrates it even 
more strongly, because so very many 
women have fluttered about the same 
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thought. Every femme incomprise— 
and what poetess does not think she is 
one ?—is full of it; why have none of 
them said it so broadly and well as this ? 


UNEXPRESSED. 


Dwells within the soul ef every artist 
More than all his effort can express, 
And he knows the best remains unuttered, 

Sighing at what we call his success, 


Vainly he may strive; he dare not tell us 
All the sacred mysteries of the skies: 
Vainly he may strive; the deepest beauty 

Cannot be unveiled to mortal eyes, 


And the more devoutly that he listens, 
And the holier message that is sent, 

Still the more his soul must struggle vainly, 
Bowed beneath a noble discontent. 


No great thinker ever lived and taught you 
All the wonder that his soul received ; 
No true painter ever set on canvas 
All the glorious vision he conceived. 


No musician ever held your spirit 
Charmed and bound in his melodious chains, 
But be sure he heard, and strove to render 
Feeble echoes of celestial strains. 


No real poet ever wove in numbers 
All his dream, but the diviner part, 
Hidden from all the world, spake to him only 
In the voiceless silence of his heart. 
So with love; for love and art united 
Are twin mysteries; different, yet the same: 
Poor, indeed, would be the love of any 
Who could find its fulland perfect name. 


Love may strive, but vain is the endeavor 
All its boundless riches to unfold ; 

Still its tenderest, truest secret lingers 
Ever in its deepest depths untold. 


gs of time have voices, speak and perish : 
Art and love speak, but their words must be 
Sighings of illimitable forests, 
Waves of an unfathomable sea, 


The positive merit of this—passing 
the odious business of comparison—is, 
to our mind, the well-managed ampli- 
fication of the main thought, and the 
swell both of sense and sound at the 
close, which we find a beauty of high 


order. ‘The last two lines especially 
seize the melodic principle of the me- 
tre, which, beyond almost any other 
we know, calls for long musical words. 
Only “voiceless silence” strikes one 
as tautological to the last degree. Miss 
Proctor very rarely makes outright 
mistakes, and she may have seen some 
subtle sense added by the word “ voice- 
less” that we cannot. All the silences 
we have ever known were strictly voice- 
less, and decidedly apt to terminate 
about the time any voice began. 


The next great topic with our poet- 
ess is the sweet uses of adversity. 
She is never weary of celebrating the 
beauty and benignity of sorrow. In 
fact, she appears to have a personal 
friendship for misfortune, as the great 
elevating and purifying dispensation of 
earthly existence. Grief, disappoint- 
ment, death, are to her philosophy but 
natural incidents, to be expected and 
met without fear—processes tending to 
the higher result hereafter. But here 
is her whole thought, better set forth 
than we can say it: 

FRIEND SORROW. 
Do not cheat thy heart and tell her 
Grief will pass away, 
Hope for fairer times in future 

And forget to-day, 

Tell her, if you will, that sorrow 
Need not come in vain, 


Tell her that the lesson taught her 
Far outweighs the pain. 


Cheat her not with the old comfort, 
**Soon she will forget :’ 

sitter truth, alas! but matter 
Rather for regret. 

3id her not ‘* Seek other pleasures, 
Turn to other things :”’ 

Rather nurse ier caged sorrow 
Till the captive sings. 


Rather bid her go forth bravely 
And the stranger greet, 

Not as foes with spear and buckler, 
But as dear friends meet ; 

Bid her with a strong clasp hold her 
By her dusky wings, 

Listening for the murmured blessing 
Sorrow always brings. 


This is only one of a large number 
of poems full of varied exposition of 
these same views. Some are so in- 
genious and happy that we can hardly 
resist quoting them, were it not that, if 
those were the only qualifications, we 
should have to cite the major part of 
her poems. In fact, this conception of 
sorrow as a hidden blessing is pecu- 
liarly strong in all she has written. 
And yet, while recognizing in tribula- 
tion an elevating grace that wins it a 
welcome from her heart, she fully feels 
the sadness, the weariness, the poverty 
and pain of earthly lives. A strong 
instance of this is the “ Cradle Song 
of the Poor,’ with its singular, sad 
refrain : 

**Sleep, my darling, thou art weary, 
God is good, but life is dreary.” 
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And the miseries of the poor have 
evoked the only bitter lines she ever 
wrote, which, coming, as they do, the 
very last in her book, seem almost like 
an after-addition—the strange strong 
lines called “* Homeless.” There is a 
force in some of the lines that reminds 


us of Hood: 


It is cold, dark midnight, yet listen 

To that patter of tiny feet! 
Is it one of your dogs, fair lady, 

Who whines in the bleak, cold street ? 
Is it one of your silken spaniels 

Shut out in the snow and the sleet ? 


My dogs sleep warm in their baskets, 
Safe from the darkness and snow ; 
All the beasts in our Christian England 

Find pity wherever they 
Those are only the homele 
Who are wandering to and fro.) 


Look out in the gusty darkness: 

I have seen it again and again, 
That shadow, that flits so slowly 

Up and down past the window-pane: 
It is surely some criminal lurking 

Out there in the frozen rain ! 


Nay, our criminals all are sheltered, 
They are pitied and taught and fed: 
That is only a sister-woman, 
Who has got neither food nor bed : 
And the Night cries, 
And the River cries, 


Sin to be living ; 
* Sin to be de Oj , 


There is one other piece perhaps even 
sadder than this when we penetrate its 
full, stern significance : 


THE REQUITAL. 

Loud roared the tempest, fast fell the sleet ; 
A little child-angel passed down the street 
With trailing pinions and weary feet. 


The moon was hidden; no stars were bright; 
So she could not st elter in heaven that night, 
For the angels’ ladders are r Lys of light. 


She beat her wings at each window-pane, 
And pleaded for shelter, but all in vi ain : 
** Listen,” they said, “ to the pelting rain!” 


She sobbed, as the laughter and mirth grew higher, 
“Give me rest and shelter beside your fire, 
And I will give you your heart's desire.” 


The dreamer sat watching his embers gleam, 

While his heart was floating down hope’s bright 
stream, 

So he wove her wailing into his dream. 


The worker toiled on, for his time was brief; 
The mourner was nursing her own pale grief: 
They heard not the promise that brought relief, 


But fiercer the tempest rose than before, 
When the angel paused at a humble door 
And asked for shelter and help once more, 


A weary woman, pale, worn, and thin, 
With the brand upon her of want and sia, 
Heard the child-angel and took her in, 


Took her in gently, and did her beat 
T. dry her pinions ; and made her rest 
With tender pity upon ber breast. 
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When the eastern morning grew bright and red, 
Up the first sunbeam the angel fled, 
Having kissed the woman, and left her—dead. 

Human waifs forgotten by all their 
kind are a sorrowful picture enough, 
but this of a human heart so desolate, 
so blank, so seared,so far from all hope 
or joy in life, that even God its Crea- 
tor does not deny its supreme wish to 
die, is inexpressibly dreary. This is 
worthy to stand beside ‘Tennyson's 
“ Mariana in the Moated Grange.” 

One touch worth noticing is the fic- 
tion by which the angel is detained on 
‘arth ; that “the angels’ ladders are 
rays of light.” It strikes us as one of 
the most ingenious we have ever met, 
and no less beautiful than happy. The 
whole structure of the narrative indeed, 
is admirable ; it is difficult to see how 
the parts could be fitted more nicely. 
This skill Miss Procter has in an un- 
common degree, and all her longer nar- 
rative poems exemplify it. 

Of course, such thoughts on life as 
these last verses contain blend natu- 
rally with noble 


thoughts on deat 
Here, again, Miss Procter’s prevailing 
thoughtfulness has developed her ideas 
into many beautiful applications. The 
lines called “ The Angel of Death,” 
which so touchingly close Charles 
Dickens’s late sketch of her, the sweet, 
weary “Tryst with Death,” and many 
others, are examples of this. But 
among them all there is none which 
more truly embodies her conceptions 
or which, at the same time, 
deeply instinct with the 
which underlies 
ances, 


is more 
hopefulness 
all her graver utter- 
than the admirable lines: 


OUR DEAD. 


Nothing is our own; we hold our treasures 
Just a little time ere they are fled : 

One by one life robs us of our treasures: 
Nothing is our own except our dead. 


They are ours, and hold in faithful keeping, 
Safe for ever, all they took away. 

Cruel life can never stir that sleeping ; 
Cruel time can never seize that prey. 


Justice pales, truth fades, stars fall from he aven ; 
Human are the great whom we revere ; 

No true crown of honor can be given, 
Till we place it on a funeral bie or. 


How the children leay 
Linger of that smiling re 

Gone, for ever and in their p! 
Weary meu and anxious women stand, 
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Yet we have some little ones, still ours ; 
They have kept the baby smile, we know, 
Which we kissed one day, and hid with flowers, 
On their dead white faces, long ago. 


When our joy is lost—and life will take it— 
Then no memory of the past remains, 

Save with some strange, cruel sting, to make it 
Bitterness beyond all present pains, 


Death, more tender-hearted, leaves to sorrow 
Still the radiant shadow, fond regret ; 

We shall find, in some far bright to-morrow 
Joy that he has taken, living yet. 

Is love ours, and do we dream we know it 
Bound with all our heart-strings all our own ? 

Any cold and cruel dawn may show it 
Shattered, desecrated, overthrown. 


Only the dead hearts forsake us never: 
Death’s last kiss has been the mystic sign 

Consecrating lore our own for ever, 
Crowning it eternal and divine. 


So when Fate would fain besiege our city, 
Dim our gold or make our flowers fali, 

Death, the angel, comes in love and pity 
And, to save our treasures, claims them all. 


Her ideas regarding death are very 
lofty. They are equally removed from 
the timorous, painful harping on dis- 
solution that characterizes the under- 
done poetic organism, from the graphic 
erimness of Miss Rossetti’s class of 
thinkers, who seem to take a ghastly 
delight in anatomizing the subject, and 
last from the passionate weak welcom- 
ing of the end—the coward courage 
which dares not live. In a word, Miss 
Procter was a Christian. 

In quitting her poems of thought, it 
will perhaps be well to pretermit our 
long course of praise, and speak of the 
faults of her writing, most of which are 
strongest in these very poems. In 
verbal correctness, she is far above the 
average ; for so voluminous a writer, 
singularly free from them. Still, by 
G. Washington-Moon-light, we can dis- 
cover certain errors, principally of ac- 
cent or collocation. Some few appear 
in the verses we have cited. In “ Be- 
yond,” “ baptism” is made a trisylla- 
ble; though, standing where it does, 
an appeal might well be taken to the 
higher equity of rythm against the 
arbitrary technicality of the law of 
orthoepy. Also, we doubt if * perféct- 
ed” be the best pronunciation to-day. 
And in “ Homeless,” in the expression, 


“Ts it one of your dogs, fair lady, 
Who whines in the bleak, cold street?” 
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it might—with all respect for the in- 
telligence of the race at large, and, 
above all, for the prodigious latent ca- 
pabilities of all ladies’ dogs—it might 
be seriously questioned whether the ca- 
nine personality is so marked as to ad- 
mit of the relative “who.” We feel 
quite sure that the original idea was to 
reserve this particular pronoun for sel- 
fish mankind, and we fear that the slow 
science of grammar is still fettered, 
even as to the most marvellous of the 
dog kind, by the trammelling traditions 
of comparative anatomy. 

But such flaws as these are venial 
occurring as they do at rare intervals, 
in a very large number of verses, writ- 
ten young, and crowded into the com- 
pass of a few years. Many of them 
were mere passing contributions to the 
periodical press of the day, and, taken 
as a whole, compare to advantage with 
the hasty emanations of almost any 
author. 

In metre Miss Procter achieves no 
high effects, and attempts none. With 
very fair taste in selection of metre, 
she is by no means an artist in rhythm, 


and appears to aim at little or nothing 
beyond passable metrical correctness. 
She is carelessly harsh and incidental- 


ly melodious. Once or twice she tries 
some sort of irregular or lyric measure, 
and it appears rather to impede than 
aid her accustomed clear flow of 
thought. 

In style she has two prominent 
though not great faults. One is her 
refinement. She is so refined that it 
would, even had she reached the full 
promise of her life, have prevented 
her, in all probability, from ever being 
broadly popular. Her field is toohigh 
and narrow: she deals mainly with sen- 
iments and sympathies which interest 
only those who have not only sorrowed, 
butreflected. But this blame is praise 
in itself. The other is more of a real 
fault. Miss Procter tempts us to be- 
lieve that the diffuseness which we have 
attributed chiefly to their education has 
some foundation in woman’s nature it- 
self.. Different as she is from the ordi- 
nary type, her womanhood vindicates 
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itself, though still in a way of her own. 
The effect on her style is not what we 
spoke of—dilution—but amplification. 
Sometimes she is led away by her fertil- 
ity of illustration to illustrate too much. 
She holds up the idea in too many 
lights, more than are needful to under- 
stand her. There is a little of this 
even in “ Incompleteness,” before cited, 
but the illustrations are so happy that 
the effect is not perceived; it is seldom 
we are troubled with too many good 
things in a poem. Very often, how- 
ever, this practice of ramifying thoughts 
into so many applications—one natural 
result of her thorough thinking—great- 
ly injures the whole, and almost al- 
ways, where there is much of this am- 
plification, it passes beyond the strict 
limits of the strongest effect. 

There are, furthermore, some few 
poems liable to cavil which seem to 
have been mere exercises or experi- 
ments, and call for other criticism than 
her finished performances. Others 
suffer from their author’s inveterate 
habit Of seizing on every-day subjects. 
Now and then she takes up one so trite 
that all the charm of her manner can- 
not mend it. The result is like a peb- 
ble set in filigree. 

The only grave artistic fault we 
ever found in her poems occurs in the 
Legend of Provence, one of her best 
narrative pieces, founded on the ex- 
quisite Legend of the Virgin Mary’s 
assuming the personality and filling 
the place of a nun who has proved false 
to her vows and fled her convent. Re- 
pentant at last, she returns, a worn-out 
beggar, to die where her religion died, 
meets her semblance, recognizes it as 
what she might have been, and implores 
Mary’s aid. 


And Mary answered: “ From thy bitter past, 
Welcome, my child! Oh ! welcome home at last! 

I filled thy place: thy flight is known to none, 

For all thy daily duties I have done; 

Gathered thy flowers and prayed, and sung, and slept; 
Didst thou net know, poor child, thy place was kept ?” 


This strikes us as a tremendous 


blunder. For the nun to know that 
her place was kept would knock the 
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bottom out of the entire legend. Who 
wouldn’t sin with his pardon drawn 
up in advance, and entire secrecy and 
perfect restoration awaiting the first 
active twinge of repentance? We 
cannot imagine for an instant how Miss 
Procter could overlook this ; unless we 
have made some equally egregious er- 
ror in our understanding of the poem 
and its scope. 

We find, or fancy we find, in her 
writings, a shade of resemblance to the 
taste and tact of her father, “ Barry 
Cornwall.” Perhaps it was because: 
she feared her generic tendencies of 
style, that she has written few or no 
songs, and none at all like his sort. If 
her object was to avoid suspicious re- 
semblance, she has succeeded. The 
likeness is utterly intangible, and there 
is not a trace anywhere of an imita 
tion most natural to her relations with 
him, and which must have proved easy 
to talent like hers. 

Another noteworthy fact about her 
is also alluded to by Mr. Dickens. Ii 
is the total absence of humor, and the 
sober and shaded style of what she 
has written. He takes occasion, while 
speaking of this prevailing seriousness 
in one so young, expressly to bar the 
inference that she was of the melan- 
choly moonlit sort, and mentions het 
abundant wit, and keen sense of the 
ludicrous, and the joyous quality of her 
laugh. We do not think an observant 
reader would misconceive her, as her 
kind-hearted biographer apprehended. 
She lacks the distinctive element of 
morbidness. There is a soundness in 
her sadness, so to speak, that makes us 
feel it to be the shadow of a soul that 
knows the sunshine also. Mournful 
people of the true chronic mournful- 
ness show it far more by taking dis- 
mal views of ordinary subjects than 
by dealing only in dismal things. But 
the fact itself suggests a curious ques- 
tion which our aphorists have not yet 
answered. How is it that some men 
naturally rollick in print, while others, 
not less humorous, write nothing but 
the gravest stuff? What made Hood’s 
pen merry on his death-bed, and took 
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the wit so out of Sydney Smith’s ser- 
mons? These two classes are so mark- 
ed that one would think there must be 
a principle of some sort dividing them. 
Yet no one bas ever laid down this 
principle. We no more pretend to do 
this than the rest, but merely raise the 
question, leaving it to some future cri- 
tic to disentangle us from a most Car- 
tesian dubitation. 

Thus far we have quoted mainly 
in illustration of Miss Procter’s cha- 
racteristies. It must not be inferred, 
however, that there are not in her 
books excellences not specially arising 
out of her peculiar ideas of life. On 
the contrary, there 
pieces of that provoking class of good 
things which we might just as well 
have written curselves—only we didn’t. 
Very few of our friends, though, would 
think of looking in an English author 
fur the following strong, spirited pro- 
test, written in 1861, when it was pro- 


posed to “strengthen the hands’ of 


the mission for the conversion of Irish 
Catholics : 


AN APPEAL, 


Spare her, O cruel en ! 
Thy sister lieth low 
Chained and oppresse »d she lieth “ 
Spare her that cruel blow, 
We as sk not for the freedom 
Heaven has vouchsafed to thee, 
Nor bid thee share with Ireland 
The empire of the sea, 
Her children ask no shelter— 
Leave them the stormy sky ; 
They ask not for thy harvests, 
For they know how to die ; 
Deny them, if it please thee, 
A grave beneath 
But we do cry, O England, 
Leave them their faith in God! 


1e sod ; 


Take, if thou wilt, the earnings 
Of the poor peasant’s toil; 
Take all the scanty produce 
That grows on Irish soil, 
To pay the alien preachers 
Whom Ireland will not hear— 
To pay the scoffers at the creed 
Which Irish hearts hold dear : 
But leave them, cruel England, 
The gift their God has given ; 
Leave them their ancient worship, 
Leave them their faith in heaven, 


You come and offer learning— 
A mighty gift, tis true, 
Perchance the greatest blessing 
That now is known to you; 
Sut not to see the wonders 
Sages of old beheld 
Can they peril a priceless treasvre, 
The faith their fathers held, 
VOL. V.—36 
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For in learning and in science 
They may forge gy: 

God will not ask for knowiedge 
On the great judgment day. 


When, in their wretched cabins, 
Racked by the fever pain, 
And the weak cries of their children 
Who ask for food in vain; 
When, starving, naked, he sIpless, 
From the shed that keeps them warm 
Man has driven them forth to perish 
In a less cruel storm ; 
Then, then, we plead for mercy ; 
Then, sister, hear our cry ; 
For all we ask, O England, 
Is—leave them there to die! 
Cursed is the food and raiment 
For which a soul is sold ; 
Tempt not another Judas 
To barter God for gold. 
You offer food and shelter 
If they their faith deny; 
What do you gain, O En; gli 
By such a shallow lie ? 
We will not judge the + 
May God blot out their shame— 
Ile sees the misery round them, 
He knows man’s feeble frame. 
His pity still may save them. 
In his strength they must trust 
Who calls us all his children, 
Yet knows we are but dust. 


Then leave them the kind tending 
Which helped their childish years ; 
Leave them the gracious comfort 
Which dries their mourner’s tears; 
Leave them to that great mother 
In whose bosom they were born, 
Leave them the holy mysteries 
That comfort the forlorn ; 
And, amid all their trials, 
Let the great gift abide, 
Which you, O pr osperous’ England! 
Have dz ured to cast aside, 
Leave them the pitying angels, 
And Mary’s gentle aid, 
For which earth’s de: arest treasures 
Were not too dearly paid. 
Take back your bribes, then, England, 
Your gold is black and dim; 
And if God sends plague and Samine, 
They can die and yo to him. 


This is by far the most unpolished 
and unequal thing Miss Procter has 
ever written, and full of faults of de- 


tail. But, spite of loose texture and 
repetition, and weak lines, and identi- 
cal rhymes, there is a strength in all 
the essential features, and a spirit 
everywhere, that contrast strongly 
with the patriotic effusions that we 
have had so much of these last few 
years. 

Another poem which has incident- 
ally attracted no little notice is Home- 
ward Bound, which anticipates the 
whole plot of Enoch Arden so com- 
pletely that some shallow people felt 
-alled upon to say a number of very 
foolish things about the coincidence 
when Enoch Arden came out. The 
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chief differences are that the ship- 
wrecked hero is thrown on a desert 
island in the one and captured by 
Moors in the other. Enoch Arden 
also turns away from the agonizing 
picture of his forfeited home in silence, 
while Miss Procter’s mariner reveals 
himself, kisses his wife once more as if 
she were his, and departs, leaving the 
very awkward bigamy question wide 
open behind him, and in general evine- 
ing a noble ignorance of the law of 
England. He also perpetrates the 
dramatic error of surviving in a state 
of marine vagrancy for a quarter of a 
century. But, though inferior to Ten- 
nyson’s, this poem has many excellent 
touches of pathos and nature, and must 
claim, equally with Enoch Arden, the 
ful| merit of its simple yet most telling 
conception. 

Apropos of resemblances, we are 
tempted to quote another of her best 
known poems, both for its real beauty 
and because it subtly reminds us of 
Longfellow, and we should be thank- 
ful if some one would only tellus why: 


THE STORM. 


The tempest rages wild and high; 

The waves lift up their voice and cry 

Fierce answers to the angry sky. 
Miserere Domine 


Through the black night and driving rain, 
A ship is struggling, all in vain, 
To live upon the stormy main. 

Miserere Domine. 


The thunders roar, the lightnings glare, 

Vain is it now to strive or dare; 

A cry goes up of great despair, 
Miserere Domine. 


The stormy voices of the main, 

The moaning wind and pelting rain 

Beat on the nursery window-pane, 
Miserere Domine. 


Warm curtained was the little bed, 
Soft pillowed was the little head: 
“*The storm will wake the child,” they said. 
Miserere Domine. 
Cowering among his pillows white, 
He prays, his blue eyes dim with fright, 
“ Father, save those at sea to-night !” 
Miserere Domine. 
The morning shone all clear and gay 
On a ship at anchor in the bay, 
And on a little child at play. 
Gloria tibi Domine ! 


‘Out of many which commend them- 
selves, we select only one more, a lit- 
tle gem which we were surprised and 
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pleased to find copied the other day in 
a little New York evening paper. We 
think it very suggestive and sweet. 


A LOST CHORD 


Seated one day at the organ, 
I was weary and ill at ease, 
And my fingers wandered idly 
Over the noisy keys. 


I do not know what I was playing, 
Or what I was dreaming then, 

But I struck one chord of music 
Like the sound of a great Amen, 


It flooded the crimson twilight 
Like the close of an angel’s psalm, 
And it lay on my fevered spirit 
With a touch of infinite cali, 


It quieted pain and sorrow, 
Like love overcoming strife ; 

It seemed the harmonious echo 
From our discordant life. 


It linked all perplexed meanings 
Into one perfect peace, 

And trembled away into silence 
As if it were loth to cease. 


I have sought, but I seek it vainly, 
That one lost chord divine, 

That came from the soul of the organ, 
And entered into mine, 


It may be that Death’s bright angel 
Will speak in that chord again, 
It may be that only in heaven 
I shall hear that grand Amen, 


We have yet to speak of one great 
element in these poems, their religion. 
With those who are born and bred in 
a church, their belief sits on them like 
their clothes—becomes a part of them- 
selves. With converts it is oftener 
like a badge which they are proud to 
wear, and which some are fond of dis- 
playing. Miss Procter’s was one of 
those rare natures in which religion 
seems to stain back, as it were, and color 
the very fountain-heads of all thought 
and impulse, as they are colored by the 
associations of childhood. In her, it was 
not like regalia forthe processions of life 
or a reserve fund for emergencies, but 
thoroughly assimilated and vitalized ; 
a living faith; an actual, practical ele- 
ment in her daily doings, as present in 
her consciousness as her own individ 
uality. Nor had she any of the com 
bativeness of converts, whose zeal is 
apt sometimes to be aggressively meek 
and intolerantly lowly. Hers was a 
faith full of the charity that judges not. 
Like all real feeling, it never obtrudes 
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itself, and never shrinks from appear- 
ing in its proper place. Thus she has 
very few devotional and no sectarian 
pieces at all in her Legends and 
Lyries, but once professedly entering 
on that line of thought, in her Chap- 
let of Verses, she is both Christian and 
Catholic throughout. 

Yet among the few devotional pieces 
in the earlier series we find one of the 
best : 

THE PEACE OF GOD. 

We ask for peace, O Lord! 

Thy children ask thy peace ; 
Not what the world calis rest, 

That toil and care should cease ; 
That through bright sunny hours 

Calm life should fleet away, 
And tranquil night should fade 

In smiling day: 

It is net for such peace that we would pray. 


We ask for peace, O Lord ! 

Yet not to stand secure, 
Girt round with iron pride, 

Contented to endure ; 
Crushing the gentle strings 

That human hearts should know, 
Untouched by others’ joy 

Or others’ woe: 

Thou, O dear Lord! wilt never teach us so, 


We ask thy peace, O Lord ! 

Through storm, and fear, and strife, 
To light and guide us on 

Through a long, struggling life: 
While no success or gain 

Shall cheer the desperate fight, 
Or nerve what the world calls 

Our wasted might ; 

Yet pressing through the darkness to the light. 


It is thine own, O Lord! 

Who toil while others sleep ; 
Who sow with loving care 

What other hands shall reap: 
They lean on thee entranced 

In calm and perfect rest: 
Give us that peace, O Lord ! 

Divine and blest, 
Thou keepest for those hearts who love thee 
best. 


Very like this in sentiment are seve- 
ral of her best pieces, “ Per Pacem 
ad Lucem,” “ Ministering Angels,” and 


“'Thankfulness.” ‘There are a number 
also addressed to the Virgin Mary, the 
best of which are too long for insertion, 
It is this which will restrict our quota- 
tions to one more piece, which breathes 
that lofty ardor that every struggling 
Christian has felt in his brighter hours 
of exaltation, and sighed to know that 
common moods cannot rise to it. 


OUR TITLES. 


Are we not Nobles? we who trace 
Our pedigree so high 

That God for us and for our race 
Created earth and sky, 
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And light and air and time and space, 
To serve us and then die? 


Are we not Princes? we who stand 
As heirs beside the throne, 

We who can call the promised land 
Our heritage, our own ; 

And answer to no less command 
Than God’s, and his alone? 


Are we not Kings? both night and day, 
From early until late, 

About our bed, about our way, 
A guard of angels wait ; 

And so we watch and work and pray 
In more than royal state, 


Are we not more? our life shall be 
Immortal and divine. 

The nature Mary gave to thee, 
Dear Jesus, still is thine: 

Adoring in thy heart I see 
Such blood as beats in mine, 


O God! that we can dare to fail 
And dare to say we must ! 

O God! that we can ever trail 
Such banners in the dust, 

Can let such starry honors pale 
And such a blazon rust ! 


Shall we upon such titles bring 
The taint of sin and shame ? 
Shall we, the children of the King, 
Who hold so grand a claim, 
Tarnish by any meaner thing 
The glory of our name? 


But, although just to-day, in the pre- 
sent undeveloped state of woman’s in- 
tellect, Miss Procter may strike us 
most by her advance in thought beyond 
her sex, she has a far higher claim on 
us for the admiration due to true wo- 
manhood. Where do these poets school 
their souls, that they come forth full of 
the experience of threescore years and 
ten? We know that Miss Procter 
died in the prime and summer of her 
days, with most of the great epochs 
and experiences of a woman’s life yet 
before her. It is not even said that 
she ever loved; for the sake of him 
who should lose her, we hope it may 
be so. Yet her poems hold more ten- 
derness and truth, more of real love, its 
anxiety, faith, fulfilment, more of wo- 
man’s inner life, than any ten of the 
sweet soft natures who have taken 
these things to be their sole province ; 
who fancy their inkstands are in their 
souls, and devote a lifetime of harm- 
less harpings to rhyming some flutter- 
ings of heart and more flutterings of 
nerves. Here, as everywhere, we 
meet with Miss Procter’s unfuiling force 
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and clearness, and tremble at first to 
meet it. For of all agonizing things 
(as many a sensitive nature can testify) 
there is none like the unconscious cru- 
elty of pure intellect when it comes 
to deal with the strange ‘intuitions, the 
noble unreason, the holy follies of the 
heart. But hand in hand with her in- 
born analysis comes such a woman- 
hood, so deep, so delicate, so full of 
sympathy and sweet counsel, as passes 
words. This union it is, as we said 
before, that stamps Miss Procter a poet. 
We men cannot half appreciate this ; 
the sisterhood of sex that her poems 
must establish with women who have 
loved and suffered is for some woman 
only to set forth. 

It is difficult to choose any one poem 
which stands pre-eminent in these quali 
ties. One which will show her insight 


into the seemingly contradictory im- 
pulses of a woman’s breast is 


A WOMAN’S QUESTION. 


Before I trust my fate to thee, 
Or place my hand in thine ; 
Before I let thy future give 
Color and form to mine, 
Before I peril all for thee, 
Question thy soul to-night for me. 


I break all slighter bonds, nor feel 
A shadow of regret: 

Is there one link within the past 
That holds thy spirit yet? 

Or is thy faith as clear and free 

As that which I can pledge to thee? 


Does there within thy dimmest dreams 
A possible future shine, 

Wherein thy life could henceforth breathe 
Untouched, unshared by mine? 

If so, at any pain or cost, 

Oh! tell me before all is lost, 


Look deeper still. If thou canst feel 
Within thy inmost soul 

That thou hast kept a portion back, 
While I have staked the whole, 

Let no false pity spare the blow, 

But in true mercy tell me so. 


Is there within thy heart a need 
That mine cannot fulfil? 

One chord that any other hand 
Could better wake or still? 

Speak now—lest at some future day 

My whole life wither and decay. 


Lives there within thy nature hid 
The demon-spirit Change, 
Shedding a passing glory still 
On all things new and strange? 
It may not be thy fault alone— 
But shield my heart against thy own. 


Couldst thou withdraw thy hand one day, 
And answer to my claim 

That fate, and that to-day’s mistake— 
Not thou—had been to blame? 
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Some soothe their conscience thus; but thou 
Wilt surely warn and save me now. 


Nay, answer nof—I dare not hear, 
The words would come too late; 
Yet I would spare thee all remorse. 
So comfort thee, my fate— 
Whatever on my heart may fall, 
Remember, I would risk it all. 


The strength of this is in the render. 
ing of that eloquent instinct of love 
which intuitively strikes the most re- 
sponsive chord. Here it hits on the 
strongest appeal a woman can make to 
a man—to save her against himself. 
And no one can deny the boldness and 
beauty of the closing turn of thought. 

The following poem bears a strong 
resemblance to the last in tone and 
train of analysis, with an element of 
calm fruition instead of the utter devo- 
tion. The one is love’s June of trust ; 
the other its September of fulfilment. 


A RETROSPECT. 


From this fair point of present bliss, 
Where we together stand, 

Let me look back once more, and trace 
That long and desert land 

Wherein till now was cast my lot, 

And I could live, and thou wert not. 


What had I then? A hope that grew 
Each hour more bright and dear, 

The flush upon the eastern skies 
That showed the sun was near. 

Now night has faded far away, 

My sun has risen, and it is day. 


A dim ideal of tender grace 
In my soul reigned supreme ; 
Too noble and too sweet, I thought, 
To live save in a dream; 
Within thy heart to-day it lies, 
And looks on me from thy dear eyes, 


Some gentle spirit—love, I thought— 
Built many a shrine of pain; 

Though each false idol fell to dust, 
The worship was not vain, 

But a faint radiant shadow, cast 

Back from our love upon the past. 


And grief, too, held her vigil there ; 
With unrelenting sway, 

Breaking my cloudy visions down, 
Throwing my flowers away : 

I owe to her fond care alone 

That I may now be all thine own. 


Fair joy was there: her fluttering wings 
At time she strove to raise ; 

Watching through long and patient nights, 
Listening long eager days: 

I know now that her heart and mine 

Were waiting, love, to welcome thine. 


Thus I can read thy name throughout, 
And, now her task is done, 

Can see that even that faded past 
Was thine, beloved one. 

And so rejoice my life may be 

All consecrated, dear, to thee. 
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There could scarcely be a truer sign 
of poetic power than the fidelity and 
(nish of some of these heart-pictures. 
Out of many others we select two for 
contrast: one tracing the deep, dreary 
introspection of passive suffering ; the 
other following out the subtle, restless 
impulses of pain with pangs. The first 
we take from a longer poem, “ Philip 
and Mildred.” 


Dawn of day saw Philip speeding on his road to the 
great city, 

Thinking how the stars gazed downward just with 
Mildred’s patient eyes. 

Oreams of work and fame and honor struggling with 
a tender pity, 

Till the leving past receding saw the conquering fu- 
ture rise. 


Daybreak still found Mildred watching, with the won- 
der of first sorrow, 

How the outward world unaltered shone the same this 
very day, 

How unpitying and relentless human life met this new 
morrow— 

farth, and sky, and man unheeding that her joy had 
passed away. 


Then the round of weary duties, cold and formal, 
came to meet her, 

With the life within departed that had given them 
each a soul; 

And her sick heart even slighted gentle words that 
came to greet her; 

Vor grief spread its shadowy pinions, like a blight, 
upon the whole, 


Jar one chord, the harp is silent ; move one stone, 
the arch is shattered ; , 

One small clarion-ery of sorrow bidsan arméd 
host awake, 

One dark cloud can hide the sunlight ; loose one 
string, the pearls are scattered ; 

Think one thought,a soul may perish; say one 
word, a heart may break. 


Life went on, the two lives running side by side, the 
outward seeming, 

And the truer and diviner hidden in the heart and 
brain: 

Dreams grow holy put in action, work grows fair 
through starry dreaming : 

But where each flows on unmingling, both are fruit- 
less and in vain, 


We hardly know which to like the 
better, the description itself or the mo- 
ralizing. Very different, very far from 
moralizing, and yet even more to the 
life, is 


A COMFORTER. 


“ Will she come to me, little Effie, 
Will she come to my arms to rest, 
And nestle her head on my shoulder, 
While the sun goes down in the west ? 


“T and Effie will sit together 
All alone in this great arm-chair : 
Is it silly to mind it, darling, 
When life is so hard to bear ? 


“No one comforts me like my Effie, 
Just, I think, that she does not try, 


Only looks with a wistful wonder 
Why grown people should ever cry ; 


“* While the little soft arms close tighter 
Round my neck in their clinging hold: 
Well, I must not cry on your hair, dear, 

For my tears might tarnish the gold. 


‘I am tired of trying to read, dear; 
It is worse to talk and seem gay ; 
There are some kinds of sorrow, Effie, 
lt is useless to thrust away. 


‘Ah! advice may be wise, my darling, 
But one always knows it before ; 
And the reasoning down one’s sorrow 
Seems to make one suffer the more. 
“ But my Effie won’t reason, will she? 
Or endeavor to understand ; 
Only holds up her mouth to kiss me, 
As she strokes my face with her hand, 


If you break your plaything yourself, dear, 
Don’t you cry for it all the same? 

I don’t think it is such a comfort, 
One has only one’s self to blame. 


“People say things cannot be helped, dear, 
sut then that is the reason why ; 
For, if things could be helped or altered, 
One would never sit down to ery. 


‘“‘ They say, too, that tears are quite useless 
To undo, amend, or restore : 
When I think how useless, my Effie, 
Then my tears only fall the more. 


** All to-day I struggled against it, 
But that does not make sorrow cease ; 
And now, dear, it such a comfort 
To be able to cry in peace. 


“ Though wise people would call that folly, 

And remonstrate with grave surprise, 

We won’t mind what they say, my Effie; 
We never professed to be wise. 


* But my comforter knows a lesson 
Wiser, truer than all the rest, 
That to help and to heal a sorrow, 

Love and silence are always best. 


“* Well, who is my comforter—tell me ! 
Effie smiles, but she will not speak, 
Or look up through the long, curled lashes 
That are shading her rosy cheek. 


“Is she thinking of talking fishes, 
The blue-bird, or magical tree ? 
Perhaps I am thinking, my darling, 
Of something that never can be. 


“ You long, don’t you, dear, for the genii, 
Who were slaves of lamps and of rings? 
And I—I am sometimes afraid, dear, 
1 want as impossible things. 


* But, hark! there is nurse calling Effie t 
It is bedtime, so run away; 
And I must go back, or the others 
Will be wondering why I stay. 


“So good-night to my darling Effie; 
Keep happy, sweetheart, and grow wise: 
There’s one kiss for her golden tresses 
And two for her sleepy eyes.” 


We do not know where to look for 
anything like this. It is so graphic, so 
simple, so true. We, at least, never 
realized a scene so vividly, so minutely, 
with all the details we would notice if 
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it actually happened, and not a touch 
beyond, unless perhaps after reading 
Maud Miiller, The kind of force is 
in many respects the same, except that 
the woman-poet, as usual, says what 
the man-poet sugzests of the inner life 
underlying. But it is excellently said, 
so well that one mentally declines to 
apply the principles of zesthetics, which 
would dictate W hittier’s method as the 
more thoroughly artistic. How well 
the whole logic, or illogic, of that 
grand solace, a good cry, is given, and 
how natural and how sweet if one could 
only chance on an Effie that would not 
tell nurse all about it, to have a little 
“ comforter” that would only know the 
grief and never care for the causes ! 
We have only one more poem to 
quote—one which we consider in many 
respects Miss Procter’s best. If feel- 
ing, delicacy, pathos, truth, make beau- 
ty and poetry, this alone ought to en- 
title its author to distinction. Bare of 


all factitious ornament, carrying no 
overload of elegances, it goes straight 
to the heart of every mother, and 
strikes the deepest key-note in the 
organism of the world—motherhood. 


And it seems to us that, if all men to- 
day were to league against her mem- 
ory, this poem should win her an im- 
mortality in the hearts of womankind : 


LINKS WITH HEAVEN. 


Our God in heaven, from that holy place 
To each of us an angel guide has given; 

But mothers of dead children have more grace, 
For they give angels to their God and heaven. 


How can a mother’s heart feel cold or weary, 
Knowing her dearer self safe, happy, warm? 

How can she feel her road too dark or dreary, 
Who knows her treasure sheltered from the storm? 


How can she sin? Our hearts may be unheeding, 
Our God forgot, our holy saints defied ; 

But can a mother hear her dead child pleading, 
And thrust those little angel hands aside ? 


Those little hands stretched down to draw her ever 
Nearer to God by mother love: we all 

Are blind and weak, yet surely she can never, 
With such a stake in heaven, fail or fall. 


Bhe knows that, when the mighty angels raise 
Chorus in heaven, one little silver tone 

Is hers forever; that one little praise, 
One little happy voice, is all her own. 


We may not see her sacred crown of honor, 
But all the angels fining to and fro 
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Pause smiling as they pass—they look upon her 
As mother of an angel whom they know; 


One whom they left nestled at Mary’s feet— 

The children’s place in heaven—who softly sings 
A little chant to please them, slow and sweet, 

Or, smiling, strokes their little folded wings ; 


Or gives them her white lilies or her beads 

To play with: yet, in spite of flower or song, 
They often lift a wistful look that pleads 

And asks them why their mother stays so long. 


Then our dear Queen makes answer she will call 
Her very soon: meanwhile they are beguiled 
To wait and listen while she tells them all 
A story of her Jesus as a Child. 


Ah! saints in heaven may pray with earnest will 
And pity for their weak and erring brothers; 
Yet there is prayer in heaven more tender still, 
The little children pleading for their mothers, 


In conclusion, we think the world 
will not know for a while yet how much 
it has lost in Adelaide Anne Procter. 
Her time to be missed will come when 
Catholic England will need to be re- 
presented in the national literature. 
For those who will force it into recog- 
nition, there will of necessity be strong 
rather than fine intellects, Then the 
world will turn back to her pages, and 
wish she were but there to represent 
Catholicity in England ; then she will 
be carefully read, and, once this hap 
pens, her place is assured. And yet, 
even then, we can never know her as 
she was; for beyond almost any au- 
thor we recall, Miss Procter impresses 
us as being far superior to her works. 
She is the best of examples of her own 
doctrine of imperfect expression. The 
fulness and fineness of hernature strike 
one from the beginning as being im- 
measurable by what she has written. 
There is something exalted and tender. 
rich and yet reserved, about the life 
which animates her poems, that inte 
rests us uncommonly. And when we 
come to read of her, what was her life 
and what its aims, and, above all, when 
we see how she is mourned by those 
who held her dear here, we recognize 
her for one of those rare and beautiful 
hearts whom God loves too well to 
leave us long, and conclude, in laying 
down these broken reflections of her 
spirit, that her noblest poem was her- 
self. 
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THE INDISSOLUBILITY OF 


CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE. 


NUMBER ONE. 


Tue frightful corruption in the leg- 
islation and practice respecting divorce 
which has spread so widely during the 
past few years in our country has at 
last aroused the attention of those who 
are interested in the preservation of 
the public morals. They are begin- 
ning to write on the subject, and are 
casting about fcr the means of protect- 
ing the endangered institution of mar- 
riage. We feel it to be our duty to ex- 
ercise what little influence we may pos- 
sess in the community at large, in the 
same direction. At present, we shall 
restrict our remarks to one single point, 
which is the theological question of the 
lawfulness of divorce a vinculo matri- 
monti, for the cause of adultery, under 
the law of Christ. In order to make 
our intent and meaning plain, we shall 
begin by stating the proposition we 
wish to maintain, The marriage of 
Christians, validly ratified and consum- 
mated, is absolutely indissoluble ; and 
therefore there can be no legal and val- 
id divorce of the parties to such a mar- 
riage a vinculo matrimonti. The best 
and ablest Protestant writers admit 
this with one exception, that is, of the 
innocent party in the case of a mar- 
riage which has been violated by adul- 
tery. We leave them, therefore, to de- 
fend the indissolubility of marriage in 
all other cases, and confine ourselves 
to the one case in which they permit 
divorce. 

The sole argument for the lawful- 
ress of divorce in this instance is de- 
rived from the following texts in St. 
Matthew’s gospel. ‘“ Whosoever shall 
put away his wife, excepting for the 
cause of fornication, causeth her to 
commit adultery,” (v. 32.) “ Whoso- 
ever shall put away his wife, except it 
be for fornication, and shall marry an- 


other, committeth adultery.” (xix. 9.) 
The Catholic interpretation of these 
passages is, that our Lord permits a 
final separation a mensé et thoro, for 
one cause, and one only, which is the 
grievous crime mentioned in these texts. 
In accordance with this interpretation, 
we explain these passages by the fol- 
lowing paraphrase: “ Whoever, for 
any lesser cause than the crime of 
adultery, separates himself finaily from 
his wife, places both her and himself in 
the danger of sinning, and is guilty of 
creating a proximate occasion of adul- 
tery. If he separates himself from her 
on account of the grievous crime above 
mentioned, he is not responsible for her 
future crimes, nor is he guilty of plac- 
ing himself without just cause in a con- 
dition in which the observance of his 
marriage vows becomes more difficult. 
Nevertheless, if he marries another, he 
commits adultery.” 

In order to sustain the truth of this 
interpretation, it is necessary to defend 
three propositions. First. That our 
Lord declared the bond of marriage 
indissoluble. Second. That he con- 
demned all soi-disant marriages of per- 
sons who were divorced, as adulterous. 
Third, That he permitted a final di- 
vorce a mensé et thoro simply, for the 
cause of adultery, and for no other. 

The first proposition is established 
by all the texts of the New Testament 
which speak on the subject. We will 
first examine the text of St. Matthew, 
which includes the passage that is in 
dispute : 

“ And the Pharisees came to him, 
tempting him, and saying: Is it lawful 
for a man to put away his wife for every 
cause? And he answered and said to 
them: Have ye not read, that he who 
made man in the beginning, made them 
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male and female? And he said: For 
this cause shall aman leave father and 
mother, and shall cleave unto his wife: 
and they two shall be iu one flesh. 
Wherefore they are no more two, but 
one flesh. What therefore God hath 
joined together, let not man put asunder. 
They say to him: why then did Moses 
command to give a bill of divorce, and 
to put away? He saith to them: Mo- 
ses, because of the hardness of your 
hearts, permitted you to put away your 
wives: but from the beginning it was 
not so.” 

It is evident from these words of our 
Lord that the reason for the marriage 
of one man with only one woman, and 
for the perpetuity of this union, is 
founded in the law of nature and the 
primitive revelation of God to the 
founders of the human race. Also, 
that our Lord intended to restore mar- 
riage to its primitive and perfect law, 
abrogating all temporary dispensations 
in favor of polygamy and divorce. His 
commandment not to put asunder what 
God hath joined is universal, and es‘ab- 
lishes the principle that marriage is not 
In the gos- 


dissoluble by human law. 
pel of St. Mark we are further inform- 
ed that “in the house again his disci- 
ples asked him concerning the same 


thing. And hesaid to them: Whoso- 
ever shall put away his wife, and mar- 
ry another, committeth adultery against 
her. And if the wife shall put away 
her husband, and be married to anoth- 
er, she committeth adultery.” (x. 11.) 
St. Luke also relates the words of our 
Lord with the same explicitness: “ Ev- 
ery one that putteth away his wife, and 
marrieth another, committeth adultery ; 
and he that marrieth her that is put 
away from her husband, committeth 
adultery.” (xvi. 18.) The same doc- 
trine is established by St. Paul in the 
Epistle to the Romans: “For the 
woman that hath a husband, whilst her 
husband liveth, is bound to the law: 
but if her husband be dead, she is 
loosed from the law of her husband. 
Wherefore, whilst her husband liveth, 
she shall be called an adulteress if she 
be with another man: but if her hus- 
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band be dead, she is free from the law 
of her husband: so that she is not an 
adulteress if she be with another man.” 
(vii. 2, 3.) This passage lays down 
clearly and without exception the law 
that the bond of marriage can only be 
dissolved by death. It is confirmed 
by other texts in the first epistle to 
the Corinthians: “ But to them that 
are married, not I, but the Lord com- 
mandeth, that the wife depart not from 
her husband: and if she depart, that 
she remain unmarried, or be reconciled 
to her husband. And let not the hus- 
band put away his wife.” “ A woman 
is bound by the law as long as her 
husband liveth: but if her husband 
die, she is at liberty: let her marry to 
whom she will; only in the Lord.” 
(vii. 10, 11, 39.) 

There can be no question between 
us and that class of strict Protestant 
moralists who allow of divorce only in 
one case, and of re-marriage even in 
that one case only by the innocent par- 
ty, that the passages we have cited lay 
down in general terms the indissolu- 
bility of Christian marriage. The only 
point to be discussed, therefore, is, 
whether they are right or wrong in so 
interpreting our Lord’s words as to 
permit re-marriage in this one particu- 
lar case. If it cannot be shown that 
our Lord distinctly and positively re- 
leases the innocent party in this case 
from the vinculum matrimonii, our pro- 
position stands firm that this vineulum 
is in all cases indissoluble except by 
death. 

In regard to this point we remark, 
first, that obscure passages ought to be 
interpreted in conformity with those 
which are clear, and not the reverse. 
The passages we have cited which pro- 
claim the indissolubility of the marri- 
age-bond are clear. ‘Those which are 
cited in proof of the exception are ob- 
scure. It is not clear on the face of 
them how far the permission to dismiss 
the guilty wife extends, and the conclu- 
sion that this permission includes the 
permission to marry another woman is 
a mere inference. The Catholic inter- 
pretation, that the permission extends 
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no further than a divorce a mensd et 
thoro, harmonizes these passages with 
all others in the New Testament which 
speak on the subject, and is, therefore, 
in itself more probable. 

We remark, secondly, that the oppo- 
site interpretaiion is intrinsically im- 
probable, because it contravenes the 
evident scope and intention of our Lord’s 
words, which were to abrogate the spe- 
cial dispensations of the Mosaic law, 
and introduce a stricter law in conform- 
ity with the original institution of mat- 
rimony. Our opponents explain the 
law as giving the wife an equal privi- 
lege of divorcing her husband with that 
conceded to the husband. But, ac- 
cording to the law of Moses, the woman 
could not divorce her husband for any 
cause whatever. If, now, our Lord 
gave her this privilege, he relaxed the 
Mosaic law in an important respect. 
This is highly improbable, seeing that 
it is only by inference that we can ap- 
ply the permission given the injured 
husband to dismiss bis wife to the in- 
jured woman in similar circumstances. 
We admit fully that our Lord did in- 
tend to give woman an equal right in 
the premises with that which he con- 
ceded to man. But, if that right had 
been the one claimed by our opponents 
it is not to be supposed that he would 
have failed to express it in clear and 
distinct terms. We argue that, as his 
whole scope was to make the law of 
marriage stricter, and as the law of 
Moses gave women no right of divorce, 
our Lord did not concede to Christian 
women that right. Our opponents ad- 
mit that no more was conceded to men 
than to women, therefore no right of 
divorce was conceded to men. 

We remark, thirdly, that the divorce 
permitted by our Lord cannot have 
been a divorce a vincvlo, from the con- 
cession of our opponents, who admit 
that the guilty party is not released 
from it so as to be capable of contract- 
ing a second marriage. 

They admit that the guilty party 
commits adultery by attempting an- 
other marriage, and that the person 
marrying the one divorced commits 
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adultery. Adultery is not possible 
where there is no vinculum matrimonti 
subsisting. But there can be no vin- 
culum except between two parties, It 
is absurd that a woman should be bound 
to keep faith with the man who has an- 
other lawful wife. ‘Therefore, on the 
principles of our opponents, since the 
guilty party is stil! in the bonds of the 
first marriage, the innocent party is so 
also. 

Let us now examine the passage it- 
self, which permits the disinissal of a 
guilty consort, to see if it can fairly be 
interpreted in accordance with the doc- 
trine we have endeavored to establish. 
Our opponents argue that the sense of 
the passage is as follows: “ Whoso- 
ever shall put away his wife, and mar- 
ry another, commits adultery, unless 
the cause of his putting her away was 
adultery on her part.” Therefore, they 
say, if she was put away for the crime 
above mentioned, he does not commit 
adultery, though he marries another. 
The mere verbal construction admits 
of this interpretation, but does not po- 
sitively require it. It may fairly be 
understood to mean this: * Whoso- 
ever shall put away his wife, except it 
be for fornication, commits adultery, 
and whosoever shall marry another 
commits adultery.” That is, he who 
puts away his wife for any lesser cause, 
-auses her to commit adultery, and ex- 
poses himself to the danger of commit- 
ting the same sin, on account of the 
facility given by the civil law to both 
parties to contract second marriages, 
and also because of the danger in 
which a woman is placed, when cast 
off by her husband, of giving herself 
up to a bad life through want and des- 
peration, especially in a state of socie- 
ty which is morally corrupt. And, 
much more, the one who actually does 
contract a second marriage during the 
lifetime of the wife whom he has repu- 
diated commits adultery, by contract- 
ing an invalid marriage. Both acts are 
a violation of the marriage vows, the 
desertion of the wife, and the forma- 
tion of a second, unlawful union with 
another ; and, therefore, both are class- 
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ed together, although it is only the 
latter which is strictly and technically 
called adultery. 

Our opponents may justly say that 
the text does not require this interpre- 
tation, and that, if this really was the 
sense and meaning of our Lord, the 
apostle bas expressed it in an elliptical 
and obscure manner. Very true, 
And if we had no other information 
than that which is furnished by St. 
Matthew, the real doctrine of our Lord 
would be doubtful. This is nothing 
strange or surprising. The sacred 
writers freqently speak in an obscure, 
inartificial, and elliptical manner, 
which obliges us to interpret their 
meaning from sources extraneous to the 
text. There is no evidence that all 
the words used by our Lord himself to 
explain his doctrine to the by-standers 
in public, or to his disciples in private, 
have been recorded with verbal accu- 
racy or completeness. St. Matthew 
gave a brief summary of Christ’s doc- 
trine in his own language, which was 
intelligible to his readers at the time, 
because they already knew the law 


which had been promulgated in the 


Christian church. We hope to show 
hereafter what this law was, from evi- 
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dence furnished by the early Christian 
writers and by the uniform canonical 
practice of the church. Meanwhile, 
we think we have proved that the gen- 
eial scope of the language of the New 
Testament sustains the doctrine of the 
indissolubility of Christian marriage. 
Our second and third propositions 
have been established in the process 
of maintaining the first, and flow from 
it obviously, It is evident that, where 
the vineulum matrimonii subsists be- 
tween two persons, either of them who 
attempts marriage with a third party 
violates the rights of the lawful consort, 
and makes an invalid contract, what- 
ever the civil law may decide to tie 
contrary. It is also evident that our 
Lord did permit a final dissolution of 
the connubium between married per- 
sons for one cause, and one only. If 
this dissolution is not a divorce a vin- 
culo, it must be a mensé et thoro. We 
leave the subject here for the present, 
hoping to resume it again at a con- 
venient opportunity ; and we res»ect- 
fully recommend to our learned read- 
ers, who are desirous of investigating it 
fully, the work of Perrone, De Matri- 
monio Christiano, 3 vols. Rome, 1858. 
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The Magnetic Polarity of Rifles.— 
Mr. J. Spiller has lately made some very 
interesting observations respecting the 
magnetic power assumed by rifles. He 
finds that all the long Enfield barrels of 
the arms in the possession of the volun- 
teers of his company exhibit magnetic 
polarity as the result of the violent and 
repeated concussions attending their dis- 
charge in a direction parallel to the mag- 
netic meridian. The Royal Arsenal 
range runs nearly north and south, and 
the rifles, when in use, are always pointed 
either due north or a few degrees to- 
ward the west—in fact, nearly in the di- 


rection indicated by a compass-needle— 
so that the repeated shocks brought 
about by the explosion of the powder may, 
Mr. Spiller thinks, be considered equiva- 
lent to so many hard blows from a ham- 
mer, which, as is well known, have a 
similar effect. Mr. Spiller goes on to say 
that the magnetic character appears to 
be permanent, which would not be the case 
if the gun-barrels were of the softest de- 
scription of malleable iron ; and the region 
of the breech is, in every instance, pos- 
sessed of north polarity, since it strongly 
attracts the south pole of the compass 
needle. These effects should not be no- 
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ticed at all, or only to an inferior degree, 
in arms ordinarily fired in directions east 
and west; andit is supposed that by re- 
versing the usual practice, if it were pos- 
sible, and firing towards the south, the 
indications of polarity would be changed. 


Mont Cenis Railway. —In a paper 
read before the Institute of Civil Engi- 
neers, Capt. H. W. Tyler has fully de- 
scribed the results of experiments with 
Mr. Fell’s locomotive, which has been 
adopted for surmounting the steep gra- 
dients and sharp curves of the Mont 
Cenis route. On Mr. Fell’s system an 
intermediate or centre rail is adopted, 
against which horizontal wheels worked 
by the engine are pressed by springs, so 
as to yield any requisite amount of ad- 
hesion. The engine constructed for the 
Mont Cenis line is partly of steel; its 
weight fully loaded does not exceed 17 
tons. There are two 15-inch cylinders 
working both the four coupled horizon- 
tal and the four coupled bearing wheels. 
The pressure on the additional horizon- 
tal wheels can be varied by the engine- 
driver at pleasure; during the experi- 
ments it amounted to from 24 to 3 tons 
on each wheel, or 10 tons altogether, but 
provision was made for increasing this 
pressure to 24 tons if necessary. Dur- 
ing the official trials, with a load of 24 
tons exclusive of the engine, on an ave- 
rage gradient of 1 in 13, with curves of 2 
to 4 chains radius, the speed of 6°65 miles 
to 7-46 miles per hour was attained in 
ascending. With a load of 16 tons the 
speed was 10 miles. 


Fossil Man in the Rhine Valley.— In 
the Lehm of the valley of the Rhine, 
near Colmar, there is a marly deposit 
composed of a mixture of clay, fine sand, 
and carbonate of lime. It forms part of 
the diluvial beds, andin it M. Faudel has 
found a number of human and other 
remains. ‘These consisted of shells, bones 
ofa huge stag, teeth of Llephas primi- 
genuis, anda human frontal and right pa- 
rietal bone of a man of middle size. M. 
Faudel concludes that man was contem- 
poraneous with the mammoth fossil stag 
and bison. 


Tobacco Smoking Injurious to the 
ELyes.—In arecent number (February 15) 
of the Bulletin de Thérapeutique, M. 
Viardin deseribes two cases of serious 
cye affection (amblyopia) resulting from 
the habit of smoking. M. Viardin at 
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once, on learning the habits of the pa- 
tients, induced them to smoke a much 
smaller quantity of tobacco than usual, 
and the result was a complete restoration 
of vision in a few weeks from the date of 
their application. 


Intermittent Fevers produced by Vege- 
table Organisms.—Some time since, we 
called attention to Dr. Salisbury’s ob- 
servations, tending to support the theory 
expressed above. More recently these 
ideas have been, in some measure, con- 
firmed by Professor Hannon, of the Uni- 
versity of Brussels. In 1843, says M. 
Hannon, “I studied at the University of 
Liege; Professor Charles Morsen had 
created in me such an enthusiasm in the 
study of the fresh-water alge that the 
windows and mantel-piece of my chamber 
were encumbered with plates filled with 
vaucheria, oscillatoria, and confervee. 
My preceptor said to me: ‘Take care at 
the period of their fructification, for the 
spores of the alge give intermittent fever. 
I have had it every time I have studied 
them too closely.’ As I cultivated my 
algze in pure water, and not in the water 
of the marsh where [ had gathered them, 
I did not attach any importance to his 
remark. I suffered for my carelessness a 
month later, at the period of their fruc- 
tification. I was taken with shivering ; 
my teeth chattered; [had the fever, which 
lasted six weeks.” 


Origin of Petroleum. — Although 
nearly all geologists are agreed as to the 
organic origin of petroleum, a great 
many are of opinion that the rock-oil is 
the result of a natural distillation of coal. 
Professor Hitchcock, however, no mean 
authority, comes toa different conclusion. 
Admitting, with all who have carefully 
studied the matter, that petroleum is of 
organic origin, he says that, in his opin- 
ion, it comes from plants, and that it is 
not, as some have suggested, a fish-oil or 
a substance altered to adipocere. It does 
not appear to be the result of a natural 
distillation of coal, since its chemical com- 
position is different from the oil manu- 
factured artificially from the cannels, con- 
taining neither nitro-benzole nor aniline. 
Moreover, petroleum occupied fissures 
in the silurian and devonian strata long 
before the trees of the coal period were 
growing in their native forests. The 
nearly universal association of brine with 
petroleum, and the fact of the slight sol- 
ubility of hydrocarbons in fresh, bat 
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insolubility in salt water, excite the in- 
quiry whether the salt water of prime- 
val lagoons may not have prevented the 
escape of the vegetable gases beneath, and 
condensed them into liquids. 


Structure of the Liver.—Dr. Lionel 
Beale’s opinion as to the structure of the 
vertebrate liver has been recently sub- 
stantiated by the researches of Herr 
Hering. This histologist states that the 
liver is constructed like the other secreting 
glands. Itis of the tubular type, with 
canals, anastomosing in every direction, 
and having a tendency to form a series 
of networks. Like other secretions, the 
bile travels along glandular canals sur- 
rounded by glandular cells. It is easy 
(he says) to observe this arrangement 
in the livers of vertebrates. Five ormore 
cells are disposed in simple layers 
around the circular and minute aperture 
of a hepatic utricle seen in transverse 
section. This arrangement loses itself 
insensibly in that variety of structure in 
which there are no utricles properly so 
called. Occasionally may be seen four, 
three, or even only two cells, uniting to 
form a biliary canal. The Russian ana- 
tomist denies the existence of hepatic 
trabeculz of biliferous capiilaries, and be- 
lieves that the biliary cells are persis- 
tent. He looks upon serpents’ livers as 
the only organs for minute inquiries 
upon the subject. 


The Cometary Theory of Shooting- 
Stars—to whom does it belong ?—The 
Abbé Moigno, who has broached this 
question, and who evidently feels strong- 
ly on the point, makes the following ob- 
servations in our contemporary, the Che- 
mical News, of March 15th: ‘In a quite 
recent note inserted on March 84, in the 
International Bulletin of the Imperial Ob- 
servatory, and on the 8th inst. in the 
Bulletin of the Scientific Association of 
France, M. Le Verrier resumes on the 
cometary theory of shooting-stars, and 
persists in attributing the honor of it to 
himeelf, without condescending to men- 
tion the name of Schiaparelli, whose let- 
ters, however, have been published in a 
journal of great authority, the Meteoro- 
logical Bulletin of the College of Rome, 
issued under the superintendence of the 
tev. P. Secchi, and were translated by 
the writer before M. Le Verrier had pub- 
lished a single word of his researches. 
We are really frightened by this system 
of organized cool-blooded appropriation, 
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and more so by these lines, the effect of 
which has been even more coolly calcu- 
lated: ‘Sir John Herschel, who, along 
with his son, Alerander Herschel, has 
paid great attention to shooting-stars, 
gives his complete assent to the theory of 
the swarms of November.’ Poor M. Schi- 
aparelli! Happily the Astronomische 
Nachrichten have collected the necessary 
papers, and he will soon be in a position 
of having his revenge.” 


New Form of Telegraphy.—An inven- 
tion for the transmission of despatches by 
an automatic electro-chemical method has 
been devised by MM. Vavin and Fri- 
bourg. Its object is to utilize all the 
velocity of the current on telegraphic 
lines. The Abbé Moigno, who has called 
attention to it in England, gives the fol- 
lowing description of it: It consists in 
the distribution of the current through as 
many sinall wires, very short and isolat- 
ed, as there are signals to be transmitted, 
all the while only employing one wire on 
the main line. Each of these small iso- 
lated wires communicates, on the one 
hand, with a metallic plate, of a particu- 
lar form, fixed in gutta-percha; and, on 
the other, with a metallic division of a 
dise, which is also formed of an insulating 
substance. A group of eleven of those 
small laming forma sort of cipher, which 
will give all the letters of the alphabet by 
the suppression of certain portions of the 
fundamental form. ‘ Now,” says the 
abbé, ‘‘ suppose rows of these compound 
characters to be placed on a sheet of pre- 
pared paper of a metallic nature, the 
words of the telegram to be sent are writ- 
ten on them with isolating ink, leaving 
the other parts of the small ‘stereotyped’ 
blocks untouched. The consequence is 
that the current is intercepted at every 
point touched by the ink, and a letter is, 
imprinted on the prepared paper at the 
other end of the line where the telegram 
is to be received.” 


A’ Cheap and Ingenious Ice Machine. 
—M. Tonelli, says the Abbé Moigno, has 
just devised an ice-making machine which 
bids fair to become very popular in this 
country, since itis convenient, cheap, and 
efficient. Theinventor calls it the “ glacier 


roulante.” It is a simple metallic cylin- 
der mounted on a foot. The salt of soda 
and the salt of ammonia are added in two 
operations, the smaller cylinder, contain- 
ing the water to be frozen, is introduced 
into the interior, and the orifice is close 
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by an india-rubber disc, and then by a 
cover fastened with a catch ; the cylinder 
is then piaced in a sac, or case of cloth, 
and it is made to roll on the table with 
a slight oscillatory movement given by 
the hand. After a lapse of ten minutes, 
the water in the interior of the cylin- 
der becomes a beautiful cylinder of ice. 
Nothing is more simple, more economical, 
or more efficacious than the new “ gla- 
cier roulante,” which costs 10 fr., and 
gives us, moreover, what could not hi- 
therto be obtained with an apparatus 
containing freezing mixtures—the means 
of freezing a decanter of water or a bot- 
tle of champagne. The apparatus, in a 
case, packed for travelling, with 20 kilo- 
grammes of refrigerating materials and a 
measure, costs, at present, only 1/.— 
Popular Science Review. 


The “Cybele Hibernica.”—The invalu- 
able work which Mr. Watson achieved 
for England is being imitated on the 


other side of the Irish Channel. Messrs. 
Moore & More have issued a volume upon 
the subject of the distribution of Irish 
plants, and the facts it lays before the 
botanical public are both numerous and 
interesting. ‘Taking the number of spe- 
cies for Britain proper at Mr. Watson’s 
estimate of 1,425 species, the authors of 
the “‘Cybele Hibernica” claim for Ire- 
land about 1,000 species. Of the 532 
plants of the British type, Ireland has 
all, or very nearly so. The Atlantic 
type is the only other one where she has 
decidedly more than half, forty-one spe- 
cies out of seventy. Of the boreal spe- 
cies, (Highland, Scottish, and intermediate 
types taken together,) although there is 
not a single one of the twelve provinces 
in which there is not a hill of upward 
of 2,000 feet in altitude, Ireland has 
only 106 species out of 238. Of the 458 


English and local species she has just 
over one half; and, finally, out of the 
127 Germanic species only 18, 
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History or EnGuanp, from the Fall of 
Wolsey to the death of Elizabeth. By 
James Anthony Froude, M.A. Vols. 
VIL, VIIL, IX. and X. 12mo. New 
York: Charles Scribner & Co. 


The four volumes of this work which 
are now before us carry the history of 
the reign of Elizabeth from her accession 
to the death of Maitland and Grange, and 
the consequent extinction of the Mary 
Stuart party in 1573. The wars and 
troubles in Ireland, the invasion of Ulster, 
the insurrections and death of Shan 
O'Neil, the quarrels of the Ormonds and 
the Desmonds ; the career of John Knox; 
the reign of Mary Queen of Scots; the Eng- 
lish maritime adventures of the sixteenth 
century; and the St. Bartholomew mas- 
sacre, are some of the exciting topics 
which Mr. Froude touches with his bril- 
liant pen, and upon which he lavishes his 
wonderful powers of narration and his 
skill of Gramatic arrangement. That our 
readers should be satisfied with the pic- 
tures he presents to them is not to be ex- 
pected. They must not look in his pages 


for candor or judicial calmness. They 
will find Mary Stuart painted here in 
darker and more horrible colors than in 
any other modern work; John Knox 
lauded as “the one supremely great 
man that Scotland possessed ;” and the 
Huguenot massacre detailed with all the 
exaggerations and harrowing circum- 
stances which the partisan spirit of for- 
mer historians has spread about it. Mr. 
Froude is too anxious to make an effec- 
tive story ever to be an honest historian. 
A picturesque grouping of events and 
persons has a temptation for his refined 
literary taste which often overcomes the 
cardinal principle of historical composi- 
tion, to tell the truth and the whole 
truth. The extravagant admiration of 
the Tudor dynasty with which he began 
to write has not cooled with the progress 
of his labors. The fealty which he held 
to Henry and Edward he has now trans- 
ferred unshaken to Elizabeth ; but there 
is this to be said for him, that Elizabeth, 
with ali her many faults, (and now and 
again even Mr. Froude recognizes some 
of them,) possessed many really great 
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qualities, which the most uncompromising 
of her enemies must admire. 

We have no purpose to go into the 
vexed question of the character of Mary 
Queen of Scots; but it is only fair to 
mention that Mr. Froude fortifies his 
unfavorable conclusions by copious refer- 
ences to authorities which have only re- 
cently been brought to light, and that he 
has enjoyed in particular a free use of the 
important manuscript archives of Si- 
mancas to which historians were so long 
denied access. 


Tue Stupent or Biennerm Forest; or, 
The Trials of a Convert. By Mrs. 
Anna H. Dorsey. John Murphy & Co. 
Baltimore. 


This is a new and revised edition of an 
old work. It is a narrative of the trials 
of a convert from Protestantism to the 
Catholic Church at the time it was writ- 
ten. These trials, thank God, are daily 
becoming less as the doctrine and prac- 
tice of the church become better known, 
and prejudice and misrepresentation dis- 
appear. Not every convert is called to 


pass through such trials as the hero of 
this tale, although all should have the 
same willingness to suffer for Christ, to 
give up friends and worldly hopes rather 


than be untrue to one’s conviction. 

The scene is laid in Virginia, and gives 
us a vivid picture of Southern life. We 
think, in a book intended for general 
reading and the diffusion of Catholic 
truth, it would be better to omit unfriend- 
ly allusion to what the authoress calls 
the “‘cold customs of the North.” 


Srupies in Enciisn; or, GLIMPSES OF THE 
INNER Lire or our Lanauace. By M. 
Schele de Vere, LL.D., Professor of 
Modern Languages in the University 
of Virginia. London: Triibner & Co. 
New-York: Charles Scribner & Co. 
Printed at the Riverside Press, Cam- 
bridge. 


This is one of the few American books 
we are called upon to notice which make 
a real and important addition to any solid 
and useful branch of learning outside of 
the circle of the physical sciences. It is 
a thoroughly scholarly production, full 
of the most instructive information re- 
garding the history, formation, and com- 
ponent elements of the English language. 
This information is communicated not 
in a dry, technical, and college-text-book 
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manner, but in a graceful, charming, ané 
entertaining style, rich in illustrations 
and apt references to classic authors, 
which makes the reading of the book a 
true pleasure. Happily, the author does 
not ride the Anglo-Saxon or any other 
hobby, but does full justice to the Latin, 
Celtic, and other elements of the language, 
It is especially interesting to the Catholic 
reader to notice the abundant evidence 
the author furnishes of the ineffaceable 
impress the Catholic religion has stamped 
upon the English language. It is impos- 
sible to overestimate the importance of 
a thorough study and right understand- 
ing of words as the signs of thoughts, 
the vehicles of the transmission of truths, 
the current coin of the intellectual king 
dom. . It is this which is one great secret 
of the power possessed by such great 
masters of the divine faculty of speech 
as Dr. Brownson and Dr. Newman. So- 
phists, like Carlyle, corrupt thought by 
corrupting language, and confused, in- 
consistent reasoners, like Dr. Pusey, ob- 
scure truth by obscuring language. The 
volume before us will prove an invaluable 
aid to the scholar who wishes to study 
the pure, good, sound sense, and correct 
use of our mothertongue. We think the 
author betrays some English prejudice, 
in ascribing a peculiar faculty of under- 
standing the genuine doctrine of the 
Scriptures to the English people. This 
is a spice of the Anglican ‘ ‘True Church” 
theory, which all the rest of mankind 
laugh at. We think, also, that he some- 
what exaggerates the excellence of the 
English language, and its influence on 
the world. We were reminded while 
reading his eulogium on the English lan- 
guage of the verse of Kenelm Digby: 


“ Greek’s a harp we like to hear, 
Latin hath a trumpet clear, 
Italian rings like marriage-bells, 

Spain her solemn organ swells, 
French with many a frolic mien 
Tunes her jocund violin, 

The German beats her heavy drum 
As Russian’s clashing symbols come ; 
jut Britain’s sons may well rejoice, 
For English is the human coice.’ 


’ 


’ 


The English people are proud, and the 
American people are vain of a fancied 
superiority in all things, except the fine 
arts, over the rest of mankind. Neither 
are aware how far behind some other 
nations they are in many of the highest 
branches of science and literature. A 
little boasting will, therefore, add to the 
popularity of an author in the English 
language, as indeed it will in any other. 
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We will not quarrel over this point with 
Professor De Vere, for nothing is more 
difficult than a precisely accurate judg- 
ment concerning the relative merits of 
the principal modern languages. We 
have a mother tongue with which we 
have every reason to be satisfied, and 
therefore let us try to use it well, and 
preserve it from corruption. On this 
head, we have great reason to fear for 
the future, and therefore we give a hearty 
welcome to the learned professor’s sug- 
gestion that an English Academy should 
be constituted, which shall decide all 
questions respecting the spelling, pro- 
nunciation, and right use of English words. 

It is enough to say that this volume 
is from the Riverside press to guarantee 
its typographical excellence, and we hope 
this circumstance will counterbalance, in 
those minds disposed to be rigid in ex- 
cluding everything which has not the 
Boston stamp, the fact that the author 
hails from Virginia. 


ANTOINE DE Bonnevat. A Tale of Paris in 
the days of St. Vincent de Paul. By 
Rev. W. H. Anderdon. Kelly & Piet, 
Baltimore. 


In this narrative are portrayed some of 


the most exciting scenes in French his- 
tory. It tells of that period in which 
Richelieu, Mazarin, St. Vincent de Paul, 
and Monsieur Olier figured so largely, 
and whose history is so suggestive to the 
thoughtful reader. The style is vigorous 
and the volume worthy of a place ina 
Sunday-school or parochial library. 


Etupes PHILOLOGIQUES SUR GUELQUES 
LANGUES SAUVAGES DE 1’ AMERIQUE. 
Par N. O., Ancien Missionnaire. Mont- 
real: Dawson Brothers, 55 Grande 
Rue St. Jacques. 1866. 


The Indian dialects of North America 
deserve a more attentive study than they 
have yet received. If the inquirer did no 
more than confine his researches to the 
languages spoken by the Algic tribes, (to 
use an epithet happily devised by School- 
craft to designate the native races found 
east of the Alleghanies,) the compensation 
would be fairly worth the work. Resolv- 
ed into two groups, the Algonquin and 
Iroquois, these varieties of speech present 
contrasts so striking and analogies so rare 
as to forbid the, theory of a derivation 
from a common stock. The words of 
these two families of tongues are not only 
wholly dissimilar, but are, for the most 


part, mutually unpronounceable. The 
Algonquin cannot articulate an f or an 
r; while the Iroquois, to whom these 
sounds are familiar, can make nothing 
ofabdoranm. The two languages, with 
the doubtful exception of a corrupt dia- 
lect, and then in words evidently borrow- 
ed from the conqueror, agree in little else 
than an odd avy2rsion to the letter /, and, 
we may add perhaps, in a plentiful lack 
of adjectives and a most oppressive mul- 
tiplicity of verbs. 

It is in this last-mentioned field (the 
analysis of Algic verbs) that our author 
N. QO. has exerted his main strength, and 
has given the best proofs of his linguistic 
skill. The Algonquin verb to love, sakih, 
expatiates, in the course of twenty-two 
pages of this treatise, into two active and 
three passive voices, served by eight 
moods, three past tenses, two futures, 
and two first persons plural, with parti- 
ciples and gerunds to match ; and all sub- 
ject to fifteen accidents, corresponding to 
the various modifications of Semitic verbs. 
The Iroquois verb, though in quite an- 
other way, rejoices also in conjugations, 
moods, tenses, and numbers not unworthy 
of comparison with the Greek, subject 
to secondary forms more or less resem- 
bling the Semitic. The Algonquin parti- 
ciple may assume a negative shape, and 
it is this nullifying syllable si that main- 
ly distinguishes the two words which in 
that language signify Catholic and Pro- 
testant. The Catholics are tcipaiatiko- 
namatizodjik, literally, ‘they who make 
upon their own persons the sign of the 
wood of the dead body of Christ.” ‘ Pro- 
testants” (having as usual failed to make 
themselves understood except as deniers 
of Catholicity, and who are nothing if not 
negative) are tcipaiatikonamatizosigok, 
“those who do not make upon them- 
selves the sign of the wood of the dead 
body of Christ.” It is to be hoped that 
the theologians of the two professions 
have shorter and more convenient terms 
when they resort, as they have been 
known to do, to the refreshment of reci- 
procal objurgation. 

We regret that we cannot go into de- 
tails. The book is pleasantly written, 
lucidly arranged, and full of satisfactory 
evidence of a keen perception of philolo- 
gical distinctions. We cordially recom- 
mend it to those who are ambitious to 
gain an insight into the philosophy of the 
languages, before they also (we mean the 
languages) take their inevitable turn to 
be numbered with the dead. 
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Tue Lirerary CHARACTER OF THE BIBLE. 
A Lecture delivered before the Wil- 
mington Institute. By H. Beecher 
Swoope, Attorney-at-law. 

The author delivered and now publish- 
es this as ‘“‘A Lawyer’s tribute to the 
Bible,” and it is surely @ very graceful 
one. It shows a just appreciation of the 
literary excellences of the sacred volume, 
of the grandeur of its history, the depth 
of its philosophy, the sublimity of its 
poetry. We dislike, however, this con- 
sideration of the inspired volume merely 
as a literary production, without keeping 
in view its sacred character as the word 
of God. Containing as it does, the 
revelation of God’s infinite perfections, it 
must necessarily contain all that is most 
beautiful, profound, sublime. We agree 
with the author that, “in order to bring 
out all the hidden beauties of the original 
Scriptures, we need a new translation 
brought fully up to the present standard 
of our language,” and that “our present 


version of the Bible is sublime, grand, and 
beautiful, only because many of the ideas 
and conceptions are so essentially great 
and lofty that they necessarily appear 
magnificent in the most artless dress.” 


Catnotic ANECDOTES ; 


or, Toe CATECHISM 
IN EXAMPLEs. 


Illustrating the Sacra- 
ments. By the Brothers of the Chris- 
tian Schools. Translated from the 
French by Mrs. J. Sadlier. New- 
York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 


This is the third and last part of this 
series of anecdotes. They are intended 
to assist those engaged in teaching the 
Christian doctrine, by giving them ex- 
amples illustrative of the subject they 
may be teaching. They are arranged in 
the same order as the subject matter of 
the Catechism, and are well adapted for 
this purpose. 


Lives AND TimEs OF THE Roman Pontirrs. 

2 vols. Sadliers. 

This great work, in two large quarto 
volumes of nearly 1000 pages each, is a 
translation from the French of the Cheva- 
lier Artaudde Montor. The author is both 
a well-informed historian and an elegant 
writer. Although there are some faults 
in the translation, and some typographical 
errors, the value of the work is neverthe- 
less very great, and it is a noble addition 
to our Catholicliterature. ‘There is much 
beauty in the mechanical execution, and 
the illustrations are numerous. Many 
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of the portraits and other illustrations 
are excellent, though a few are quite in- 
different. The preface is carelessly writ- 
ten, and has not the excellence which 
ought to characterize the introduction 
to such a great work. The hand of a 
finished scholar would have done great 
good in retouching the whole work, which 
is, notwithstanding its minor defects, on 
the whole a superb one and a credit to 
its publishers. 


CHRISTIANITY AND ITS ConFLicts, ANCIENT 
AND Mopern. By E. E. Marcy, A.M. 
New-York: Appleton & Co. For sale 
by the Catholic Publication Society, 126 
Nassau street. 


This work comes upon our table just 
as we are going to press. A rapid glance 
over its contents shows us thatit presents 
a comprehensive view of the church and 
its work, contrasted with the vain and 
fruitless attempts made by her enemies 
to set up arival system of Christianity. 
It is a work which will be widely read 
and excite no little interest, and deserves 
at our hands a more extended critical no- 
tice, which we propose to give it in our 
next issue. It is not an ordinary book 
of controversy, and we advise our readers 
in the mean time to get a copy and read 
it. 

H. McGrath, Philadelphia, announces 
a new and illustrated volume of Poems, 
by E. A. 8. 
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